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MEMOIR OF PRESIDENT APPLETON. 


Samuet App.eron, a descendant of John Appleton, who died in 1436, 
came to America in 1635, and settled at Ipswich, Ms. He was born at 
Little-Waldingfield, Suffolk, England, in 1586. He was admitted free- 
man in May, 1636, and was representative in 1637. He died in June, 
1670, leaving five children. His son John, born at Little-Waldingfield in 
1622, was a representative from Ipswich nineteen years, and a captain. 
He was fined and imprisoned during the aduoinistration of Edmund 
Andros, for resisting the principle of taxation without representation. He 
died in 1700, aged 78. He married Priscilla, daughter of Rev. Jesse 
Glover, by whom he had two sons, John born 1652, and Jesse born 
1660, a merchant of Boston. John, for twenty years judge of probate 
for Essex, married Elizabeth, daughter of President Rogers, and died in 
1739, leaving two sons, Nathaniel and Daniel, and three daughters. From 
Nathaniel, descended the Appletons of Portsmouth. Samuel Appleton, 
son of Samuel who emigrated to this. country, was born at Little-Walding- 
field in 1625, was representative, and in > hills war in 1676, was com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces. He married, first, Hannah daughter of 
William Paine, and, second, Mary daughter of John Oliver. He had 
four sons and three daughters. One of the sons, Isaac, had one son 
Isaac, and six daughters. Isaac died in Ipswich in 1794. One of his 
sons, Isaac of New Ipswich, N. H., was the father of Samuel, Nathan and 
Ebenezer Appleton, eminent merchants of Boston. Another son, Francis, 
of New Ipswich, the father of President Appleton, died in January, 1816, 
aged 83.* He was esteemed a truly excellent man, pious from early child- 
hood, of vigorous intellect, and of a remarkably calm, sober disposition. 
He was a farmer in quite ordinary circumstances. So contracted, indeed, 
were his means, that his son, Jesse, was designed for a mechanic’s trade, 
had not the kind intervention of a brother promised to aid him in pro- 
curing a liberal education. His wife, the mother of the President, was a 
woman of strong mind and of devoted piety. 


Jesse AppLeton was born at New Ipswich, N. H., Nov. 17, 1772. He 
fitted for college in the academy of his native town, and in 1788, at the 
age of sixteen, entered Dartmouth College. He early gave promise of 
uncommonly amiable and delicate feelings, and of a vigorous intellect, 
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* For further particulars of the Appleton family, see Farmer's Genealogical Register, p. 18. 
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In college, he sustained a high reputation as a scholar. Deficient in no 
department of the course, his preference was for those studies which ad- 
dress the taste. As a classical scholar and writer, he was regarded as 
inferior to no one in his class.* It appears that at this early period, he 
laid the foundation of those mental habits for which he was remarkable 
during his life. He passed, moreover, through the temptations of college 
without censure or re proach, always exhibiting that delicate sense of pro- 
priety and keen moral perception which characterized his mature years. 

Atier he left college, he was employed, for nearly two years, as an in- 
structor of youth at Dover and Amherst, N. H. In this occupation he 
was highly successful. His discriminating mind, his general loveliness 
of character, his delicate humor, and his” engaging manners, made him 
the ornament of the social circle. He pursued his theological studies 
under the direction of the venerable and eminent Joseph Lathrop, D. D. 
of West Springfield. His papers of this period, comprising dissertations 
on various topics of theology, give evidence that he was a diligent and 
successful student. Few pupils in theology have won the confidence and 
affection of an instructor to so high a degree as did Mr. Appleton; and 
few returned that interest with such unmingled respect and love. Dr. 
Lathrop did not conceal the high hopes which he cherished of the future 
usefulness and eminence of his pupil. Mr. Appleton maintained, until 
the death of his preceptor, an uninterrupted correspondence with him, 
consulting him freely on the many perplexing subjects relating both to 
doctrine and the pastoral relation, which present themselves in the labors 
and studies of an active minister. 

Mr. Appleton began to preach in the summer of 1795, and such was 
the opinion then entertained of his talents and piety, that some clergymen 
in Massachusetts who did not consider him as agreeing fully in sentiment 
with themselves, strongly recommended him to certain vacant parishes, as 
a candidate for settlement. During the two years that he was a candidate, 
he preached in several towns both in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
From Leicester, Ms., and Hampton, N. H., he received earnest invitations 
to settle in the ministry. He thought it to be his duty to accept the call 
from the latter place. He was ordained at Hampton, on the 22d of March, 
1797. 

Introduced into a new and important station, he entered upon the dis- 
charge of its duties with earnestness and a deep sense of his accountability. 
He became at once a close, uniform and systematic student. He had 
indeed already laid the foundation of those admirable habits of study which 
he preserved through life. In the distribution of his time, he was strictly 
methodical; and nothing but unavoidable avocations was allowed to in- 
trude upon the plans w hich he had formed. ‘There was an order, a reyu- 
larity in his various pursuits, that beautifully corresponded with the structure 
of his mind and the symmetry of his character. ‘* Theology was no less 
from inclination than a sense of duty, the principal object of pursuit; and 
he left abundant evidence, not only in the reputation which he acquired 
while in the ministry, but in his discourses, in his communications to the 
religious periodicals of the time, and in his private papers, that, unwilling 
to confine himself within the common range of the profession, he from the 





* Among his classmates were the Rev. Dr. Porter of Andover, Rev. Zephaniah Swift of Derby, Ct., Hon. 
William H. Woodward, Treasurer of Dartmouth College, Rev. Joel Baker of Granville, Rev. Jonathan 
Ward of Plymouth, N. H., ete. 

t See American Quarterly Register, x. 403, and Rev. Dr. W. B. Sprague’s Historical Sermon. 

¢ Thus Mr. Farmer, American. Quarterly Register, vi. 239. In Prof. Packard’s Life of President Appleton, 
the date is February, 1797. The preceding ministers at Hampton were Stephen Bachiler, Timothy Dalton, 
John Wheelwright, Seaborn and Joha Cotton, Nathanic!l Gookin, Ward Cotton and Ebenezer T hayer. 
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first sought to explore the whole field of theological learning, not from 
motives of ambition, but rather from an ardent love of truth and a deep 
sense of his accountability for the use he made of the powers which had 
been given him, and of his means of improvement and usefulness. By 
the time he left Hampton, he was a theologian accomplished beyond his 
years. 

Mr. Appleton was married in 1800 to Elizabeth, daughter of the Hon. 
Robert Means of Amherst, N. H.* In her he found a friend worthy of the 
connection, which for nearly twenty years so happily subsisted between 
them. They had six children, three sons and three daughters. ‘The 
youngest child, a son, was very suddenly taken from them, when three 
years old, in October, 1817. The eldest son, a graduate of Bowdoin 
College, while pursuing the study of the law, under the charge of Stephen 
Farley, Esq. of Cincinnati, Ohio, was seized by an attack of bilious fever, 
and died in October, 1830. Many cheering promises and fond hopes were 
thus suddenly cut off. The other children are still living. One of them 
is the wife of Prof. Alpheus S. Packard of Bowdoin College. 

Mr. Appleton, while at Hampton, was a trustee of Phillips Academy, 
Exeter, and in that office manifested much activity. He was especially 
interested in the subject of theological education. While a parish min- 
ister, he directed the studies of several persons who were pursuing a 
course of theological education, and never failed of securing the highest 
respect and affection of his pupils. In 1803, he was one of the most 
prominent candidates for the chair of theology at Cambridge, an clection 
in which the deepest interest was felt, and as the result of which Dr. 
Ware was chosen. 

When Mr. Appleton entered on his ministry, he had not formed settled 
opinions on some topics of theology. In a discourse delivered February 
22,1807, he remarks: ‘In reviewing the ten years of my ministry, if 
any cause of self-congratulation is presented, there are abundant causes 
of self-reproach. I have, indeed, from the beginning, preached what I 
believed to be the leading truths of the Bible ; and if I have, of late years, 
insisted more than formerly, on some of its peculiar doctrines, it is because 
the importance of these doctrines has risen in my apprehension.” Some 
of the more abstruse and perplexing topics of our faith he does not appear 
to have discussed in his sermons. ‘This is in part, doubtless, to be as- 
cribed to his habitual caution in the expression of opinions, which were 
not the result of long, patient and profound reflection and investigation. 
As a preacher, he was entirely free from all display of Jearning or study of 
effect. His manner was chaste, dignified, earnest and very impressive. 
Most of his sermons were written while he was at Hampton. Though 
designed for the people of a secluded parish, they were prepared with great 
care and accuracy. He made it a rule to write but one sermon a week. 
Monday being devoted to pastoral visits, he was accustomed to begin his 
sermon on ‘Tuesday and end it on Friday. He also meditated his prayers. 
He diligently stored his mind with a great variety of materials adapted to 
all the occasions of pastoral duty. Those who heard him conduct the 
public devotions, were impressed with the profound reverence, the ele- 
vation, fervor and copiousness which characterized them. 












































* Mr. Means was one of the most respected merchants in the State. He died Jan. 24, 1823, in the 8lst 
year of his age. He was born in the province of Ulster, Ireland, Aug. 28, 1742. He came to this country 
in 1766, and acquired a large property. He married Mary, daughter of Rev. David McGregore of London- 
derry. They had sona Thomas, David McGregore and Hobert : and daughters, Mary, wife of Hon. Jere- 
miah Maeon of Boston, Elizabeth, Nancy wife of Amos Lawrence of Boston, Jane and Mary Ann, who 
died in 1804 and 1824.—5 Cull. New Hampshire Historical Society, p. 103. 
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Besides the composition of his sermons, he also contributed to some 
of the religious periodical publications of the time. Ele was instrumental 
in establis hing a work called the Piscataqua Evangelical Magazine, which 
was conducted by a number of clergyimen associated for the purpose. He 
was also an able contributor to the Panoplist, chiefly on points of doctrine. 
Hlis favorite signatures were Leighton and Owen. 

In 1807, on the decease of the Rev. Dr. McKean, the first President of 
Bowdoin College, Mr. Appleton was chosen his successor. After much and 
anxious deliberation, he concluded to accept the appointment. He was 
inaugurated in December, 1807, and entered immediately on the duties 
of his office. He thus exchanged a life of comparative quiet, for one of 
unceasing solicitude and oftentimes of embarrassment and _ perplexity. 
The office of President of any of our colleges, at any time, is not one of 
mere literary ease and honor. But in the early part of the present century, 
there were certain habits prevalent in society, which made the office in 
question one of peculiar perplexity and hardship. Ardent spirits, then a 
very common beverage, were the source of innumerable troubles in college, 
and were not unfrequently the cause of the utter ruin of some of the most 
promising scholars. Bowdoin College was then in its infancy, situated in 
a remote part of New England, in a district of an older and somewhat 
distant State. ‘The value of a liberal education was not, at that time, so 
generally appreciated, its advantages being confined to a great extent to 
the sons of the rich. The funds of the college were, moreover, small and 
in an embarrassed state. A large part of them consisted of unproductive 
lands in the wilderness, 

President Appleton, however, undertook the labors of his office with 
alacrity, and gave to them all his energies. ‘On entering college,” he 
remarked in his Inaugural Address, ‘a student does, in fact, form a 
contract with the governors of the institution. ‘They promise to instruct 
and guard him with parental care ; he, on his part, stipulates obedience to 
the laws, docility, application and correct habits. When every trans- 
gression and disobedience receives a just recompence of reward, there is 
no cause of complaint; nothing takes place but what, at the time of en- 
tering into the agreement, it was understood should take place.” Further 
on he remarks: ‘I tremble under the solemn conviction of the high 
accountability of that office on which I am entering—a conviction that 
the usefulness of the students in time, and their character through eternity, 
may be affected, greatly affected, by the manner in which the executive 
officers of college discharge their duty.” 

President Apple ton brought to his work a deep sense of responsibility 
both for the literary reputation, and the moral and religious welfare of 
those under his care. He also possessed great integrity, firmness, dis- 
cretion, true love of learning, cultivated taste, and a delicacy and refinement 
of character, which are hardly ever surpassed. Such a man could not but 
gain the respect and affection both of the students and of his associates in 
the government. 

There being no professor of intellectual and moral philosophy, or of 
rhetoric and oratory, the care of these departments devolved, for the most 
part, upon president Appleton, and during the greater portion of his 
official carcer, he conducted the exercises of the students in both of them. 
Instruction in Butler’s Analogy and in Paley’s Evidences, was always his 
peculiar province. His decided predilection for those studies which relate 
to the intellectual and moral nature of man, imparted to the recitations in 
those departments, as conducted by him, a high degree of interest and 
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success. The text-books, besides the two just mentioned, were Locke on 
the Human Understanding, and Dugald Stewart's Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy. Mr. Appleton never pe rinitted himself to enter the class-room 
without having thoroughly investigated the subject of the lesson. He 
usually conducted such investigations with pen im hand; and to insure 
precision and clearness on his part, he was accustomed to write his 
questions in the margin of his book. ‘These were framed with much care 
and skill, so as to fix “the attention more on the subject under discussion, 
than on the author. ‘The students well knew, that ignorance ot sloth 
could not escape the severe scrutiny they were obliged to undergo. ‘The 
recitation in Butler's Analogy, in particular, can never be forgotten by the 
pupils of president Appleton. ‘The most severe and trying exercise in the 
whole range of the collegiate course, it was nevertheless always anticipated 
with deep. interest, as one which would open new fields of thought, of 
great importance to the development of mental and moral character, 
‘This anticipation was cherished, not only on account of the inestimable 
value of the text-book, but also on account of the well-known interest, and 
the profound insight of the great topics brought into discussion, always 
exhibited by the instructor. It may be said with truth, that his patient 
assiduity and skill gave to the majority of his classes a clear apprehension 
of the great truths ‘of the Analogy, as well as a familiarity with them, far 
beyond ‘what would be generally supposed. 

President Appleton was fond of classical studies, and read the best 
authors, both Latin and Greek, with accuracy and taste. He took a deep 
interest in this department of the college course, and excelled as an 
instructor in it. At different times, he heard the recitations in most of 
the Latin and Greek authors at that period read in our colleges, and his 
manner of conducting these exercises was marked by the peculiarities 
which have been already noted. ‘To the passage he always gave a 
thorough examination; minute accuracy in the forms and syntax was 
required, as also in the prosody, a point then and now too much neglected. 
The partiality of the President for Livy, was proverbial among the students, 
who were wont to say, that were an edict published, requiring all other 
books to be destroyed, next after the Bible, with Butler in one pocket, and 
Livy in another, he would be content. 

President Appleton had excellent habits as an instructor. No languor, 
no indifference, no disposition to hurry through a task, was ever apparent 
in him. He was remarkably punctual. Nothing but urgent necessity 
prevented him from being in his place at the appointed time. His un- 
common dignity of manner, his superior powers of intellect, his thorough 
scholarship and pure taste, with the entire absence of all parade and 
affectation, always commanded the utmost confidence and respect of the 
students. His manner, though dignified, was kind and conciliating. His 
success in communicating instruction was correspondent to his eminent 
qualifications. ‘ That the peculiar character of his intellect was not 
unfelt in the seminary,” remarks the Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, ‘is 
evidenced, in no slight degree, by the comments which gentlemen of 
intelligence have so often made upon the literary performances of those 
who were educated under his care. Sobriety, good sense, and manly 
expression, have generally distinguished these exhibitions to an extent, 
it may sometimes have been deemed, not only unusual, but premature ; 
an opinion doubtless just, had the more essential excellencies of com- 
position, which have been mentioned, been cultivated, to the neglect of 
his imagination.” 
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President Appleton had great uniformity and firmness in administering 
the discipline of the institution. So far as was practicable, he maintained 
a familiar acquaintance with the standing of every student; so that when- 
ever there were appearances of deterioration in any one, the proper remedy 
might be promptly applied. His supervision of the operations of the whole 
system was universal and unremitting. His warnings and counsels, con- 
veyed with parental solicitude and kindness, not unfrequently excited 
feelings of the liveliest gratitude, of which he subsequently received many 
testimonials. Near the end of his life he declared that he had never 
repented a decision in regard to college discipline, except in one instance, 
when he yielded to the wishes of his associates, and the event proved, that 
the opinion which he had previously formed was correct. His interest in 
the students was not confined to official intercourse. Many can recal to 
mind frequent acts of kindness, always conferred in the most delicate 
manner, experienced from him and his family. The sick were cheered 
by their active sympathy, and, in some instances, even where there was 
no peculiar claim, were taken to his house and nursed with tender care. 

Dr. Appleton, from the first, conducted an exercise in the Scriptures on 
Sabbath evening in the chapel, in which all the students participated, 
Several volumes of his questions, in manuscript, used on these occasions, 
interspersed with occasional remarks, and prepared with characteristic 
care, are yet preserved. Most of his theological lectures, delivered in the 
chapel, on Thursday afternoon, are preserved in the college library, in 
three bound volumes. 

His private journal shows how absorbing was his interest in the moral 
and religious welfare of the college. Under date of July 17, 1808, he 
says: “1 had hopes that my preaching might be the occasion of exciting 
some serious attention among the students. I have used some exertion 
with that design. Hitherto an infinitely wise and holy God has not seen 
fit to give any success. Every effort seems to have failed. But it is all 
right. © God, thou hast done well. Many whose shoes I am not worthy 
to unloose have met greater discouragements. I would not yet despond. 
I would yet hope in God. ‘To human apprehension, what amazing good 
would result from a revival of religion at this college! It would be com- 
municated to the people here, and, through the students, to places far 
distant. But surely God has a more comprehensive view of matters than 
I have, and my ignorance cannot direct his infinite wisdom. Lord, enable 
me to do my duty!” Again, Oct. 10, 1813: ‘As to the college, the 
dealings of God have been mysterious. A year since Mr. Southgate* was 
here, full of zeal and Christian excellence. He made great exertions for 
the salvation of the students. From these exertions I had much hope. 
But God has been pleased, in infinite wisdom, I doubt not, to remove him. 
He fell sweetly asleep in Jesus. C , & pious student, where is he? 
Sick, and I fear will never return. O God, thy footsteps are not known. 
Righteous are thou, when I plead with thee, when | talk of thy judg- 
ments. We have recently admitted one pious student, and hope for another. 
O Lord, how much does he need divine support! I pray thee, O God, to 
give him ardent, but well-regulated zeal! Give him prudence, cheerful- 
ness and resolution. Lord, send us more of this character. Excite Chris- 
tians to pray for us, and to use their influence for us. But what is their 
influence without thine?” 

Nov. 28, 1816, he writes: “As it respects college, in addition to com- 








* See American Quarterly Register, viii. 115. 
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mon mercies, which still continue in abundance, God has been pleased, as 
I trust, to visit several of the students with his saving health. We do hope, 
that at least six of the number have been transformed by the renewing of 
the mind. A few others are serious, but we fear concerning them. ‘The 
seriousness has been attended with silent but deep anxiety, which has 
gradually given way to hope—a hope, feeble and intermitting, but slowly 
acquiring strength. This is a great thing, a very great thing. It is what 
we have been long praying and longing tor. ‘To be sure, we did, a few 
weeks ago, hope that more would be done. But blessed be God that he 
has done so much. A third of the students, or very nearly that proportion, 
it is now hoped, are pious. It is but a little while since we had none of 
this description. When I review what I wrote Oct. 10, 1813, and compare 
the state of college then with what it is now, I am constrained to say, that 
the Lord hath done great things! Oh may those, who hope that Christ is 
formed in them, manifest, by the suavity of their temper, and the purity 
and prudence and holiness of their lives, the power and excellence of 
religion !”’ 

His solicitude for the students was never more apparent than at the an- 
nual commencements. On no occasion did he appear to so much advan- 
tage himself. Apart from his anxiety in respect to the bearing which the 
exercises might have upon the reputation of the college, he made it 
evident by his prayers, and especially by the address which he was accus- 
tomed to deliver to the graduating class at the close of the exercises before 
conferring the degrees, that he sympathized with his pupils who were just 
about to leave his care, with minds excited by the circumstances of the 
occasion, and full of hope and joy. His solicitude, indeed, for the college 
never slumbered. His motto was, ‘College first, family and friends next.” 

In addition to the perplexing cares and the multiplied labors of the 
presidency, Dr. Appleton preached much, and discharged a great amount 
of pastoral duty for the Congregational society in Brunswick. His presence 
was sought in ecclesiastical councils, especially when perplexing questions 
were likely to occur. That his services were highly valued, was evident 
by the frequency with which they were solicited. Within a few years, he 
was invited to preach, not only before the Bible, Missionary, Education 
and Peace Societies of Maine, and repeatedly at meetings of citizens, 
associated to suppress immoralities and to promote the better observance 
of the Sabbath, but also before the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, of which he was a member, before the Legislature of 
Massachusetts at the annual election, before the Convention of the Con- 
gregational clergy of Massachusetts, before the Massachusetts Society for 
the Suppression of Intemperance, and, had his health permitted, he would 
in the year in which he died, have addressed the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. He also preached several ordination sermons. He 
received the honorary degree of Doctor in Divinity from Dartmouth College, 
and, in 1810, the same honor from Harvard University. He was a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

But we have now reached the close of his honorable and useful life. 
The effects of his excessive labors and his habits of unremitted application, 
upon a system which was not invigorated and refreshed by useful exercise, 
soon became too apparent. About the time of his losing a very dear son, 
in October, 1817, he took a severe cold, from the effects of which he never 
entirely recovered. No serious apprehensions were, however, entertained 
respecting him until early in 1819, when, greatly to the concern of his 
personal friends, and the friends of the college, he gave too plain indica- 
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tions of the assaults of disease. Ilis complaints were a slight cold, great 
hoarseness and debility. His symptoms indicated a disease of the larynx, 
which advanced with fearful rapidity. Ee was unable to preside in’ the 
college exhibition in May. It was hoped that a journey which he took in 
the spring vacation, as fir as Amherst, N. [f., would produce a favorable 
change. [rom this place lie addressed a le ter to the stude ‘uts, full of the 
tenderest affection and the most impressive warnings. [le soon after 
returned to Brunswick, his health not essentially improved. During the 
suminer and the first part of autumn, hopes of his restoration were at times 
indulged. On the 12th of October, a profuse hemorrhage rendered his 
recovery entirely hopeless. 

It was mercifully ordered, that his illness should not be attended with 
severe pain; and that until the last few days of his life, he should be in 


‘the entire possession of his understanding. He enjoyed in a greater 


degree than in health, the consolations and hopes of the gospel. He often 
said, * Of this I am sure, that salvation is all of grace.” * | would make 
no mention of any thing which I have ever thought, or said, or done ; but 
only of this, that God so loved the world as to give his only ‘begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish but have “everlasting 
life. ‘lhe atonement is the only ground of hope.” Jn general, 1 am 
quite comfortable ; but not uniformly so, though | have seldom what may 
be called distress or great anxiety. I have sometimes sweet views of God’s 
holy providence. But I am, indeed, a poor sinner, lying at the foot of 
sovereign mercy. Most emphatically, and from my soul, do I renounce all 
hope in any thing done by myself as a ground of justification. I fly, I fly 
with my whole soul to the blood of a crucified Saviour.” In a letter of 
July Ist to the Rev. Dr. Tappan of Augusta, he writes: ‘I am not in- 
different to life. How can I be with such a family as | have; so young and 
so dependent on parental attention and guidance? But the event is with 
God; and I hope, that I am willing it should be so. 1 am not very anxious 
as to the event. I hope it is my desire that Christ may be honored, 
whether by my life or by my death”? In an interview with a ministerial 
friend, he says:  [ have been the happiest man in the world in my do- 
mestic connections. I have endeavored faithfully to instruct my children, 
and they have conducted so as greatly to endear themselves to me. I 
shall leave them but little property, but they will be in the hands of Him 
who made them. God has been uniformly good to me all my life, and it 
would now be very unreasonable for me to be unwilling to obey his 
summons.” [rom the window of his chamber he frequently looked at the 
college buildings. One day, while fixing his eye upon them, he exclaimed, 
“ Precious obje cts have ye been to me, but I resign you all for my God. ” 
The inquiry was made, if he did not find satisfaction in the thought, that 
the happiness of heaven would never end.“ Connect with it,” he re plied, 
‘the thought of perfect holiness, and it is a glorious thought indeed.” At 
another time, after exclaiming, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to 
receive glory, and honor, and riches, and blessing,” he added, “there is 
joy in that song.’ Again, he decl: ared, that he had most vivid and affe cting 
apprehensions of the loveliness of the Savi our, and that in secret com- 
munion with him he often found himself using such expressions as ‘ dear 
Jesus.” “ You know,” said he, ‘*f do not approve of such modes of 
address ; but my views of his pre -ClOUSNESS at tines are so overpowering, 
that 1 feel constrained to adopt them,’ 

During the greater part of the last five days, his mind was somewhat 
disordered ; although at times he appeared perfectly rational, and uttered 
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many interesting expressions, At length, after a long and painful struggle, 
about eight o’clock in the evening, Nov. 24, IN19, he fell aslee ‘p in Jesus. 
The knell of the chapel bell, which broke the stillness of the evening, 
announcing to the college family and the neighborhood his departure, fell 
with leaden weight on many hearts. 

Every mark of respect was paid to his memory. A sermon was preached 
at his funeral by the Rev. Dr. Benjamin ‘Tappan of Augusta. Prayers 
were offered by the Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Gillet of Hallowell. ‘The body was 
deposited, with many sighs and tears, in the ancient cemetery, a mile 
south from the college plain. In the year following, it was remove d to the 
new cemetery, opened in the pine grove in the rear of the colleges. A 
marble monument was erected over it by the Boards of college, with an 
appropriate Latin inscription prepared by Prof. Newman. 


Soon after the death of President Appleton, a volume was published con- 
taining some of his theological lectures, and a few sermons, with a sketch 
of his life and character by Dr. ‘Tappan of Augusta. Another volume, 
containing his Baccalaureate Addresses, was also published. In 1837, 
Messrs. Gould and Newman, of Andover, published in two large and elegant 
octavo volumes, ‘he Works of President Appleton, embracing his course 
of ‘Theological Lectures, his Academic Addresses, and a selection from 
his Sermons, with a Memoir of his Life and Character by Prof. Packard. 
To this well-prepared memoir we are principally indebted for the preceding 
brief sketch of Dr. Appleton’s life, as well as for the language in which it 
is communicated. ‘These two volumes are among the richest presents 
which have ever been communicated to our religious public. For further 
particulars respecting President Appleton’s character, consult American 
Quarterly Register, ‘vol. viii. p. 105, American Biblical Repository, vol. 
vil. p. 19, and a recent number of the Liter rary and Theological Review, 
where his works are reviewed by Dr. ‘Tappan. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


[By the Rev. Ropert Barrp, Paris.] 


(Continued from vol. x. p. 362.) 


Second Period—from the Reformation in 1517, till the peace of Westphalia in 1648. 


1. Marsure.—The university of this town, the first one created after the 
ge and in consequence thereof, was founded on the 30th of May, 

1527, by Philip the Magnanimous, landgrave of Hesse; and consecrated on 
the Ist of July following. This was the first university that was not confirmed 
by the Pope, but by the emperor Charles V. only. 

The town of Marburg, situated in a romantic neighborhood, between Cassel 
and Frankfort on the Maine, was celebrated as having been the place of resi- 
dence of St. Elizabeth, and for some time, the seat of the German community 
of that saint, as well as the primitive abode of the landgraves. Here also, at 
the instigation of Philip, the celebrated though fruitless theological conference 
took place, in the year 1529, between Luther and Melancthon, on the one 
hand, and a and CEcolampadius on the other. 
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No sooner had Philip introduced the Reformation into his dominions, and 
acquired much power by the confiscation of papai property, than he established 
schools, and founded the university at Marburg. 

Four faculties were immediately organized by Lutheran professors. The 
buildings abandoned by the Dominicans, and by the monks, upon the introduc- 
tion of the Reformation into Hesse, being made use of by them, as lecturing 


halls. 
Three professors of divinity, all of them eminent men, were attached to the 


university, viz: 


Francis Lambert, from Avignon, , 
Adain Vegetius, 


Professors of Divinity. 
Erhard Schnepf, from Heilbronn, 5 


This last professor at a later period acquired fame as the Reformer of Swabia. 
The professors of law, were, 


John Ferrarius, | 
Montanus, Counsellor to the Jandgrave, and Professor of the Civil Law; and 


Sebastian Nuzenus, who was besides, Professor of the Hebrew language. 


Besides the above-mentioned, there were also several professors of philosophy 
and ethics; among whom we may mention, the celebrated Hermann, a West- 
phalian, as professor of humanities; and again, Nicholas Asclepius Barbatier, 
as professor of dialectics and ethics, and rector of the university. Helius 
Erbanus Hessus, also, who had studied at Frankfort, and been elected to the 
professorship at Erfurt, was soor invited to Marburg, where he wrote his cele- 
brated Latin poem. 

To the above may also be added, John Draconites, a pupil of Erasmus ; 
Andreas Gerhard Hyperius; John Dryandes, besides others. 

It is remarkable, although easily accounted for, that it was forbidden to give 
lectures on the canon law at this university. (Contra fas vocatum, jus canon- 
icum.) 

The university reckoned 105 students, during the first year of its existence, 
amongst whom were to be met, even professors, clergymen and monks, from 
remote parts. John Ferrarius, was the first rector; and John Feygen (Ficinus) 
court-chancellor to Philip, was also chancellor of the university. Erbanus 
Hessus was rector, in the year 1538, 

The university received from Philip, in the year 1529, its laws, privileges, 
and statutes, besides costly insignia; and it was moreover consolidated with the 
income of several suppressed cloisters, which devolved to it; and by the estab- 
lishment of a University-Aerarium, belonging to it. Philip even exempted all 
persons going to the university from every kind of imposts and civil charges. 
(Forum privilegiatum.) 

The long-delayed privileges, granted to the university by Charles V., arrived 
at last from Brussels, in the year 1541, and were immediately published in the 
university. Thus did the establishment speedily prosper, under the patronage 
of Philip, although the theologians did not agree; as Vegetius and Schnepf 
adhered more to Luther’s doctrine, in regard to the communion more especially, 
whilst Andrew Gerhard, Hyperius, and others, on the contrary, inclined towards 
the doctrine of the Swiss Reformer. 

William IV. the Wise, and Lewis IV. the sons of Philip, continued the work 
begun by their father, and 317 students were received in the foundation, during 
the year 1603. 

Many men, who became celebrated in the course of time, were at that epoch 
students at the university, viz: Rudolph Hospinian, from Zurich; besides many 
princes, noblemen, and foreigners. 

The discipline which Philip established in this university, was most severe, 
if it be compared with that of the other institutions of the same kind; although 
he, at the same time, gave the students the utmost protection, and promoted 
their progress, in every way. 
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The university however, after this period, had unfortunately to encounter 
many difficulties, such as the contagious diseases that reigned during the 
sixteenth century, the wars and the divisions among the princely houses, 
besides church quarrels. 

Thus, in consequence of the plague, the foundation was removed, in the year 
1530, to Frankenberg, a town in Hesse, where Lambert died. A second plague, 
in the year 1542, drove the whole university to Gruenberg, whence they re- 
turned in 1543. Another removal to Frankenberg, also caused by the plague, 
took place in the year 1564. And finally, in the years 1575 and 1585, they 
were twice again driven away by the like contagions. 

The university was dispersed for the last time, in consequence of a new 
plague, in the year 1597. ‘The jurists removed to Kirchhain; others to Gruenberg 
and Homberg, and the theologians, with the physicians, remained at Marburg. 

Philip also founded in 1529 an institution (or buerse,) for 50 children, natives 
of the country, who therein enjoyed board and lodging, under the superinten- 
dence of an Ephorus. Several stipends were also founded. 

The above named institution suffered much from the divisions of the two 
princely lines of Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Darmstadt; as also by the foundation 
of Giessen in the year 1607. 

A pedagogium, or kind of gymnasium, for preparatory studies, was added 
to the university of Marburg, in the year 1527, and was placed under the 
inspection of the collegium-scholarcharum. 

Jacob Arminius, the celebrated founder of the Arminians, besides many 
young noblemen of Germany, Italy, and Denmark, were educated at this 
pedagogium, which has often been submitted to new organizations. 

The groundwork of the library of this university, was, like that of many other 
institutions, taken from the convent-library ; but at a later period divided be- 
tween the universities of Marburg and of Giessen, in the year 1650. It how- 
ever received new accessions from donations and purchases, particularly in the 
course of the eighteenth century. 

After the death of the landgrave Philip, in the year 1567; the university was 
zealously patronized by his two sons, William IV. and Lewis IV. as has already 
been said. Morice, the son of William the Wise, succeeded them, in their 
protection of the establishment. 

I shall give the names of some of the most eminent lecturers, (besides those 
above mentioned,) who taught at the university in the course of the first century 
of its existence. 


Equidius Hunnius, 

Jean Garnier, from Avignon ie 
Theobald Thamer, from Lower Alsace, Professors of Divinity. 
Gerhard Geldenhauer, from Nimeguen, ) 


John Oldendorp, from Homberg, : 

John Lersner, Jari 
Jacob Lersner, urists. 
Nicholas Vigelius, } 


John Dryander, from Wetter, in Hesse, an ) 
eminent physician and mathematician, 

James Carnerius; known by his transla- 
tion of Hippocrates into Latin, pub- > Physicians. 
lished at Basle, in 1553. He also trans- 
lated Diosocrides, Galenus, Artemidas, 
A&tius, and especially Plato, 





Peter Paganus, ) 
Peter Nigidius, 

Benedict Aretius, from Berne, ' 

Justus Valtijus, Philosophers. 


Caspar Rodolphi, 
Hermann Kircher, } 
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The university of Marburg, owing to the many misfortunes above stated, fell 
from its primitive splendor, in the course of the second century of its existence. 
So early as the year 1607, the establishment was removed to Frankenberg, and 
thence to Treysa, in consequence of the plague. The same cause produced 
another removal, in the year 1611. ‘The active exertions that were made at a 
later period, towards the revival of this foundation, were frustrated by the thirty 
years’ war, but still more so, by the strenuous efforts made by the landgrave 
Morice, to eradicate the Lutheran and introduce the Reformed doctrine ; which 
desire of his, gave rise to the university of Giessen, only three German (fourteen 
English) miles distant from Marburg. 

Philip and his sons had intended that the university should be accessible to 
students of every communion; bat when Morice, in the year 1664, went over 
to the Reformed church, and attempted to introduce the Reformed doctrine into 
all the countries belonging to Hesse-Cassel, by the deposition of the preachers 
who opposed it; no less than 41 preachers and professors laid down their charges. 
This circumstance determined Lewis the Faithful, of Darmstadt, to found a 
university of his own, at Giessen. 

Morice having, (in consequence of a lawsuit between the two houses,) come 
into possession of the whole inheritance of Lewis IV.; Marburg fell to the 
share of the house of Darmstadt, in the year 1624. 

Morice, however, himself an enlightened and learned man, granted the uni- 
versity a zealous protection, presented its library with rich collections, and added 
to the foundation the Mauritian college of Cassel. 

Atter the accession of Marburg to Darmstadt, Morice, in the year 1627, 
abdicated in favor of his third son, William V. the Constant. 

Morice had invited the professors to Cassel; but the Darmstadt government 
removed the university once more to M: arbure ; Which reOrganization was 
solemnly confirmed, on the 25th of May, 1625, It was thus, that John Winkel- 
mann, and Balthasar Mentzer, returned to the university of Marburg, which 
was moreover revived, by an additional fund of 60,000 rix dollars, 

Lewis V., successor to George IL., celebrated the first jubilee at the university 
in the year 1627; and the emperor Ferdinand IL, after a proper investigation, 
granted it new liberties and privileges, in the year 1632. Among other 
privileges, the successive deans of the professors at law, obtained the right 
of an imperial comes-palatinus (count palatine) whereby he was empowered to 
legalize; to grant armorial bearings; and to elect imperial-poets-laureat, and 
notaries, This right was even extended to whole corporations; thus, for 
instance, the whole faculty of jurists, of Ingolstadt, obtained the like rights 
in the year 1623; and the rector, or the prorector, at Goettingen, also e njoyed 
the same privilege. 

From the year 1625 to 1650, students of every communion were admitted at 
Marburg. William V. however, founded a new university at Cassel, which 
soon absorbed all the donations and legacies, as well as the bequeathed property 
and Jands, proceeding from, and situated in the countries under the domination 
of Hesse-Cassel, Stipends also were founded, in this university. 

The fead that had long existed between the two princely houses, having at 
last come to an end in the year 1648, Marburg was returned to Hesse-C assel. 

In consequence of this restitution, the united institutions were dis sjoined, and 
their respective possessions and income divided. 

When, however, the act of division was called in question in the year 1650, 
after the death of William V., between his wife and successor, the landgrave 
Amalia Elisabeth, and George II, this latter, once more chose Giessen as the 
seat of the university. 

Among the eminent professors who tanght at Marburg, down to the year 
1650, the following are most deserving of notice, viz: 


John Winkelmann, ? , 
Balthasar Mentzer, § mentioned further back, tiniest of Divinity. 
Menno Hanneken, from Friesland, ) 


Herrmann Vultejus, 2 a a 


Helfried Ulrich Hennius, prochancellor since 1625, § 
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John Kenepf, private physician to George IT., 

Juha Daniel Horst, an eminent physician and | 
author, 

John Tilemann (Hersus) a learned but most 
eccentric man, celebrated as the editor of the | 
aphorisms of Hippocrates. He was besides a 
votary of astrology and magic; taught at Mar- 
burg till the year 1650, at which time he was 
reformed. He afterwards went to Mentz, where 
he turned Jew, 

John Balthasar Schuppus, 

Rudolphi Goelenius, Profes’rs of Philosophy. 

Menno Hanneken, 


\ Professors of Medicine. 


nn 


William VI., successor to his mother Amalia Elizabeth, raised Marburg to ita 
former splendor ; endowed it with several new foundations and the income of 
different cloisters, and recalled thither the professors from Cassel]: after which, 
the second inauguration took place, on the 16th of June, 1653. 

John Crocius, professor of divinity, was chosen rector and John Vultejus, 
chancellor. The foundation was strengthened by new laws, and statutes to the 
faculties; and the university, till the close of the seventeenth century, num- 
bered many eminent men among its professors. 

The celebrated philosopher Wolf, upon his removal from Halle (see Halle) in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, was gladly welcomed and harbored 
by the landgrave Charles; although his presence caused many scruples to arise, 
among the orthodox divines at Marburg. 

The prorectorship devolved on the professor of divinity, John Christian 
Kirchmayer, at the time of the second jubilee. There were, at that epoch, 
about 500 students at the university, where Wolf maintained his seat with 
reputation, till the year 1740, at which time he returned to Halle, in the reign 
of Frederic If. of Prussia. 

The most eminent among the professors during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, were, 


John Henry Hottinger, who resided in ) 
Heidelberg from the year 1717, | p a 
Christian Kirchmayer, r rofessors of Divinity, 


John Joachim Schroeder, 


John Heinrich Kleinschmidt, 


John Ulrich of Cramer, Professors of the Law. 


The three universities of Frankfort on the Oder, Halle, and Goettingen, 
strove to engage the two last-named professors. 

We may mention also, among the eminent jurists, the imperial privy coun- 
sellor, and assessor to the imperial chamber of justice, in Wentzlar: Johann 

Carl Koenig, who taught at Marburg from the year 1742 to 1749, in which year 
he went to Halle. 

The university began to sink, in every respect, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. The elector William I., however, raised it to new splendor. 
He revived the collegium carolinum, in Cassel, and invited the most eminent 
professors to Marburg. 

As the university, however, had hitherto been in the greatest want of 
academic institutions, from the heavy charges it had to support, the elector- 
patron, now caused the following accessary establishments to be organized, viz: 
a botanic garden; a shrubbery; an anatomical hall; another for the preparation 
of animal medicines; a lying-in establishment; a cabinet of zodlogy; one of 
mathematical instruments, and of the natural sciences; a clinical hall; and, 
lastly, an institution for students of political economy. 

Among the lecturers of modern times, the philosopher Wilhelm Gottlieb 
Tennemann, who died in the year 1819, is particularly worthy of notice. 
Marburg fell under the domination of the kingdom of Westphalia, in the year 
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1807 ; and after having long Jabored under the apprehension of being broken 
up, this university, together with those of Halle and Goettingen, were confirmed 
in their existence; and besides that, endowed with the income of the two 
suppressed universities of Rinteln and Helmstaedt. 

After the departure of John Von Mueller, the town council assumed the 
superintendence. 

The library of Marburg was much increased by the addition of that of Rinteln 
university, and by those of the German suppressed orders. 

A philological seminary was founded by professor Arnoldi. 

From ameng the professors of this epoch, the following may be singled out, 
as most worthy of notice, viz: 


Makeldey, from Helmstaedt; resided afterwards ) 
at Bonn, 

Schroeder, from Helmstaedt; taught later at Tu- 
bingen, | Professors of the Law. 

Friederich Carl of Savigny, who took a journey to 
France in the year 1804, to Landshut in 1308, 
and to Berlin in the year 1212, 


Wagner, from Brunswick, 

Dissen, from Goettingen, whither he returned, 
Friedrich Kreutzer, 
Friedrich Tiedemann, 





—— es 


Profes’rs of Philosophy. 
went to Heidelberg, J 


The well-known Catholic priest and professor, Leander Van Ess, for some 
time taught the Catholic canon law, at this university. He, however, laid down 
his professorship, in the year 1822, and retired to Darmstadt. 

Karl Daub, the professor of divinity, went at first to Hanau; was next pro- 
fessor of theology in Heidelberg; then in Cologne, whence he went to Breslaw. 
He is now dead. 

After the overturning of the French domination in the year 1813; the old 
princely house being returned, many things were again suitably organized. 

Among others, who, in modern times, taught at this university, may be 
mentioned, Ernest Sartorius, from Heidelberg; who, however, in the year 1824, 
went to Dorpat, as divinity professor. He is at present superintendent-general 
of the subsidies, at Koenigsberg, in Prussia. 

Some Lutheran professors were in time added to the reformed ones, in the 
faculty of divinity, and the university of Marburg now reckons about 400 
students. 


2. KorniesserG—The most northern of the Prussian universities, was 
founded in the year 1543 by the margrave Albert of Brandenburg, without the 
imperial sanction, which he had in vain solicited. But it was privileged by king 
Sigismund of Poland, in the year 1560; and was organized on a free Protestant 
footing. 

The rector of this university, since the year 1809, is the present hereditary 
Prince of Prussia. 

Although this foundation is frequented only by students from the adjacent 
provinces, in consequence of its remoteness from the centre of the kingdom, 
yet still the number of them, at present, amounts to upwards of 400. 

The principal building of the university, (Albertinum,) is fitted up for the 
dwelling of poor students ; and the great Auditorum of the establishment, is one 
of the finest lecture halls extant. 

Kant was the most eminent of all the lecturers attached to this foundation. 
Among the professors now living, I shall next mention the astronomer Bessel, 
and the anatomist and physiologist Burdact, besides the following, viz: 


Lobeck, Von Bohlen, Jacobi, 
Voigt, Meyer, Dietz, 
Drumann, Kaehler, Schubert, 


Reidenitz, Sachs, Rosenkranz. 
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The university has also a clinical hall, and a seminary for priests, from the 
Polish and Lithuanian provinces of the kingdom; which last institution was 
founded by Frederic William I. in the year 1723. The library of the university 
has lately been added to that of the castle, and both, besides the town library, 
being deposited in the royal chateau, form a collection of 60,000 volumes, 

Although the university is said to have been reorganized by the present 
sovereign, it had nevertheless earlier been the subject of advantageous changes 
in its administration, for starting from the primary fund of 3,000 marks, with the 
addition of 800 rix dollars in the year 1836, the sum has increased pro- 
gressively till the amount of 61,712 rix dollars, whereof 58,310 rix dollars are 
taken from the public bank. 

As a proof of the progressive development of this university, we need but 
mention, that the professors, who, in the beginning amounted to 11, rose in the 
year 1797 to 26, and are now carried to 52. 

About eighteen institutions are now flourishing at this university, the system 
of teaching, the legislation, and organization of which, have been modelled 
exactly as those of the other universities of Germany. 


3. Drtuincen.—Founded by the celebrated Otto Truchsess, baron of Wald- 
berg, and bishop of Augsburg, at the time when the Council of Trent was 
convoked; was confirmed, by pope Julius III. in the year 1552, and received 
the imperial privileges from Charles V. 

So early as the year 1564, this university was put under the direction of the 
society of Jesus, (the Jesuits,) which, at that period, was beginning to acquire 
some extension. ‘The rector, the chancellor, and the gubernator were chosen 
out of that fraternity. 

Clemens Wenzeslaus, bishop of Augsburg, and elector of Trier, wrought 
numerous changes in this foundation after the suppression of the Jesuits, in the 
year 1773. The number of professors was at that time no more than 13; and 
we may further add, that this university has never enjoyed any degree of 
celebrity, having from the very beginning remained in a state of stationary 
mediocrity. 

The well-known and distinguished professor of the Catholic theology, Seiler, 
more remarkable still as a dogmatic moralist, was the only one, who, for a short 
space of time, caused this foundation to be taken notice of. 

The university was completely annihilated, when the French took possession 
of the town; and it has never since been reédified. 


4. Jena.—The plan of founding a university in Jena, was first conceived by 
the elector John Frederic the Magnanimous, in the year 1547. When this 
prince was taken through Jena, by Charles V., after the battle of Miihlberg ; 
he there, in a meeting with his three sons, advised them to elect Jena as the 
patroness of the sciences in the stead of Wittenberg, that had been taken from 
him; and to make it the seat of the new evangelical doctrine. 

The organization of this foundation was much facilitated by the donation 
made to it of the possessions of three suppressed cloisters. 

Lecturers and students were not long wanting; and we may notice, among 
the former, the philologist John Stegel, and the theologian Victorin Striegel. 
The foundation prospered so well, that, when the elector was restored to his 
liberty, in the year 1552, a very considerable number of students went forth to 
meet him. 

The emperor Charles, however, could not be prevailed on, to confirm this 
establishment, in its existence as a Protestant university. This privilege was 
granted by the emperor Ferdinand I., on the 2d of February, of the year 1558, 
at the instigation of John Schroeder, an eminent physician, who stood in high 
favor with Ferdinand, and was himself a member of the university. 

This foundation placed its greatest glory in the encouragement it gave to the 
new prospects that were from time to time opened to the sciences, more 
particularly by philosophy; as is clearly demonstrated, by its two literary 
journals, the one founded by Schuetz in the year 1785, and the other by 
Eichstidt in the year 1804. 
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The celebration of the feast of Wartburg, which was first organized at Jena, 
was very prejudicial to the prosperity of the university, as was also the cir- 
cumstance, of its having been the last residence of Sand.* 

Prussian subjects were prohibited from visiting this wanvorety, in the year 
1819. This prohibition was, however, revoked, in the year 1825. 

The zealous patronage of the successors of Frede ric, besides the many 
minor reforms to which this foundation was submitted in the course of the 
eighteenth century, but above all, the thorough one it experienced towards the 
close of that period, and in 1817, soon caused it to attain the highest splendor. 
The reform of the year 1817, was however the most perfect, as it affected not 
only the whole organization and statutes of the academy, but also those of the 
single faculties; and that new laws were enacted concerning the students ; 
besides which the fund of the establishment experienced a very considerable 
augmentation; which enabled the foundation, not only to increase the salary of 
its professors, but also to establish a seminary for philology, theology, ethics, 
and the elements of the Christian religion. Stipends and prizes were also 
attached to this institution, as well as yearly prizes, to be distributed among 
the most meritorious students, who besides, received every other kind of en- 
couragement. 

The library of the university has likewise been much enriched, both by 
purchases, and by donations and legacies. ‘The libraries of the following 
professors were, besides, at different times, added to it, viz: John Andr. Bose ; 
Domin. Arumeus ; Caspar Sagittarius; the orientalist, ‘John Andr. Danz; the 
director-general Birkues; that also of Chr. Gott. Buder, a very rich collection 
of books. In modern times, were also added the libraries of Chr. Willh. 
Bueltner, and of duke Lewis of Brunswick-Oel. 

Among the scientific collections those of the museum of mineralogy, and of 
comparative anatomy, are most remarkable. The museum of mineralogy, 
especially, has become very extensive, both from donations of entire collections, 
such as that of prince Galizin, and of the privy counsellor Hain, of Meiningen, 
and of the members of the Mineralogical Society, who made considerable 
additions to it 

Although the botanic garden of the university is small, it answers the purposes 
for which it was originally established; the more so, as professor Batsch has 
added to it the ducal garden. 

The university possesses also an observatory. 

A supreme court of judicature, for appeals, (the only one in Germany,) holds 
its sittings in this university, and the five first regular professors at law of the 
foundation, are at the same time judges of this court; whilst the other members 
of the court enjoy the rights and privileges of a professor ordinarii honoraril. 

The reason why this university is not more flourishing, in the present century, 
is the great number of universities established in the north of Germany, most of 
which are growing more and more into consideration ; and Jena will be enabled 
to rival them, only when it has added a greater number of learned professors to 
its faculties. 


3. Hetmstiipr.—This university was founded by duke Julius of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel, the son of Henry the Younger, the noted enemy of the Refor- 
mation, whom Julius succeeded in the throne, in the year 1568. This latter 
prince, at a later period, introduced the Reformation into his dominions, after it 
had taken root in the country, but above all, in most of the towns, where the 
new doctrine had acquired considerable extension. His zeal for the Reforma- 
tion was very great, and he in consequence of it, connected himself intimately 
with Chemnitz, Andreas, Schluckner, Kirchner, Heshufen, and others. 

The foundation of a university in his dominions, soon became the ardent 
desire of Julius; and as the other Lutheran universities of that period were 
rather in a declining condition, and that the town of Helmstiidt, situated on the 
frontiers, was very inviting to foreigners, a university was there founded, in the 








* Charles Louis Sand, who assassinated the celebrated Kotzebue, at Manheim, on the 9th of March, 1819. 
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year 1576, and endowed with imperial privileges, and with a considerable fund, 
drawn mostly from the possessions of suppressed Cloisters. 

This university was from the very beginning of its existence, so well or- 
ganized and protected, that it was, in a short time, looked upon as the first and 
most distinguished foundation of all Germany, and possessed many students of 
very high rank; the more so, as the faculty of philosophy soon attained to great 
reputation, under the conduct of the celebrated Casselius, and Cornelius Martini; 
add to which, that the theological direction of George Calixtus, (who brought 
the university to the highest splendor and celebrity,) was perfect in every respect. 

The university flourished under Julius, till the year 1589, at which time he 
was succeeded by his son Henry Julius, from the year 1589 till 1603. This 
prince, himself a learned man, did much in favor of the university of Helmstiidt, 
and endeavored above all to protect it from the influence of the dark and moruse 
polemio-theological spirit which reigned almost generally at that period, 

George Calixtus from Schleswig, the founder of a new system of theology, 
taught at Helmstiidt, from the year 1613, to the year 1656. 

The thirty years’ war proved most prejudicial to the university of Helmstiidt, 
as it indeed did to all the other foundations of the same kind, and was there 
productive of the most extensive immorality and licence, The university, 
however, in consequence of the great liberality of duke Charles, not only 
continued in existence, but also preserved its organization; wherefore it was 
named Julia-Carolina; during the first half of the eighteenth century. After 
this period, this university, in consequence of the foundation of Gottingen, from 
the year 1735 to 1737, lost not only a large share of its income and students, 
but also its best professors who were invited to the new establishment. 

From this period, the university continued to lose both consideration and 
students, although there still remained several learned men, viz: Hermann 
Vander Vardt, Mosheim, Carpzovius, besides Pott and the celebrated sacred 
historian Henke; in the faculty of medicine, the eminent Beiveis; in that of 
philosophy, Wernsdorf, &c. Besides the above causes of destruction, there had 
been introduced into this university, in latter times, a very uniforin Rationalist 
system of theology. 

The university of Helmstiidt was suppressed in the year 1806, when Bruns- 
wick was added to the kingdom of Westphalia by Napoleon, and, since the 
return of the Brunswick princes, in the year 1814, it has not been reédified ; 
Gottingen having become the university of the dominions of Brunswick, and 
having besides absorbed the fund and the income of the abandoned foundation 
of Helmstiidt. 


6. Wiirzpurc.—Burkhard, the first bishop of this place, founded a school, 
(belonging to the Cathedral church,) which was much patronized by the following 
bishops, viz: Popps I., count of Henneberg; Henry I., a count of Rotenberg; 
and Berthold of Sternberg. 

Thus supported, this school, from the very beginning, boasted several eminent 
professors, among whom was Stephanus, from Italy, one of the most distinguished 
men of his time, and who had been jnvited thence by count Popps. 

Berthold‘also invited from Paris, lecturers of the four faculties, and gave the 
school an organization exactly like that of the Paris academy. 

All that had been done towards the prosperity of this institution, was, however 
progressively destroyed, during the troubles that took place in the thirteenth 
century; and it was only two centuries later, that Gerhard (of the house of 
Schwarzburg) conceived the idea, to found a regular university. Death, however, 
in the year 1400, hindered him from putting this plan into execution. His 
successor, John of Eglofstein, realized the conception of his predecessor; and 
the lectures, in the new establishment, began so early as the year 1403; Pope 
Boniface IX. having granted the confirmation bull, in the year 1402. 

The bishop of Augsburg, the cathedral-deacon of Mayence, and the deacon 
of Haug, in Wiirzburg, were patrons of this establishment. John Lonfurt was 
its first rector. 

The salary of the professors was taken from the donation monies, collected 
by the university. 
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This foundation, however, upon the death of its founder, gradually fell off; 
and it was only in the year 1522, that the reédification of this university was 
effected, under the patronage of the prince and bishop, Julius, of the race of 
Mespelbrum. [le placed the foundation under the direction of the Jesuits, with 
the exception of the faculties of law, and of physic; the former of which he 
endowed with a fund of 20,000 florins; and the latter with considerable stipends, 
under the condition, that the young physicians, after having ended their academn- 
ical studies, should travel, at the expense of the university. 

The faculty of medicine assumed a superiority over all the others, which it 
preserved through every change of fortune, in consequence of an uninterrupted 
succession of skilful lecturers, who, being at the same time practising physicians 
to the hospital belonging to the university, gained and preserved for this latter 
a great and merited reputation. 

This university suffered much from the thirty years’ war, and fully recovered 
its previous splendor, only after the peace of Westphalia. A splendid jubilee was 
here celebrated, in the year 1682. At this period, Melchior Cornens and Veis 
Ebermann, studied divinity at the foundation: Franz, Frederic Von Antler, 
Blasius Weigant, Christoph Ebermann, and Philip Braun, studied the law: 
Hieronymus, William Viedung, Amling, and Franz Klein, studied physic. 

The university was much benefited by the patronage of bishop Joh. Phil. 
Franz Von Schonborn, who caused a splendid botanic garden to be laid out 
behind the the Julius hospital; and an anatomical hall to be built next to it. 
Besides this he established gratuitous public lectures on mathematics ; founded 
a professorship of history ; and increased the library. 

The most eminent professors, during the lifetime of the above patron, were, 


William Cotel, 

Henry Ducker, Professors of Divinity. 
Daniel d’Hermann Fleeder, 

Beringer, 

The two Derums, Professors of Medicine. 
Damian, 


Theodore Anthoni, 
Andreas Baumann, Professors of the Law. 
Caspar Bernard, 


The university experienced an advantageous reform in the year 1734 under 
the patronage of Fried. Carl. Von Schoenborn. A severe and competent plan 
of studies was introduced; the duties of the professors were multiplied; the 
graduating students were submitted to a severe examination; and the long 
vacations and holidays shortened. 

In consequence of this reform, the university became at a later period, the 
most celebrated among the Catholic foundations; and the one which, at the 
time of the introduction of the Reformation, gave the ton in all matters con- 
nected with the canon law. 

A professorship was also established for the law of the State; the law of 
Nature, and of Nations, and was occupied by the celebrated Ickstadt. The 
mathematical lectures were also improved; and a particular professorship 
founded for teaching civil architecture and fortification. 

Francis Anselm, the successor of Frederic Charles, improved the method of 
teaching philosophy, and the successor of Francis, Charles Philipp, founded a 
professorship of experimental natural sciences. 

The most eminent professors at that time were, 


Gottfried Hermann, 
Francis Schwarz, 
Banniza, 
Suendenmahler, 
Ettleber, 

Joseph Onymus, 


Professors of Theology. 
Professors of Law. 


Professors of Medicine. 
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New improvements were made in this university under the patronage of Adam 
Friedrich Von Seinsheim, who in the year 1757 established the superb ob- 
servatory, on the tower of the university church; and founded public profes- 
sorships for ethics, for the French language, and for eloquence. 

Eminent professors supported the reputation of this university, in the lifetime 
of the above-named prince; such were, viz: 


Ignaz Neubauer —— 
Heinrich Kilber, ¢ Professors of Divinity. 


Unger, 
Behr, 
Hiiber, 


Toor a ici 
Vogelmann, — of Medicine. 


Professors of the Law. 


Ruegemer, 
Papius, 


The university was greatly improved under the patronage of the last princely 
bishop, but one, Francis Ludwiz Von Erthal; who invited thither enlightened 
and learned men, as professors; increased the income of the library; reformed 
the museum; and wrought numerous other changes, for the better. 

The university of Wiirzburg celebrated with great magnificence the third 
jubilee, during the lifetime of this prince. 

When Wiirzburg devolved to the electoral house of the Bavarian palatinate, 
the university, far from suffering any decrease, was on the contrary zealously 
protected. It suffered much, however, at a later period, from having been given 
over to the former grand-duke of Tuscany, Ferdinand; and recovered its ex- 
istence and pristine splendor, only when it was restored to Bavaria, and had 
undergone a thorough reform, after which the number of students more than 
once exceeded 700, which number, however, fell as low as 400, in the year 
1836. 

The Julius hospital is the seat of the faculty of medicine, as it includes, 
besides the sick chambers, the lecturing halls; the anatomy hall; the cabinet 
for preparations; the botanic garden; and the chemical laboratory. Adjoining 
to this last, is also a lying-in establishment, and a special hospital for the treat- 
ment of cases of epilepsy. The library contains above 100,000 volumes. 

The cabinet of natural history was founded with the collections made by the 
former mineralogical professor Blank; and further increased by the purchase of 
the collection of Schmitt, the inspector of the forests. The musical cabinet 
is attached to this latter. In this musical institute, any one may receive (gratis) 
instruction in singing, or on any instrument he pleases; and the members of this 
institute, twice a week, give a grand concert. 

The faculty of physic is at present the only one which maintains the renown 
of the university, since the theological faculty has begun to sink. 

The perfect organization of the university of Munich, will very likely cause 
the fall of that of Wiirzburg, the more so, as the professorships of the isolated 
faculties are, in the latter, filled by men of no shining capacities. 


7. Hersorn.—This university, which was called at first by the name of High 
National School, was founded in the year 1584, by count John the Elder. It 
received its first organization from its two celebrated professors, Caspar Olevian, 
and John Piscator, by whom it soon attained a flourishing state, which it 
preserved, in consequence of the excellent professors it boasted, in every faculty. 
Thus, among the great number of students who visited this university, were 
often to be seen, princes, counts and noblemen. 

The professors’ salary consisted of from 800 to 1,000 florins, upon which it 
was possible for them to live very comfortably, considering the great cheapness 
of every thing, in the town of Herborn; the more so, as all were furnished with 
fuel gratis, and many enjoyed their lodgings, rent free. 

The charge of prorector changed annually. The departing rector gave over 
his charge, in a Latin discourse, and his successor received it with a speech, in 
the same language. The solemn feasting, which formerly occurred on these 
occasions, was at a later period, abolished. 
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The students of this university were, mostly, natives of the country, and 
almost all of them were theologians. The natives of the country enjoyed 
stipends, of from 40 to 100 florins, on which they could live very well, with 
proper economy, and a small addition from their own purses. These stipends 
at no time consisted in free board; but were always paid in ready money, so 
that every one might live according to his convenience. 

The legally established vacations, consisted of a fortnight in the spring, and 
another fortnight in autumn. These terms were, however, generally prolonged. 

The income of this school was considerable, and proceeded from the lands 
belonging to it, and from taxes, imposed on those who lost their wages, in the 
scientific contentions for superiority. 

The library also was considerable; and was opened twice a week, to the 
students. 

We may further remark, that, besides the principal building, which was styled 
the university, there existed, thereto annexed, the anatomic hall, and the in- 
stitute for midwifery. 

This university was disorganized when the French took possession of the 
town; and a theological seminary has since been established in the premises. 


8. Gressen.—When the landgrave Moritz of Hesse-Cassel, forcibly introduced 
the Reformed doctrine and worship into his dominions, and turned out numbers 
of priests and professors, Lewis V. the Faithful, of Darmstadt, saw himself 
under the necessity of withdrawing his subjects from the university of Marburg, 
which till then had been frequented by the subjects of both those States. This 
circumstance caused him to found a university of his own, and Giessen soon 
presented a refuge to the professors discarded from Marburg. He at first 
established in the year 1605, an academic gymnasium, to which were nominated 
the following professors, viz. 

John Winkelmann, Conrad Dietrich. 
Balthasar Mentzer, 


Lewis V. was enabled to found a university at Giessen, 1. With the income 
of the university possessions, (situated in the dominions of Darmstadt, ) 
which, till the separation, belonged to Marburg, and consisted mostly in con- 
fiscated church property. 2. With the rich stipends that had also belonged to 
Marburg. 3. and lastly, by the liberal donations of the estates of the country. 
He was moreover encouraged in his views by the number of students, both 
national and foreigners, who frequented the gymnasium. 

In order to insure the success of his meditated foundation, he himself took a 
journey to the emperor Rudolph III. in the year 1607, and obtained from him 
the privileges he wished. The college was in consequence founded, and the 
inauguration thereof took place on the 17th of October, in the year 1607. 

The university of Giessen was transferred to Marburg in the year 1627, 
when Marburg devolved to Darmstadt, and Moritz of Hesse-Cassel, had the 
Reformed university removed to Cassel. The university of Giessen remained 
in Marburg, till the year 1650, when it was removed back to Giessen, in con- 
sequence of the separation that occurred at that period. (See Marburg.) 

The library of the university was progressively collected. 

The faculty of political economy was founded by professor Schlettwein, in 
the year 1777. 

The princes of the country promoted the welfare of this university, by good 
laws, and donations ; and founded besides, towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, an institute for midwifery and lying-in. 

Giessen, notwithstanding the many advantages it possessed, has however 
always been the theatre of the greatest degeneration of students, and has 
besides never boasted many very learned men.* 


9. Paprrnorn.—This university originated in a Jesuit gymnasium, which 
was one of the most flourishing institutes of the kind extant at that period, and 
was founded in the year 1592, by bishop Theodore Von Fuerstenberg. 





* Kuinoel, Schmidt and Pfannkuche are exceptions to this remark.—EviTor. 
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This gymnasium was changed into a university in the year 1615, which was 
solemnly inaugurated in the year 1623. It was disorganized in the year 1819, 
and its income was employed for the amelioration of the gymnasium of Pa- 
derborn, and the faculty of theology in Miinster. A Catholic theological 
seminary has now taken its place. 


10. Rinrecry.—Ernst III. count of Holstein and Schaumburg, had founded 
a gymnasium at Stadthagen, in the year 1610, which in a short time became so 
flourishing, that it was, nine years after, made a university, and transferred to 
Rinteln, in the year 1621, under the name of Ernestina. 

This university did not thrive immediately after its removal in consequence 
of the exorbitant price of the necessaries of life, which caused most of the 
students present at that time, to withdraw from the foundation. The learned 
John Gisenius, however, soon drew a considerable number of students to the 
establishment, and the solicitude of Ernst, soon procured both consideration 
and prosperity for the university. 

The death of the above-mentioned patron, however, and the taking of the 
town by duke Christian of Brunswick Liineburg, in the year 1623, caused the 
greater number of professors to remove, and the auditories to be shut. 

After the well-known bloody edict of restitution was issued, the Catholics 
demanded the restitution of the cloister for nuns, which Ernst had appointed 
for the support of the university. A swarm of Benedictine monks hereupon 
took possession of the college ; and at the next assembly of the States of the 
empire, at Regensburg, the emperor was solicited to take the university from 
the Lutherans, and bestow it on the Catholics. This petition was however 
rejected. 

The Lutheran professors, were, nevertheless, most greviously oppressed by 
the monks, and the university itself, suffered much thereby. 

The countess Elisabeth of Schaumburg, at length re-established this uni- 
versity, in the year 1641; to the prosperity of which the following princes 
largely contributed. 

Otto of Schaumburg, the son of the above countess, and William VI., landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel, who at the death of Otto obtained a share in the university, 
in consequence of the act of division of the year 1647. This last mentioned 
patron, gave a proof of the interest he took in the university, by the foundation 
of the collegii Wilhe]mini. 

When Schaumburg, in the year 1665, made over his share in the university 
to Hesse, new improvements were made in the organization of the university of 
Rinteln. The prorectorship of this foundation is renewed every year; and 
the chancellor is chosen for life. ‘The professors were, half Lutheran, and half 
Reformed ; with the exception of the faculty of theology, all the lecturers of 
which were of the Reformed communion. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the students of this university, were, 
morality and politeness; qualities which procured them admission into all 
private societies. 

The library of the university was created by donations from different private 
persons ; that of professor Vagedes, in the year 1698, was the most considerable 
of that period. Very numerous additions have since been made to this library, 
by the government of the country. 

This university was suppressed by the king of Westphalia, (Jérome Bona- 
parte,) in the year 1809, and there remains at this day, only a gymnasium, with 
a library and a good collection of physical and mathematical instruments. 


11. A.tporr—Was only a gymnasium at the time of its foundation, in the 
year 1575. This gymnasium was made an academy, in the year 1580, and 
the faculty of philosophy obtained the magistri privilegium. From an academy 
it rose to the rank of a university, in the year 1623, when the faculties of law 
and of medicine, obtained the right to create doctors and graduates; as the 
faculty of philosophy, to create poets. This privilege to create doctors, was 
extended also to the faculty of theology, in the year 1697. 

The university had four curators, who were eminent judges, and principals 
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of the college of Nuernberg ; these were commissioned to procure and instal 
the professors. The first among them was styled Ephorus, and was a church- 
warden of Nuernberg. In this town lived also the prochancellor, who was the 
counsellor of the curators. 

The theology professors, were at the same time ecclesiastics ; for the first 
one among them was the minister; the second, an arch deacon; and the third, 
a deacon of the church of Altdorf. The faculty of theology enjoyed also the 
privilege of ordination over all the ecclesiastics of Nuernberg, and the adjacent 
country. 

The faculty of the law held an ancient and celebrated court of assizes, to 
which the most remote provinces of Germany sent causes to be judged; and 
the Rittershousischen and Linkischen councils of which, have been printed. 

The faculty of medicine had a private society; and all the students were 
obliged to connect themselves with it, by causing their names to be inscribed 
by the senior of the faculty. 

One of the professors of the faculty was the physician of Altdorf, and of the 
adjacent country. 

Altdorf ever possessed most distinguished lecturers, in all the faculties; the 
following have been among the most eminent: 


Sauberla, ) 
Zeltner, 

Fabricius, 

Hlackspan, | Professors of Divinity. 
Sontag, 
Bernhold, 
Deederlein, ) 
Hugo Donellas, ) 
Scipio Gentilis, 
The Rittershouses, 
Ludwell, 

Link, + Professors of the Law. 
Heinrich, 

Wagenseil, 

Von Teutschenbrunn, 
H[eumann, J 


Nich. Taurellus, ) 
Ernst Soner, 
Kasper Hofmann, 
The Hoffmanns, > Professors of Medicine. 
Heister, 

Joh. Jacob Boier, 
Alorritz, J 


Schweeter, 7 
Felwinger, 
Moller, 
Omeis, 
Roetenbeck, 
Schwarz, 
Koehler, 
Nagel, ) 


¢ Professors of Philosophy. 





The number of students who resorted to this university, was soon, therefore, 
very considerable, especially natives of Poland, Bohemia, and Austria. Among 
these were to be seen counts, barons, and even princes, who however dwelt in 
a separate building, and had a particular prorector, chosen from among the 
professors. 

The beautiful situation of Altdorf, contributed much also to increase the 
number of students ; but above all, the great advantages they there enjoyed. 
Besides the possibility there was, for them to go through the course of the 
private faculties in the space of three years, (with proper application,) they 
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also were rated much cheaper than at any other university ; and might attend, 
moreover, very cheap establishments when they wished to exercise themselves 
in oratory or disputation. These sort of institutions were formerly so frequented, 
that it would scarce be possible to gather, or even count the number of printed 
speeches and controversies, that were therein spoken. 

The formerly very rich and beneficent house of Nuernberg, had richly en- 
dowed the foundation with stipends and institutes, mostly in favor of the 
natives, although foreigners might also occasionally enjoy them; and have also 
access to the free institutes, as well as to the public refectories. 

Students lived and ate very cheaply at this university, as luxury had gained 
much less access here than in the other foundations. ‘There flourished also at 
this place, a Latin society, where laborious young men might learn much. 

The theologians also, of this university, had many opportunities of practice, 
both in preaching and by catechetical exercises. The jurists were enabled to 
open practical colleges; and the medical students had free access to all the 
societies of physicians, whom they even attended, in their visits to the sick ; 
besides which, the clinical institute afforded them an excellent opportunity of 
improvement. 

The library of this university proceeded mostly from donations, as the foun- 
dation had been effected without any settled fund or income having been given 
for its support. ‘his library, although divided into several sections, was 
preserved in the fine building, belonging to the university, named the college. 

The old library of this university contained a perfect collection of Bibles; the 
works of the holy fathers ; old manuscripts, &c. 

A philosophical library, founded by a Nuernberg apothecary, belonged to the 
philosophical faculty only. 

A costly collection, comprising all the branches of science, was given the 
university, by the privy counsellor Christopher Jacob Treis. 

Besides the library, there was no want of means of improvement, in the 
university of Altdorf. Such were, the anatomy hall; the extensive chemical 
laboratory ; a rich collection of chirurgial apparatus and instruments, as also of 
optical objects; the fine observatory erected in the year 1711, on the roof of the 
central pavilion of the university ; and lastly the beautiful botanic garden. 

This university, as many others, was abolished when the French domination 
was established in Germany. 


12, Bameerc.—This university owed its foundation to Otto, the bishop of 
that town. It was founded in the year 1648, and named Ottoniana. It origina- 
ted in a gymnasium, that was organized in the year 1585, at Bamberg. 

This university had in the beginning and till the year 1739, only two faculties ; 
those of divinity and of philosophy. Prince Frederick Charles, in that year, 
added the faculties of jurists and of physicians. 

The professors were in the habit of giving a daily lecture of one hour, on the 
science which was pointed out to them. In consequence of this organization, 
many sciences, (but especially the more remote accessary sciences,) were 
totally neglected; such as the feudal law; history; legislation; the natural 
sciences; and natural history, &c. &c. &c. 

The university library owed its foundation to the Jesuits; and contained no 
other but Jesuitical works. It was completed by a rich collection of books, 
preserved in the Micheisberg. 

Prince Frederick, count of Seinsheim, had an anatomical museum built in the 
year 1773. 

The seminary for the education of secular ecclesiastics, also belonged to the 
university. 

This university was suppressed in the year 1803; and a lyceum erected in 
its stead, in which a competent course of lectures on philosophy and on divinity 
is now carried on. 


[To be concluded. } 
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HISTORY OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL AND PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS IN VERMONT. 


{Prepared by Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, D. D., Register.) 


Tne importance of being organized as a body, doubtless occurred to the 
ministers of Vermont, at an early period of its history. But no definite arrange- 
ment appears to have been made till 1795. The annual Commencement at 
Dartmouth College was the occasion on which the first meeting fur consultation 
was held, 

The Records of the Convention commence with the following words: 

“Ata meeting of Delegates from the several Bodies of ministers in the State 
of Vermont, convened by circular letters at the house of President John 
Wheelock, Aug. 27, 1795, were present, Rev. Messrs. Job Swift, Samuel 
Whiting, Lyman Potter, Asa Burton, and Martin Tullar. Mr. Whiting was 
chosen Moderator and Mr. Tullar Scribe.” “It was unanimously agreed that 
there be in future a General Convention of Ministers” in the State of Vermont, 
and that “all Associations and Presbyteries composed of ministers regularly 
introduced shall be allowed to send two members to said Convention; and in 
any county in the State, where there shall not be more than one regular min- 
ister, he shall for the present be entitled to a seat in the Convention.” It was 
declared: “The general object and design of this Convention shall be to consult 
union and friendship among ministers; and the general interest and well-being 
of the churches.” ‘They “agreed that the first meeting of said Convention shall 
be on the third Tuesday of June next, at evening, at the house of Mr. Whiting 
of Rockingham, and that the preacher be appointed by the Royalton Asso- 
ciation.” 

The preceding extracts compose the substance of the record of this meeting. 

Agreeably to the preceding arrangement, the first meeting of the Convention 
was held at Rockingham, June 21, 1796. ‘The number present is not stated in 
the Record. At most there was a delegation from the three Associations 
only, that are mentioned in the records of the next year. One great object 
aimed at by this meeting was to unite ministers “into Associations or Pres- 
byteries,” and churches in Consociations, or “into such connection and 
society, as that they may put strength into each other’s hands by mutual 
watch.” The Convention proposed the inquiry to be answered by the As- 
sociations, “ Whether it be thought expedient to form any connection with the 
General Conventions of New Hampshire and Massachusetts and the General 
Association of Connecticut.” It was resolved to choose a Register, “ whose 
business it shall be to keep a record of all the doings of the Convention from 
time to time, as they may be transmitted to him by the scribe.” In 1797, he 
was made a member of the Convention, ex officio, and in 1801, Treasurer. The 
minister of the parish was not admitted to a seat in the body till 1802. 

In 1797 and 1798, the Convention was attended by two Delegates from each 
of the following Associations—Windham, Royalton, and “the Association in 
the Western District.” As the State at this time, sent two representatives to 
Congress, it was politically divided into Eastern and Western Districts. The 
Association on the west side of the Green Mountain, took its name from the 
congressional district, in which its members resided. And even when, after 
this political division ceased, the Association was divided by the line between 
Rutland and Addison counties, the new Associations were first called the 
Southern and Northern Associations of the Western District. The Southern, 
from which Pawlet Association was set off, is now called Rutland. The 
Northern soon took the name Northwestern, which they gave up on their 
division, as appropriate to the new Association, which still retains that name, 
and took the name of Addison. 

As the population and ministers of Vermont were continually increasing by 
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immigration from different parts of the country, though chiefly from the two 
contiguous New England States and Connecticut, and were to a great extent 
stranvers to each other, the Convention, from its first organization, appears to 
have been extremely anxious that the Orthodox ministers and churches, and 
most of them were such, should become united in Associations and Consocia- 
tions, somewhat like Connecticut. ‘This subject was agitated in the Convention 
every year, till, in 1799, they report apparently with much satisfaction, “that 
Windham Association with the churches in the same county, and the Associa- 
tion in the Western District, with the churches in that vicinity, have con- 
sociated.” ‘They still “request other Associations to use their endeavors to 
form into Consociations according to what has been previously recommended 
by Convention.” Orange Association, (the northern members of which were 
afterwards organized as Coos Association, and finally took the name of 
Caledonia Association,) was this year for the first time represented in the 
Convention, and had doubtless been recently organized. It embraced the 
territory on both sides of Connecticut river which had been occupied by the 
Grafton Presbytery. This Presbytery about this time discontinued its meetings, 
Neither this nor any other Presbytery was ever represented in the C onvention. 
As there never has been but an exceedingly small number of Presbyterian 
ministers or churches in Vermont, the word Presbyterian was probably in- 
troduced into the title of the Convention by its originators, with a reference 
to this Presbytery. 

In 1801, two Delegates, “Rev. Messrs. Simon Waterman, and Nathan 
Perkins,” attended the Convention from the General Association of Con- 
necticut. They were authorized to consummate a union between the two 
bodies, which was cheerfully acceded to. A similar arrangement was sub- 
sequently made, at different times, with several other Ecclesiastical bodies. 
To quote from the printed minutes of 1827, “The principles of union with 
these several bodies are substantially the same, viz: the Convention sends to 
each of them one or two Delegates or Commissioners annually, and they each 
send annually to the Convention the same number.” These Delegates have 
the same right of sitting, debating and voting, as the body to whic A they are 
sent. For a more particular account, see Assembly’s Digest, p. 300. At the 
request of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, the Convention 
consented, in 1834, that so far as these two bodies were concerned, their 
Delegates should not vote. 

Though the Convention never had any ecclesiastical authority, and never 
claimed any, nor desired any, they ever considered themselves as guardians 
of the churches, as set to watch for their welfare, and as bound to use all their 
influence to promote their spiritual interests. The Convention, some of the 
Associations and the Consociations of the Western District, manifested an 
extreme solicitude to have the many vacant churches supplied with preaching 
as far as practicable ; and urged the importance of having the settled ministers 
occasionally perform missionary tours of a few weeks, looking to the pastors in 
the vicinity to supply their pulpits, during their absence, except one Sabbath. 
By this means many destitute churches were cheered and blessed with ordi- 
nances, and strengthened. The Convention enjoined this course, at their first 
meeting in 1796, and did not cease from time to time to urge it on the Asso- 
clations, even many years after a Missionary Society was organized in the 
State. They were, at the same time, solicitous to guard the churches against 
the labors of those incorrect in sentiment and immoral in practice. 

In 1800, they commenced the annual appointment of a “Committce of 
Credentials, whose duty it shall be to examine and certify the standing and 
regularity of those who come to, or go from us, under the title of ministers ; 
and to prevent impositions from those of doubtful or bad character.” Many 
churches had suffered severely. ‘This procedure was casting the wgis of pro- 
tection over those who were disposed to proceed cautiously. 

Solicitude for the vacant churches induced the Convention, in 1807, at their 
meeting in the study of the present Register, to form themselves into a society 
to be known by the name and style of the “ Vermont Missionary Society.” All 
the business of the Society was to be transacted “by twelve Trustees, who 
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were authorized to institute and superintend the publication of a periodical 
work.” The Trustees met without delay, and by the mere influence of a 
circular to the churches, soon found $750 at their disposal for missionary 
purposes. During the first year they appointed nine missionaries to labor for 
terms of from nine to thirty-two weeks each. They also, as they had been 
directed, reported a Constitution to the Convention, which, as adopted in 1808, 
made the Missionary Society consist of the Convention for the time being, and 
of all other persons who gave a stipulated sum to the funds of the Society. The 
Congregational churches of Vermont made this Society the organ of their mis- 
sionary operations, till the rise, in 10818, of the Vermont Juvenile, now Vermont 
Domestic Missionary Society. 

The Convention this year, 1808, took up the subject of Tracts. But not 
having time to mature a plan for their circulation, they referred the whole 
subject to the Trustees of the Missionary Society. The result was the or- 
ganization of the Vermont Tract Society, which, till the rise of the New 
Kugland Tract Society in Boston, continued to publish, as well as circulate 
Tracts. Wishing tu codperate with that institution, the “Convention,” in 1814, 
recommended “the formation of Auxiliary Tract Societies in the respective 
towns, to receive Tracts from the New England Society,” and that the opera- 
tions of the Vermont Tract Society should cease. For further particulars in 
regard to the Missionary and Tract Societies, and to the operations of the 
Consociations on the west side of the mountain, in promoting the cause of 
missions, the reader is referred to the Adviser, vol. i. pp. 17, 68, and 179; to 
the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, vol. vi. p. 432; to the Connecticut 
Evangelical Magazine and Religious Intelligencer, vol. 1. p. 305; to the 
Panoplist, vol. ii. p. 880, 

‘The Convention also resolved, that it is “expedient, that a periodical pub- 
lication of a religious nature be established in this State.” They accordingly 
appointed twelve editors, and committed the whole concern to their care. The 
consequence of this arrangement was the establishment of the Adviser or 
Vermont Evangelical Magazine, which was commenced in January, 1809, at 
Middlebury, and continued seven years. ‘The Adviser was always entirely 
under the control of the General Convention, as they appointed the editors 
annually. ‘The profits were pledged to the Missionary Society. This work 
was very generally patronized by the Congregational denomination, and the 
number published sometimes exceeded 2,500. 

In 1809, “The Convention deeply lamenting the too prevalent neglect of 
catechetical instruction, recommended to the ‘Trustees of the Missionary So- 
ciety, to address the public in general and ministers and churches in particular, 
on this highly important subject; and to take measures for printing a cheap 
edition of the Primer.” The result was an Address, (written by the late Dr. 
Burton, and published in the Adviser, vol. iii. p. 295,) and an edition of 10,000 
Primers, embracing valuable matter only, and consisting chiefly of the As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism, and Watts’s Divine Songs. ‘These were distributed 
over the whole State, and purchased generally in quantities at cost, by the 
churches or a few individuals in each town, and distributed gratuitously. 

The Convention was one of the first public bodies that gave a warning 
voice on the danger of using ardent spirits as a beverage. They com- 
menced in 1811, and spoke from time to time in louder and louder tones, 
till in 1834, they resolved that they “deem the obligations resting on every 
friend of his country and of man to contribute to the utmost to the cause of 
temperance, as undeniable and imperative ; and that they therefore regard every 
professor of religion who forbears associating himself with a Temperance 
Society, and especially every one who indulges himself in the use of ardent 
spirits, as greatly wanting in his duty, and as helping by his example and in- 
fluence, to retard a reformation of the highest importance to individual and 
public virtue and happiness.” 

From the first organization of the Convention, they deplored the want of 
competent religious teachers in Vermont. As early as 1804, a Society had 
been established in the west part of the State, (being probably the first 
regularly organized Education Society in the country,) “ whose object” was 
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“to aid pious and ingenious young men in indigent circumstances, to acquire 
education for the work of the gospel ministry.” See Pan. vol. ii. p. 237. In 
Isil, the Associations in the east part of the State, north of Windham county, 
determined to go still further, and to establish a Theological Institution, “de- 
signed for those who have as yet had only acommon education.” When the 
Convention was appealed to “to patronize it,” they were not satisfied with the 
plan, and appointed a Committee “to propose such arrangement as would 
render the Seminary more extensively useful.” In the event a public meeting 
was held, and an Academy established, to aid “in fitting for college” “ pious 
young men in indigent circumstances,” and in completing “the education of 
such as are so fitted,” at existing institutions. ‘This seminary, in consequence 
of the donation of Mr. Kimball of Plainfield, N. H., was finally located at that 
place and bore his name. Adviser, vol. iii. p. 341, vol. iv. p. 309; Connecticut 
Magazine and Evangelical Intelligencer, vol. vi. pp. 37 and 71. 

The subject of a Theological Seminary in Vermont has often been before the 
Convention. The fact that so many pious men reared up and passing through 
the first and second stages of education with constitutions and habits and modes 
of reasoning adapted to the State, and that so few of them after completing 
theological studies abroad ever return, has affected many minds. ‘The Con- 
vention have appointed committees on the subject and passed resolutions. But 
no adequate means have been at command, and no effectual measures have been 
taken or hardly attempted; though the Convention went so far in 1836 as to 
resolve, ** That the present situation of our Zion and the history of our past 
efforts to reform her desolations, go to show not only the expediency, but 
absolute necessity and duty now to make a vigorous and powerful effort to 
furnish the facilities within our own bounds for pious young men to obtain a 
thorough theological education.” 

February 2, 1820, a State Society was formed, by the name of “the North- 
western Branch of the American Education Society.” This Branch has been 
well sustained by the pastors and churches, and especially so by the officers 
and guardians of the literary institutions of Vermont. It has hitherto been 
efficient in furnishing young men for the ministry, and in raising funds for their 
education; and it seems destined to perform an important instrumentality in 
supplying the world with able and faithful ambassadors of the cross. 

In 1812, the Convention deemed it important that a Bidle Society should be 
established in Vermont. They accordingly resolved, “That a Committee, 
without distinction of denominations, be appointed to prepare and digest a 
plan for the organization and government of said Society.” A large committee 
of clergymen and laymen, in different parts of the State, was appointed, and, 
through their agency, the Vermont Bible Society was organized at the meeting 
of the Legislature in the following month. 

Reformation in the morals of the community engrossed a great share of the 
time and energies of the Convention in 1813. ‘They prepared and published a 
Constitution, which they recommended to be adopted, (“with such alterations 
as” each “Society shall deem expedient,”) by every town in the State. 
Though those who strictly followed the advice of the Convention formed 
Societies “ for the encouragement of good morals and the suppression of vice,” 
still the sins of “ profaneness, profanation of the Sabbath, and the intemperate 
use of spirituous liquors,” were chiefly aimed at by the Convention, and by the 
organizations which they brought into being. A very strong interest was 
extensively excited on this subject, and was followed, at least in some parts of 
the State, by a manifest reformation, especially in regard to travelling on the 
Sabbath. 

The next and following years the subject of Sabbath mails was considered, 
and numerous petitions against this desecration of the Sabbath were forwarded 
to Congress, in conformity with the recommendations of the Convention. 

In 1817, the Convention adopted a regulation, to which they have uniformly 
adhered—that the Register should lay before them, at the commencement of 
every session, a docket of the ordinary business. ‘The consequence has been, 
that the Convention, instead of being obliged to wait for a committee of over- 
tures to report, are ready the moment they are organized ‘to proceed to business. 
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Their progress in entering on business was much accelerated by a subsequent 
resolution, that the Register and minister of the parish shall prepare the roll. 
By this course the delay occasioned by reading certificates of membership is 
saved. 

In 12818, it was proposed by the New England bodies in correspondence, to 
have a kind of standing committee, or committee of union, in which all the 
different bodies should be represented annually. Though the Convention has 
generally been swift to follow the older New England States, yet, in this 
instance, they declined, though from year to year solicited to unite, uniformly 
professing that they could see no material benefits as likely to result from such 
a committee. 

The Convention from time to time had urged the importance of having the 
churches form into Consociations. Ascertaining in 1222 that nearly or quite 
all the churches on the west side of the mountain were consociated, and that 
three Consociations had been organized on the eastern side, they resolved so to 
alter their Constitution, that Consociations might be represented in the Con- 
vention. 

The Convention, in their anxiety to promote a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
instituted, in 1825, two Societies. One consisting of the Convention and such 
persons as subscribe one dollar annually, and ten dollars to be members for life, 
was denominated the “Vermont Sabbath School Union.” ‘The other was a 
Society “to promote the formation and prosperity of Bible Classes.” It con- 
sisted of the Convention for the time being and such other persons as they may 
invite to act with them. Both these Societies held their anniversaries in con- 
nection with the meeting of the Convention, and contributed no small amount 
of influence to promote the objects for which they were instituted. The latter 
Society after a few years was merged in the former, which still continues. 

A committee in 1825 was appointed “to take into consideration the ex- 
pediency of establishing a religious newspaper.” After various consultations, 
the Vermont Chronicle was established at Bellows Falls, in January, 1826, and 
the present editor consented to take the whole pecuniary responsibility on 
himself. ‘The Convention, at their meeting in 1826, were much gratified to find 
a paper in successful operation, and threw in all the influence they were capable 
of exerting to promote its circulation. 

In 1834, a ‘Tract was laid before the Convention, prepared by a committee 
appointed the previous year, on the duties and responsibilities of Christian 
parents. ‘The committee to whom it was referred, after speaking of it in terms 
of decided approbation, stated “that they deein it highly desirable that a copy 
of the Address should be placed in the hands of every Christian parent in all 
our churches.” A large edition was printed, and very many churches took a 
sufficient number of copies to supply every family. 

The first and succeeding years after the organization of the Convention, 
attempts were made to procure to be “printed” ful] statistics in regard to the 
ecclesiastical condition of Vermont. But the successive committees, for several 
years, were very ineflicient. In 1802, a part of the original object was secured. 
A report was accepted, representing that there were in the State “settled 
ministers of the Congregational order, 38; dismissed ministers continuing to 
labor in the ministry, 10; licensed candidates for the ministry, 6.” The next 
year, 1803, a catalogue of the names of ministers was made out, and is ap- 
pended to this sketch. ‘The Convention has annually, for several years, pub- 
lished a statistical table of the ministers and churches. They attempted, in 
1835, to accomplish much more,—to prepare for the American Quarterly 
Register a statistical account and summary sketch of the ministers and churches, 
including revivals, from the first settlement of the State. Whether the Con- 
vention will be able to awaken sufficient interest in ministers to furnish the 
historical account of their own parishes; and to secure committees, who will 
have leisure and activity enough to carry the plan through, is yet to be de- 
termined. It could not be ascertained, in 1257, that reports of but two counties, 
Addison and Caledonia, were so far perfected, as to be ready for publication. 

Vermont, in common with other States, has entered, with much promptitude, 
the field of benevolence. ‘The previous history shows that, in some things, the 
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State has hardly been “a whit behind the very chiefest.” Great inconvenience 
was experienced in consequence of there being no well-known arrangement in 
respect to the times of applying to the churches to aid particular objects. Some 
of the Consociations had endeavored to avoid this evil, by prescribing particular 
months to aid certain specified objects. But still the end could not be effectually 
secured, except by some general and published arrangement. The “ Deliberative 
Convention,” a body composed of clergymen and laymen, that met at Montpelier, 
in 1834, to consider and advise in regard to points of a moral and religious 
character, took up this subject, and recommended to the churches particular 
months for certain specified objects. ‘The General Convention adopted their 
plan, with such modifications, that certain months are assigned to certain 
Societies, or to promote certain specified objects of benevolence, in particular 
parts of the State, while, in other parts, other objects are admitted to claim 
patronage. For instance, “In Windhain and Windsor counties, the two months 
for the cause of educating pious young men for the ministry are to end on the 
first week in September. For Domestic Missions, on the first week in No- 
vember. For Foreign Missions, on the first week in January,” &c. In other 
counties other times are allotted to these objects. In Bennington and some 
other counties the two months “for Domestic Missions” end “on the first week 
in September—tfor the cause of educating pious young men for the ministry, on 
the first week in November.” ‘Thus, if it were important for the churches to 
enjoy the labors of an agent appointed by some Socicty, or by some Associa- 
tion of their own pastors, to plead for aid, in educating pious young men for the 
ministry, he might consider Windham and Windsor counties his appropriate 
field for July and August, and Bennington county, &c. for September and 
October. ‘The Convention also recommended, that County Anniversaries, in 
which some of the leading benevolent objects are to be brought under con- 
sideration, should be held in succession, and two in a week, so that an Agent 
might attend the whole of them in a short period, and without loss of time. 
“In Windham county, on the 3d Tuesday in September; in Windsor county, 
on the Thursday following; in Orange county, on the fourth ‘Tuesday in 
September; in Washington county, on the Thursday following; in Rutland 
and Bennington countics, on ‘Tuesday next after the fourth Tuesday in Sep- 
tember; in Addison county, on the Thursday following.” ‘Thus continuing 
through Chittenden and Franklin, Orleans and Caledonia, and finally “in Essex, 
on the fifth ‘Tuesday after the fourth ‘Tuesday in September.” ‘Though this 
arrangement has become very satisfactory to the Convention and to the 
churches, some have occasionally been disposed to treat with disregard that 
part of it which relates to the times of making collections. ‘This led the Con- 
vention at their last meeting to pass the following preamble and resolution: 

“ Whereas, this Convention has recommended to the churches in Vermont to 
make collections for benevolent societies, according to a certain plan in respect 
to times of solicitation; and whereas there is a tendency, on the part of the 
societies, to interfere with this arrangement; Resolved, That this Convention 
deem it important, that the plan be rigorously adhered to by the churches.” 

At the same time, the Convention also voted to recommend to all the churches 
within our bounds to have the order of collections for benevolent objects printed, 
and placed in the house of every church member. 

‘The interests to be promoted, under the arrangements of the Convention, in 
addition to the cause of Education, Foreign and Domestic Missions already 
alluded to, are those of the Bible, Tracts and Seamen. Several societies for 
aiding other objects have also been recommended to the favorable regards of 
the community—as the Peace Society, the Colonization Society, the American 
Doctrinal Tract Society, and the American Sabbath School Union. 

While the Convention have afforded such facilities to Agents, they by no 
means imagined that great numbers of them are to be sustained for the purpose 
of throwing light upon the pathway of the churches, or of exciting thei to liberal 
doings. ‘They seem to have believed that the church, which waits to be pushed 
lp to its duty, by an Agent independent of its pastor, is in the condition of the 
delinquent debtor, who neglects to pay what is honestly due, till he is pressed 
to it by a suit at law, where he cannot come off with a fair character, except by 
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paying both debt and charges. The Convention have ever considered that a 
few officers or Agents to “superintend the general concerns of the different 
benevolent societies are indispensable ; that their efforts, even to press pecu- 
niary claims, may often be very important, especially on public occasions; and 
that all beyond this, though yet to some extent doubtless necessary, results 
from negligence of pastors and churches, or is to be “suffered” because of 
“the hardness of their hearts.” ‘They accordingly at the last meeting passed 
the following resolution; “That owing to the ap: athy of the pastors and churches, 
the Convention are not prepared to say that the services of Agents to promote 
benevolent objects should be dispensed with; yet they believe that the pastors 
and churches should feel such responsibility to labor in every good work, as to 
render the services of Agents unnecessary.” At another time, 1833, the Con- 
vention recommended “to the Associations, at least occasionally, to enter into 
such arrangements by appointing one or more of their own number to perform, 
gratuitously, within their own bounds, such labor as will in a measure save the 
expense of agencies; and that the Associations, which comply with this recom- 
mendation, be requested to report to this Convention.” 

Notwithstanding these views are cherished by the Convention, they have 
been very liberal in yielding to the claims of Agents to be heard at their 
meetings. Beside, all the Agents who attended the last meeting to aid at the 
anniversaries of socicties kindred in character with their own agency, as many 
as six at least were permitted to address the Convention on their favorite 
topics. This circumstance, in connection with the fact that the Convention 
were pressed for time, may have influenced some individuals to vote more 
promptly for the last named resolution. 

The subject of slavery has been before the Convention repeatedly. At the 
last meeting they expressed their views in the three following resolutions, 
which were “ passed unanimously.” 

“ Resolved, ‘That we record our conviction, that the system of slavery existing 
in our land is an enormous evil; that it is the instrument of immense wrong, 
cruelty and oppression; that, if continued, it must, in our apprehension, soon 
draw down upon our nation the heavy judgments of God. 

“ Resolved, That we can see no adequate remedy for the evils of slavery short 
of its entire removal; and that immediate measures ought to be taken by all 
concerned, for its abolition at the earliest practicable period. 

“ Resolved, That, while we would deprecate any unwarrantable interference 
with the institutions of others, yet our near connection with our Southern 
brethren calls upon us affectionately to express to them our belief, that as 
citizens, and much more as Chiristians, they ought no longer to countenance 
the systein of slavery prevailing among them; but, on the contrary, by all 
becoming means to attempt its earliest possible removal.” 

As most of the following proceedings do not derive any importance from their 
date, no attempts will be made to arrange them in chronological order. 

The Convention was originally an assemblage of a few friends delegated to 
promote social intercourse among ministers, “and to consult the general interest 
of the churches.” Unless what is quoted from the doings of 1795 be construed 
as such, the Convention had no Constitution till 1819. At the latter date, they 
formally adopted a Constitution, which in 1822 was altered to admit the Con- 
sociations, and again altered in 1834, to admit three Delegates from the larger 
Associations. ‘The first three Articles of the Constitution, as now in force, 
follow. 

“ArtIcLE 1. The principal objects of the General Convention of Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian Ministers and Delegates in Vermont, shall be to 
promote brotherly intercourse and harmony; to yield mutual assistance, and 
excite in each other the spirit of Christian fervor; to learn the state and re- 
commend measures for the weifare of the churches; to obtain religious infor- 
mation respecting the Christian church, in this country and through the world ; 
and to cotperate with other similar institutions in building up the cause of the 
great Redeemer. 

“Arr. 2. ‘lhe General Convention receive, as articles of faith, the doctrines 
of Christianity, as they are generally expressed in the Assembly’s Shorter 
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Catechism. These doctrines are understood by us to be those which from the 
beginning, have been generally embraced by the Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches in New England, and especially in Vermont. 

“Art. 3. Every Association, Presbytery, or Consociation in Vermont, or 
partly in Vermont, which receives the doctrines above specitied, as the Christian 
faith, is entitled to send two delegates to the Convention ; and each Association 
consisting of eight or more ordained ministers, may send three members.” 

After an article relating to Officers, the fifth article prescribes the time of 
the annual meeting—* the second ‘Tuesday in September, at 2 o’clock, P. M.” 

The Convention have published the following recommendations, separately 
and more formally than usual. 

“As the relation between a minister and his people is one of the most 
solemn that ean be formed in this world, the Convention recommend, that this 
relation should never be dissolved, without making public the true reasons of 
discontent in the parties, since the opposite practice tends, on the one hand, to 
shield the immoralities and erroneous opinions of a minister, or on the other, 
to gloss over the unreasonable discontents and vices of a people.” 

“It is recommended to the friends of the Redeemer, throughout our par- 
ticular connection, to observe a season of special prayer, either in the afternoon 
or evening of the first Monday of every month.” Adopted, Is 15. 

“The churches in our connection are requested, at the Monthly Concert in 
September, to implore the special blessing of God upon the annual meeting of 
the Convention, and of the respective societies with which it is immediately 
connected.” 

“'The Convention recommend to the Congregational churches in this State, 
to make it a standing rule, except in some uncommon cases, not to admit to 
occasional communion, after one year’s residence, any persons of their own 
denomination, who by removal have become settled among them.” 12822. 

“It is recommended to Councils and other ecclesiastical bodies in connection 
with this Convention, not to ordain persons without charge, or as evangelists, 
especially if they are to labor in distant parts of the country, unless it should 
be required by peculiar circumstances, and appear to be an obvious call of 
Providence.” 

“'The Convention recommend to all the churches in their connection to 
meet three times a year, unless particuiar circumstances render it inexpedient 
to meet so often, for the purpose of presenting themselves and their baptized 
children before the Lord; imploring the blessing of their covenant God upon 
them ; instructing them and endeavoring to impress on their minds a sense of 
their special obligations to God for the peculiar privileges they enjoy, as the 
children of his covenant people.” 1815. 

“The Convention fully believing that Consociations greatly tend to promote 
the interests, the strength, and union of the churches, recommend and 
earnestly request that all the Congregational churches in Vermont, which have 
not adopted articles of particular union, should form themselves into Conso- 
ciations, to consist of Pastors and Delegates.” 

Nearly all the churches are now either consociated, or formed into County 
Conferences, by which many of the same advantages are secured. 

An inspection of the records of the Convention shows that numerous reso- 
lutions containing recommendations on very important subjects have been 
adopted, all going to manifest deep concern for the welfare of the churches. 
Many of these resolutions have been most timely, and often of great benefit. 
One or two more only will be formally quoted. In 1828, in pursuance of the 
report of a Committee, it was resolved, “That it be recommended to the 
churches in our connection, to enjoin it on their members who remove from the 
State, to take letters of dismission and recommendation to the evangelical 

church nearest the place of their residence, and present them as soon as 
possible. Also that a Circular be prepared and sent to the members removed 
beyond our limits, reminding them of their duty to become speedily united to 
some regular church of Christ.” Some of the churches come up fully to the 
spirit of this recommendation, and systematically send a letter friendly and 
monitory, to all their members (whose residence is known) that have been 
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absent, in consequence of removal, more than one year, and have not asked for 
a letter of dism'ssion. 

The Convention also recommended to each church, when a member of a 
“sister church residing within its bounds does not seek to become united with 
it, and is seen to be walking disorderly,” to “report such a member to the 
church to which he belongs.” 

The Convention have recommended that prayer be offered for the blessing of 
God upon Colleges, on the last Thursday in February, and have passed many 
resolutions to encourage benevolent societies, maternal associations, tem- 
perance, the observance of the Sabbath, the circulation of the bound volumes 
of the ‘Tract Society, and it may almost be said, to promote every good work. 

The beneficial influence exerted by the Convention has doubtless been very 
great. ‘I'he members associated, because, in regard to the great interests of 
the church, they were “joined together in the same mind, and in the same 
judgment.” While they bave sought the same end, the developement of their 
views to each other las strengthened their sympathies, and united them firmly 
in promoting the common cause. They have never become alienated on 
account of slight differences of opinion in regard to doctrine. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago some ministers deemed it vastly important that the “ ‘Taste Scheme” 
should be embraced. Others were equally strenuous for the “ Exercise 
Scheme.” Both deemed the prevalence of their scheme vitally important to a 
just exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. But neither class 
ever attempted so to weave in their peculiar views into the proceedings of the 
Convention, as to render two organizations necessary for their comfort. The 
Convention controlled the periodical called the “ Adviser,” during the seven 
years of its publication, but not an article on the controverted point was ever 
inserted in that periodical, nor probably ever offered for insertion. When they 
established a Constitution, they did not think it necessary to furm a confession 
of Faith extending to minute points, which all must sign to the letter, or be 
excluded from coéperating with them. They accordingly, like some of the 
corresponding bodies of New England, professed to receive the well-known 
summary, the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, as containing essentially their 
views of doctrine. By this it was never understood, that to be connected with 
the Convention, a person must profess to believe every sentiment expressed in 
this Catechism ; but that the Assembly “ generally expressed” their views, or 
were generally correct in describing and defining the doctrines of Christianity. 
The Convention have ever been wakeful to the importance of correct doctrinal 
instruction. ‘This is evinced by the character of the “ Adviser;” by their 
proposing to the editors of the “Chronicle ” to make their paper more doctrinal ; 
by their recommending and printing, and extensively circulating the Assembly’s 
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Catechism ; indeed by reported resolutions, and by their whole course of action. 
Views of doctrine essentially corresponding with the excellent formula already 
alluded to, have very extensively prevailed among the Congregational churches 
in Vermont. F’or twenty or thirty years, there has not probably been a single 
Arminian church, unless two or three are excepted which are well known to be 
Unitarian. These churches and their ministers have no connection of course 
either with the Associations or Consociations, or with the Convention. The 
consequence is, that the great evil in the churches has not been erroneous 
views in regard to doctrine, but want of spirituality—want of devotedness to 
the service of God—want of that self-denial, that holy living, which is the 
crowning excellence of religion. In regard to doctrine, the Convention, not- 
withstanding some difference of opinion, have rather rejoiced in their harmony 
of views, than wasted their strength in attempts to produce perfect uniformity. 
They have magnified their points of agreement rather than their points of dif- 
ference. While they have watched to preserve the churches sound in the 
faith, their labors have been principally required in promoting holy living in 
them. At this, till a fearful departure from the faith shall ensue, or vast advances 
be made in active piety, they will have occasion still chiefly to aim. The good 
they have been instrumental in effecting, on this point, is undoubtedly immense, 
and can never be estimated till the revelations of the “great day for which all 
other days were made.” 
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The number who composed the Convention for ten or fifteen years after its 
organization, was small, and very few attended who were not members. All 
the business, except the delivery of one or two public discourses, was usually 
transacted in the study or the parlor of the minister, whose hospitality they 
shared. But after the Anniversary of the Domestic Missionary Society, in 1823, 
was brought into connection with the meeting of the Convention, and espe cially 
after other Anniversaries were still added, the mee ting, as the friends of religion 
desired, became nume rously attended both by males and fe ‘males; was of 
thrilling interest; and might well be denominated the religious festival of the 
State. This occasion has often been blessed to revive professing Christians, 
and pastors too; and many have returned to their homes in a spirit that has 
been the harbinger of good things. Notwithstanding the draft which is made 
upon the liberality of any village to provide for the Convention and the accom- 
panying Societies, the meeting is solicited, perhaps always in the spirit of 
prayer, and with the desire, if not the expectation, that He who shed down 
heavenly influences on the day of Pentecost, will make it, as he often has done, 
the occasion of pouring out his Spirit; and the means of reviving his work in 
the church and congre; ‘tion. 

May the mantle of the departed men, who laid the foundation of the Con- 
vention, rest on those that live, and on those that in all future time may live to 
complete the superstructure ; and may all the business of the Convention be 
transacted, and all the pra,;ers be offered in such a spirit, that every future 
meeting may bear the inscrip'jon, “The Lord is there.” 


List of Settled and Unsettled Ministers and Candidates for the Ministry in the 
State of Vermont, Sept. 6, 1203. 


Rev. Messrs. Collins, Craftsbury ; John Fitch, Danville ; Asa Carpenter, 
Waterford; Leonard Worcester, Peacham; James Hobart, Berlin; Nathaniel 
Lambert, Newbury ; Gardner Kellogg, Bradford ; Salisbury, Waitstield ; 
Lathrop Thompson, Chelsea; Stephen Fuller, Vershire; Tilton Eastman, 
Randolph; Asa Burton, Thetford; Martin Tullar, Royalton; —— Gross, 
Hartford ; James Converse, Weatherstield ; Joseph Bowman, Barnard; Robinson 
Smiley, Springfield ; Samuel Whiting, Rockingham; Sylvester Sage, Reuben 
Emerson, Westminster; Aaron Crosby, Dummerston ; Hezekiah Taylor, New- 
fane ; James Tufts, Wardsboro’; Gershom C, Lyman, Marlboro’; Jesse Edson, 
Halifax; William Hall, Grafton ; Jonathan Hovey, Waterbury ; Ebenezer 
Kingbury, Jericho; Collins, Williston; Jedediah Bushnell, Cornwall ; 
Increase Graves, Bridport; Eleazar Harwood, Pittsford; Ebenezer Hebard, 
Brandon; Daniel Kent, Benson; Lemuel Haynes, Heman Ball, Rutland ; 
Samuel Leonard, Poultney; John Griswold, Pawlet; Benjamin Osborn, Wal- 
lingford ; John B. Preston, Rupert; William Jackson, Dorset ; James Murdock, 
Sandgate ; John Willard, Lunenburg; Elijah Lyman, Brookfield. 


Dismissed.—Rev. Messrs. Enos Bliss, Samuel Cheever, Jairns Remington, 
Joseph Brown, Colton, Job Swift, Sylvanus Chapin, Benjamin Wooster, 
Silas L. Bingham, Elijah Norton, William Wells. 


Candidates.—Messrs. Davis and Parker. 














Meetings of Convention. 








Date. Place. Moderators. Scribes. Preachers. 
! Rev. Messrs. Rev. Mesars. | Rev. Mesers. 

1796, June 21, ‘Rockingham, Job Swift, p. p. Martin Tullar, Martin Tullar. 
1797, June 20, | Pawlet, Joseph Bowman, Gershom C. Lyman, Gershom C. Lyman, 
1798, June 19, B: arnard, William Hall, Martin Tullar, Lemuel Haynes. 
1799, June 18, \Grafton, Eleazar Fairbanks, Nathaniel Lambert, |Elijah Lyman. 
1300, June 17; | Dorset, Job Swilt, p. pv. Jesse Edson, Stephen Fuller. 
1801, Sept. 1, 'E. Westminster, |Asa Burton, p. pb. Martin Tullar, Nathaniel Hall. 
1802) Sept. 7, Granville, N.Y. ‘Job Swift. p. p. John Fitch, John Fitch. 
1803, Sept. 6, Thetford, [William Hall, Elijah Lyman, William Hall 
104, Sept 4, Royalton, Gershom C. Lyman, =| Johna B. Preston, John B. Preston. 
1805, Sept. 3, | Pittsford, William Hall, James W. Woodward, |‘Tilton Eastman. 
1806, Sept. 2, | Brattleborough, ‘Asa Burton, pb. b. Thomas A. Merrill,p.p.| No Sermon preached. 
1807, Sept. 1, 'Middlebury, William Hall, Jedediah Bushnell, John Fitch. 
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Date. 


1808, Sept. 


6 


GENERAL CONV 


Place. 


‘Windsor, 


Moderators. 
Gershom C. Lyman, 


ENTION OF 


Scribes. 
|Nathaniel Hall, 


VERMONT. 


[ Aue. 


Preachers. 


1809, Pept.5, EB. Rutland, Stephen Fuller, |Leonard Worcester, | Stephen Fuller. 
1810, — 4, Brookfield, Asa Burton, p. oD. Leonard Worcester, | Holl. ind Weeks. 
1811. Sept. 10, Vergennes, | Asa Burton, p. po. | Holland Weeks, 'Chester W right. 
1812. Se pt. 8, |E. Westminster, (Gershom C. Lyman, John Fitch, Micah Stone. 
Timothy Field. 


1813, Sept. 
1814, Sept. 


14, 
13, 


1815, Sept. 12, 


|Vawlet, 
| Woodstock, 
| Benson, 


| Lemuel Haynes, 
Dan Kent, 
John Griswold, 


jdoha Fitch, 
John Heugh, 
lRufus Cus sliman, 


Joho Keep, 
Jacob Allen. 
Elihu Smith. 





1816, Sept. 10, | Montpe lier, — Burton, b. p. |e hester Wriy ght, 

1817, Sept. 9, | Middlebury, Asa Burton, bp. pb. John Hou ah, Amariah Chandler. 
1818, Sept. 8, !Peacham, iThos. A. Merrill, p. p. | Waiter Chay pin, Thos. A. Merrill, p. pv. 
1819, Sept. 14, | Burlington, Thos. A. Merrill, vp. p. | Ralph Robinson, iL eonard Worcester. 
1820, Sept. 1 a |W. Westminster, |Thos. A. Merrill, pp. | Elihu Sroith, iE ara Fisk. 


1821, Sept. 1 


1822, Sept 


1823, Sept. 9, l Ludlow, | Thos. A. Merrill, vp. pb. Calvin Yale, |. Asa Burton, p. pv. 
1824, Sept. 14, |Charlotte, Joshua Bates, p. vo. \Jonathan McGee, Mason Kuapen, 

1825, Sept. 13, oor Thos. A. Merrill, p. >. (Charles Watker, | Dante ‘1 QO. Morton, 
1826, Sept. 12, |Castleton, jJohn Hough, [Joseph Torry, (Silas McKeen, 

1827, Sept. 11,; Montpelier, Thos. A. Merrill, p. p. | Heary Hunter, IReuben Smith, 

1828, Sept. 9, | Burlington, Thos, A. Merrill, p. p. | Joseph Tracy, lHosea Beckley. 
1829, Sept. &, age stock, Thos. A. Merrill, p. p. | Willard Child, Willard Child. 

1830, Sept. 14,/ E. Ratland, Joshua Bates, D. pv. Joseph Tracy, Frederic E, Cannon, 
1831, Sept. 12 nw indsor, Thos. A. Merrill, pb. p. |Samuel Delano, James Anderson. 
1832, Sept. 11, | Middle ‘bury, ‘Calvin Yale, | Joseph Torrey, Asuhel C. Washburn. 
1833, Sept. 10, |Royaltou, Daniel O. Morton, |John K. Converse, James Patterson. 
1834, Sept. 9, | Brandon, Simeon Parmelee, | Daniel O. Morton, Edward W. Hooker. 


1835, Sept 


10. 


nS 


R, 


Poultney, 
is. Norwich, 


Newbury, 


jJobn Griswold, 
j Elijah Lyman, 


John Wheeler, pb. pb. 


Kufus W Bailey, 
Charles Y Chase, 


! Jose ph Steele 


Thomas H. Wood. 
Dan Kent. 


John Wheeler, p. p. 


183, Sept. 13, Castleton, Charles Walker, Lucius L. Til len, jJames Buckham. 
1837, Sept. 12, iSpringtield, | Willard Child, Hlarvey F. Leavitt, |Constantine Blodget. 








In 1804, the Convention concluded to have two sermons :—at the opening of 
the meeting, on “Tuesday, 2 o’clock, P. M., the Convention sermon, the object 
of which shall be to promote pastoral ‘fidelity, and to urge on the churches the 
importance of being actively devoted to the divine service, and the promotion 
of religion;” and “On Thursday,” “at 2 o’c loc k, P. M., a C ommunion sermon 
and the administration of the Lord’s S supper,” with which the public exercises 
generally close. 

So far as can be ascertained from returns made to the writer, the Associations 
were organized as follows: Rutland (probably) 1788; Orange, Feb. 1, 1791; 
Addison, set off from Rutland, June 13, 1804; Northwestern, from Addison, 
June 15, 1808; Caledonia, (formerly Coos,) from Orange, Jan. 9, 1811; Pawlet, 
from Rutland, Sept. 2 25, 1811; Montpelier, from Roy alton, Oct. 11, 182 6 ; Black 
River, Nov. 6, 1827. 

The Consociations were organized at the following times: Rutland, June 6, 
1797 ; Addison, (once called the Northw estern,) from Rutland, June 13, 1804 ; 
the Northwestern, from Addison, June 14, 1808; Chittenden, "from the North- 
western, July 4, 1822. 

As the Associations usually sent Delegates to the Convention, the first year 
after their organization, the time of their ‘being first represented will show very 
nearly, except in regard to Windham, the time of their original formation ; 
Windham, 1796; Orange, 1799 ; Windsor, 18233 ; P gta from Caledonia, 
1835. Essex, N. Y., lying wholly in the State of New York, united, in 1829, 
and virtually withdrew, on its joining the General Association recently formed 
in that State. Union Consociation was represented, in 1822, but had been 
formed many years previously. Windham Consociation, and a Consociation 
formed a few years ago in Washington and Orleans counties, never sent a 
delegation to the Convention. A few churches in W ashington county, N. Y,, 
are Congregational, and their ministers have usually belonged to some of the 
Associations in Vermont. ‘This will account for the fact, that the Convention, 
as appears by the table, once met at Granville, N. Y. The Northern Associa- 
tions, in the east part of the State, Orange, Caledonia and Lancaster, are com- 
posed of members living on both sides of Connecticut river. Those on the west 
side are represented in the Convention, the others in the General Association 
of New Hampshire. 

The corresponding bodies were first represented in the Convention as follows: 
General Association of Connecticut, 1801; General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, 1805; General Association ‘of Massachusetts, 1811; General 
Association of New Hampshire, 1811; General Conference of Maine, 1829 ; 
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Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island, 1833. A formal connection has been 
established between the Convention and the Congregational Union of England 


and Wales, and also the General Association of New York. 


But no Delegate 


from either of these bodies has yet attended any meeting of the Convention. 


LIST OF MINISTERS CONNECTED WITH THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 
VERMONT, SEPTEMBER, 1837, 


[The following list has been prepared from the last published minutes of the Convention. «. 4, stands 


for stated supply. ] 


Windham Association. 


Charles Walker, Brattleboro’, East. 
J. L. Stark Brattleboro’, West. 
James Tulis, s. s , Dover. 

J. F. Griswold, Fayetteville. 

P. L. Orne, s. s., Londonderry. 
Amos Foster, Putney. 

J. Peabody, s.s.. Marlboro’. 
Sylvester Sage, Westiniuster, Fast. 
TT. Field, s. s, “ West. 
E. G. Bradford, s. s., Wardsboro’. 
J. Tufts, s. s., Wilmington, 


T. H. Wood, Halifax. 


Pawlet Association. 


Ist. 


E. W. Hooker, Bennington, 
eo” 8d. 


Aretas Loomis, 

William Jackson, Dorset, 
E. W. Plumb, Pawlet. 
Solomon Lyman, Poultoey. 
Jolin A. Avery, Middletown. 
David Wilson, Rupert. 
James Anderson, Manchester. 
Eli Meeker, s. s., Sandgate. 


Unsettled—Royal A. Avery, Union Village, 
N. Y.; Lyman Coleman, Andover, Ms. 


Lancaster Association. 


Solon Martin, Concord, 
J. Glines, Lunenburgh. 


Black River Association. 


Henry B. Holmes, Springfield. 
Samuel Mason, Rockingham. 
Nelson Barbour, Saxton’s River. 
Moses B. Bradford, Grafton. 
Selah R. Arms, Windham. 
Asahel Nott, s. s., Weston. 
Thomas Baldwin, Peru. 

Horatio N. Graves, Townshend. 
Justin Parsons, s. s., Jamaica. 
Silas H. Hodges, s. s., Perkinsville. 
Asaliel Nott, Winhall. 


Unsetiled—Peter Read, Ludlow; Robinson 
Smilie, Springfield; Lucius F, Clark, Castleton ; 
John Orcutt, Andover, Ms. 


Orange Association. 


Preston Taylor, Strafford. 

Dan Blodgett, Post Miils, and W, Fairlee. 
Luke Wood, s. s., Vershire. 

G. W. Campbell, Newbury. 

Stillman Morgan, Corinth. 

James Buckham, Chelsea. 

E. G. Babcock, Thetford. 








Windsor Association. 


R. A. Watkins, s. s , Hartford, West. 
C.B. Hadduck, s. s., Hartford, White River. 
Samuel Delano, Hartland. 

Samuel Goddard, Norwich, North. 

R Shurtleff! p. pos s.*  South. 

James Couverse, Weathersfield, Centre. 
Stephen Morse, Sharon, 


Unsettlhed—John Richards, Windsor; Joseph 
Tracy, New York City. 


Royalton Association. 


John C. Wilder, Randolph, West. 
F. B. Reed, s. s., Barnard. 
Daniel Wild, Brookfield. 

Calvin D. Noble, Rochester. 
Ammi Nichols, Braintree. 

E. J. Boardman, Randolph. 
Benjamin Abbott, Bethel. 

Asa Putney, s. s., Piutsfield. 

DP. H. Williston, s_s , Tunbridge. 
A. Royce, s. s., Williamstown, 


Unsettled—Lathrop Thompson, Chelsea ; Joel 
Davis, Barnard. 


Montpelier Association. 


Joseph Thacher, Barre. 

Levi Stone, s. s., Cabot. 

L. S. French, s. s., Moretown. 

Buel W. Smith, Montpelier, Ist. 

S. Kellogg, s. s., “ Free chh. 
Calvin Granger, Northfield. 

Daniel Warren, Waterbury. 


Unsettled—Justus W. French, Geneva, N. Y.; 
E. B. Baxter, Waiden; 8. G. Tenney. 


Orleans Association. 
[No returns.] 


Northwestern Association, 


J. K. Converse, Burlington. 
E. W. Goodman, Charlotte. 
S. Parmelee, s. s., Williston. 
James Dougherty, Milton. 
M. Shedd, s. s., Colchester. 
M. Shedd, s. s., Essex. 

E. W. Kellogg, Jericho, Ist chh. 

E. Smith, s. s., as 2d chh. 

B. B. Cutler, s. s., Richmond. 

S. Kingsbury, s. s., Underhill. 

John Wheeler, p. D. s. s., Burlington Falls. 
Moses Parmelee, Enosburgh. 

S. Robinson, Morristown. 

W. Smith, St. Albans. 

EF. H. Dorman, Swanton. 

John Woodward, Cambridge. 

Benjamin Wooster, Fairfield. 
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G. W. Ranslow, Georgia, Brick chh. 
Asa Lyon, South Hero. 
John Scott, Johnson. 


Unsettled — John Wheeler, D. D, 


Pres. 


U.V.; James Marsh, D. D., Prof. do.; Joseph 
Torrey, Prof. do.; Heury P. Hickok, Bur- 


lington. 


Caledonia Association. 


David A. Jones, Danville. 
Leonard Worcester, Peacham. 
William Seales, s. s., Lyndon. 
Josiah Morse, St. Johnsbury, Ist. 
James Johuson, S 4 
T.. W. Dunean, s. s., Burke. 
Thomas Hall, Waterford. 
Chester Wright, Hardwick, Ist. 
J.B. White, s. s., Barnet. 

E. b. Baxter, s. s., Walden. 


Unsettled—Luther Jewett, St. Johnsbury ; 
W. Dunean, Burke; LE. B. Baxter, Walden. 


wl, 


Addison Association. 


Lampson Miner, Cornwall. 

T. A. Merrill, D. D., Middlebury. 
F. L. Whiting, s. s., Bristol. 

V. Wolcott, s. s , Monkton, 

V. Wolcott, s. s., Ferrisburgh. 

H. F. Leavitt, Vergennes. 

J. Bushnell, s. s., Weybridge. 

S. Williams, s. s., Addison. 

Dana Lamb, Bridport. 

J. F. Goodhue, Shoreham. 

J. Bushnell, s. s., Whiting. 
Joshua Bates, D. vD. s. s., Salisbury. 


Z 


Unsettled—Joshua Bates, D. D., Pres. Mid- 
dlebury College; John Hough, Prof. do.; Wil- 
liam C. Fowler, do. ; Sylvanus Chapin, Addison. 


BAPTIST MINISTERS IN NEW 





HAMPSHIRE. 


Rutland Association. 


Harvey Curtis, Brandon, 

D. D. Francis, Benson. 
Joseph Steele, Castleton. 

S. Williams, s. s., Clarendon. 
Chauncey ‘Taylor, Chittenden. 





[ Aus. 


W. C. Denison, s. s. Hubbardton. 


Henry Morris, Orwell. 

Willard Child, Pittsford. 
William Mitchell, East Rutland. 
L. L. Tilden, West Rutland, 

J. Thoinpson, s. s., Sudbury. 

S. Martindale, s. s., Wallingford. 


Unsettled —Ira Ingraham, Brandon; 
Graves, Joel Graves, Tallahasse, Florida. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Associations. Churches. 
Windham,. . . .. I4 


eet. . se ts te fe ee 
Black River, . . . . 14 
Rutland, ..... 216 
Windsor, . . . . . It 
Royalton, . . . . . 15 
Addison, . . + . ~ It 
ee. cee«wse« 
Montpelier,. . . . . 18 
Northwestern,. . . . 37 
Caledonia,. . . . . 45 
a, a 
Lancaster,. .... 4 


Teel, ..« «6 « «- aw 


Destitute churches, . . 74 





Eli 


Ministers. 


14 
9 
10 
12 
7 
10 
11 
7 
7 
19 
11 
3 


9 


124 


The Orleans Association was not reported, 
and the particulars were taken from the minutes 


of jast year. 


The same remark applies to so 


much of the Northwestern Association as is not 


included in Chittenden County. 


Baptist Ministers in New Hampshire, in 1795. 


Tue first column of figures denotes the year when the church was formed; the second column, its 


number of members in 1795. 


Many of the Baptist churches first formed became extinct and have been 


revived. The first Baptist church in the State was formed at Newtown, in 1755, and the church in Weare 


was first formed in 1768.—C. B. 


RockincHam County. 


Samuel Shepard, Brentwood, 177 

Edmund Pilsbury, Northwood, 1780 
John Peak, Newtown, 1796 

Strarrorp County. 
Walter Powers, Gilmanton, 1772 
Nicholas Folsom, Meredith, 1720 
John Crocket, Sandbornton, 1780 
Jacob Newel, Sandwich, 1793 
Hicissorovcu Cocnry. 

Samuel Ambrose, Sutton, 1782 
Amos Wood, Weare, 1783 
William Wlliot, Mason, 1736 
Elisha Andrews, Hopkinton, 1737 
Job Seamans, New London, 1788 
Elias Smith, Salisbury, 1793 


456 
104 


67 
64 
61 
112 


87 
40 
36 
75 
118 
134 





J 
| 


Whole number of ministers, 30.— Vacant churches in the State, 11. 


Cuesnire County. 


Tsane Kenney, Richmond, 
Ebenezer Bailey, Westmoreland, 
Eleazer Beckwith, Marlow, 

Biel Ledoyt, Newport, 


Nehemiah Woodward,Wendal, 


Elijah Willard, Dublin, 
Jedediah Hebbard, Cornish, 
Jeremiah Highie, Alstead, 
Abiel Bridgman, Hanover, 
Jonathan Cram, Plaintield, 


Nathaniel Wilbore, 


GraFTon County. 


Jeremiah Ward, Holderness, 
Cotton Hains, Rumney, 
Uriah Smith, s.s. Canaan, 
Isaiah Stone, Landaff, 
Daniel Brainard, Dartmouth, 
Samuel! Currier, Wentworth, 


1770 
W771 
1777 
1778 
1781 
1785 
1787 
i791 
1792 
1792 


1780 
1780 
1723 
1788 
1790 
1793 


145 


131 
8&9 
25 
33 


54 











MINISTERS AND CHURCHES IN MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


A BRIEF SURVEY 


OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
IN THE 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, AND IN CHELSEA IN THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MS, 
FROM THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTY TO THE PRESENT DAY: 
COMPREHENDING 


I. A Sratisticat Taste, exhibiting a Complete List of those Churches, and 
of their several Ministers, with various interesting particulars respecting 
them. 


II. Nores, supplementary to the Table. 


III. An AppenpIx, containing additional notices of Churches and Ministers, 
and of their affairs; facts illustrative of ancient Ecclesiastical usages, 
&c. &c., with copious References to authorities throughout. 


By Samuext Sewa tt, M. A., Pastor of the Church in Burlington, Ms. 
. ’ ’ 5 


N. B. The several towns are placed in the list, in the chronological order of their respective first 
churches. 


In dates earlier than 1752, Old Style is to be understood, where no express notice is given, New Style is 
intended. 


In the Notes, a complete list of publications is attempted of those clergymen who have deceased. 
The numerals, 1, 2, 3, &c. are employed as references to authorities. 


Where either of them is set immediately against 4 name in the list, it answers as a general reference 
for allthe facts in the table pertaining to that name, which are not expressly referred to some other 
authority, except year of graduation, and age. 


For all facts, for which no authority is expressly assigned, the compiler holds himself responsible. 
The capitals, A, B, C, &c., refer to the Appendix. 

The small (a) refers to Appendix. 

The small (n) refers to the Notes. 

(t) denotes, installed. 

abt. about. 

pr. probably. 


Among the authorities referred to, are several manuscripts, beside town and church records. Of these, 
the principal are those of the Hon. Samuel Sewall, Esq., of Boston, who died January 1, 1730, having 
served his country in various offices of honor and trust, especially as a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, from 1692, and as Chief Justice from 1718 till 1728, when he resigned. Many writings of 
his, in manuscript, are yet extant. Among them are, 


1. A Journal extending, with some interruptions, from September 21, 1672 to July 8, 1677. Of this, the 
original was burnt ten or fifteen years ago, in a fire ut Boston ; but a transcript had been previously taken, 
which has been copied since. 

2. A Journal in his own hand-writing, in three volumes, one in folio and two in quarto. These, includ- 
ing another small volume, containing his Journal during a voyage to England in 1089, extend from Feb- 
ruary 11, 1685 to October 13, 1729. 

3. A Letter Book in folio, containing copies of his letters to correspondents in this country and Eng- 
land from 1686 to 1729. 

4. ACommon Place Book in quarto, where, among extracts from the writings of St. Augustine, Dr. 
Owen, and others, are also recorded various historical occurrences, interesting to the churches of that day. 


As this gentleman ever took a deep interest in the concerns of religion and its ministers, and was 
strongly attached to the principles of Congregationalism, as they were understood and practised by the 
first settlers of New England, many facts of an Ecclesiastical nature, such as embodying churches, ordina- 
tions and deaths of ministers, &c., are faithfully recorded in them; of some of which matters of record the 
compiler has been glad to avail himself in the progress of this work. 

The author takes this opportunity of presenting his grateful acknowledgments to the numerous clergy- 
men and gentlemen, who have kindly assisted him in this compilation; and especially to John Farmer 
Esq. of Concord, N. H., Rev. Joseph B. Felt of Boston, Rev. Dr Pierce of Brookline, Rev. Dr. Fay of 
Charlestown, Rev. Mr. Coggin of Tewksbury, Rev. Mr. Bucklin of Marlborough, and Kev. Mr. Kittredge 
formerly of Groton, who, by repeated written communications, or by the free access they have procured 
for him to town and church records, have greatly contributed to whatever there is of completeness or accu- 
racy in this work, in the matters to which it relates. 

Burlington, June 12, 1838. 
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Notes, 





SUPPLEMENTARY TO STATISTICS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN 
MIDDLESEX. 


Tue County of Middlesex was incorporated in 1643, the same year with Suffolk 
(which then included Norfolk county) and Essex,' and doubtless derived its name 
from its location; the then inhabited towns of it being chiefly in the midst, between 
those two counties or sections of county. It contains forty-five towns, beside the city 
of Lowell; and by the census taken in 1837, 98,565 inhabitants, a number exceeding 
that of any other county in the Commonwealth. [ 'Spoffurd’s Gazetteer, 1828.] 


CHARLESTOWN. 


Church of : now, First Church, Boston. 


This church was the third, in the order of time, in Massachusetts proper, as distin- 
guished from the colony of Plymouth; being preceded only by the first church in Salem, 
established Aug. 6, 1629; and by the church of Dorchester under Rev. Messrs. War- 
ham & Maverick, which had been embodied and organized early in 1630 at Plymouth 
in England.' It was gathered (A) by Gov. Winthrop, Dep. Gov. Dudley, Mr. Isaac 
Johnson and Rev. Mr. Wilson, (principal nen among the founders of the Massachusetts 
colony) who entered into church covenant (B C) at Charlestown, July 30, 1630. (D) 
And having been enlarged in the interval by repeated accessions, it chose and ordained (E) 
its officers, Aug. 27th following. But scarcely was it thus organized, before it was 
removed and permanently established at Boston, in consequence of the removal there of 
the major part of its members. These had originally intended settling at Charlestown. 
Here the governor had ordered timber for his dwelling-house to be cut and framed ; 
and here the great body of the people that accompanied him across the Atlantic, had 
erected * cottages, booths and tents about the Town Hill” for their accommodation, and 
met for public worship under the shelter of a large tree.(F) But the prevalence of a 
mortal sickness, and a difficulty then experienced of precuring a sufficiency of fresh 
water, putting many before long upon seeking a new place of abode, Mr. Johnson and 
others went over the river to Shawmut, afterwards Boston, to dwell. These were soon 
followed by others in such numbers, that in a short time, (how soon exactly, seems now 
impossible to ascertain,) most of the members of the church recently gathered at Charles- 
town, had taken up their residence in Boston. And now this more flourishing settle- 
ment being made by them at first the principal, and quickly after the sole place of their 
public worship, it gave to this church its permanent location and name. [Prince’s 
WV. E. Chron. Pt. Il. sect. 2, p. 241—250. Emerson’s Hist. Sketch. p. 12.  } Prince’s 
NV. E. Chron. Pt. Il. sect. 1.) 


Witson. Mr. Wilson, a son of Rev. Dr. William Wilson, a prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
(London ?) was a student and a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; a Master of Arts 
at Emmanuel’s of the same university ; and a minister of Sudbury, a noted borough and 
market-town in the county of Suffolk, Eng.’ Suffering for nonconformity in his own 
country, he came to New England in 1630; ? was ordained (G) teacher of the church of 
Charlestown, Aug. 27th of that year ;? and its pastor, Nov. 22, 1632, after its removal to 
Boston.” ‘A very holy, upright man, and for faith and love inferior to none in the 
country, and most dear to all men.” * He published, while in England, ‘ Some Helps to 
Faith,’ 12mo.4 An extemporary sermon also, from Jer. xxix. 8, the last that he preached 
at the Boston Lecture, and taken down at the time of delivery, in short hand, was pub- 
lished some years after his death,’ by the title of ‘ Watchword to Christians against 
Dreams.’® ['Mather’s Magn. B. III. *Winthrop’s Hist. *Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. I. 
p- 211. 4Allen’s Biog. °Catalogue of Lib. of Hist. Svc.] 


First Church. (H) 


The members of First Church, Boston, resident in Charlestown, continued to wor- 
ship at Boston, with their brethren there, about two years. Then, the difficulty of 
crossing the river on the Sabbath in winter, and an opportunity of procuring Mr. 
James, a clergyman lately arrived from England, for their pastor, determined them to 
endeavor obtaining the enjoyment of church privileges by themselves. Upon applica- 
tion they were dismissed, together with Mr. James and wife, thirty-three in all, from 
First Church, Boston, Oct. 14, 1632;' and were gathered into a distinct church, (that 
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which is now First Church, Charlestown,) Nov. 2, of the same year.? Speaking of 
Charlestown in 1651, Johnson observes,— The whole Towne consists in its extent of 
about 150 dwelling-houses. Their meeting-house for Sabbath assembly stands in the 
Merket-place, very comly built and large, the officers of this church are at this day one 
Pastor, (K) and one Teacher, (K) one Ruling Elder, (L) and three Deacons, the number 
of souls’ (in Church fellowship /) ‘are about 160.°3 9 [IW¥onthrop’s Hist. Vol. 1. p. 93. 
‘Records of First Church, Boston, pp. 3,4. * Rec. of First Church, Charlestown, 
title page. * Wonder Working Providence, B. I. ch. 18.) 


James. Mr. James came from Lincolnshire, of which county, from the verses in- 
scribed to him by Johnson, he appears to have been a native, and also a minister, well 
reported of for ‘* courteous speech, and worke of Christian love.”' He arrived at 
Boston June 5, 1632; was received as a member by First Church (into which his admis- 
sion and that of his wife are numbered in the records, 149, 150); and being dismissed 
thence with others to be embodied into a new church at Charlestown, (M) he was 
probably chosen and ordained its pastor on the day of its gathering. Dismissed from his 
pastoral charge at Charlestown, in consequence of an unhappy disaffection of Mr 
Symmes the teacher and of a majority of the brethren towards him, * he retired to New 
Haven; accompanied Rev. Messrs. Knowles of Watertown and Thompson of Braintree 
in their voyage to Virginia to preach the gospel in 1642; and some years after returned 
to England. There be was resettled in the ministry at Needham in Suffolk ; and ejected 
for noncontormity in 1662. But he afterwards preeched in that town to a considerably 
numerous society. He died at Needham: and though denied by his Episcopalian suc- 
cessor a place of burial, except in “ the unconsecrated corner, left for rogues, &c.”’ yet 
he was pronounced by Dr. Calamy, in his Account of the ejected Ministers, ‘a very holy, 
good man.” [.4llen’s Biuog. |W. W. Prov. B. I. ch. 26. * Winthrop’s Hist. J. 182.) 


Symmes. Mr. Symmes was chosen a lecturer at Atbolines in the city of London, 
1621. Thence he removed to Dunstable, 1625. But harrassed repeatedly with processes 
azainst him in the Bishops’ Courts for nonconformity, he at length with his family quitted 
his native country. He arrived’ in New England Sept. 1634;' was admitted into the 
church at Charlestown Dec. 6th of that year;? chosen its teacher Dec. 22 ;' and doubt- 
less ordained as such the same day.(N) After the dismission of Mr. James, in 1636, he 
was (by election and repeated ordination, it is presumed) constituted its pastor ; and in 
this office he continued till his death, Feb. 4, 1670—1.(G) He preached the Election 
sermon in 1648.2 Among his numerous descendants, were Rev. Zechariah Symmes, 
first minister of Bradford, his son; and Rev. Thomas Symmes, first minister of Boxford, 
(afterwards of Bradford.) his grandson.* [Mather’s Magn. B. III. ' Winthrop's Hist. 
2 Chh. Rec. * Allen’s Biog.] 


Harvarp. Mr. Harvard, the venerated founder of Harvard University, had been 
ordained in England, being enrolled by Mather among the ministers of his “ First 
Classis.” ! He probably arrived in this country in 1637, in which year, on Aug. 1, he 
was admitted as a citizen of Charlestown.? A place has been given him in the list 
among the ministers of that town, because he has been usnally reckoned as one hereto- 
fore. Rev. Dr. Eliot calls him, “ pastor of the church at Charlestown; ”* and in a list 
of its ministers, drawn up in modern times, and inserted in the church records, Vol. IL. 
Mr. Harvard is numbered among them. But though he was a resident in Charlestown, 
and a member of its church, it is next to certain that he was never called to office in 
that church. (P) The only notice to be found of him in the church records is this of his 
admission as a member, viz. ‘1637: 9 mo: day 6. John Harvard and Anna his wiffe, 
with Robert Cuttler were admitted.”” The date of his death, and a few other interesting 
particulars respecting him, are preserved as follows, in ‘A Chronological Table of some 
few memorable occurrences,’ annexed to Danforth’s Almanack for 1649, printed at Cam- 
bridge, ‘1638: 7mo: I4day. John Harvard master of Arts, of Emmanel Colledge 
in Cambridge, deceased ; and by will gave the half of his estate (which amounted to 
about 700 pounds) for erecting the Colledge.”(P) [' Mather’s Magn. B. III. Introd. 
* Town Records. * Eliot’s Biog.] 


ALLEN. Mr. Allen was educated at Caius College, Cambridge ; and was minister of 
St. Edmund’s in Norwich, his native city, till silenced in 1636 for refusing to read the 
Book of Sports. He arrived at Boston in 1638; became a member of the church at 
Charlestown, Dec. 22, 1639;' and shortly after, it is probable, was ordained its 
teacher. (Q) He continued with the people of his charge till about 1652.(Q) He then 
returned to England, and was again settled in the ministry at Norwich; and though 
ejected in 1662, still preached to his people, as opportunity offered, till his death in that 
city in 1673. His publications were 1. * An Invitation to thirsty Sinners to come unto 
their Saviour,’ composed in this country, and printed twice with a preface by Rev. Mr. 


VOL. XI. 7 
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Higginson. 2. ‘The Scripture Chronology,’ printed in England, 1659. 3. ‘The way 
of the Spirit in bringing Souls to Christ.” 4. ‘Sermons upon the necessity of Faith.’ 
[Eliot's Biography. ' Church Records.) 


SHEPARD. Mr. Shepard was the eldest son of Rev. Thomas Shepard of Cambridge ; 
a tellow of Harvard College ;' and ordained as teacher of the church of Charlestown, 
(see EF), of which Mr. Syinmes way then the pastor. He died suddenly of the small 
pox, Which he caught of one of his flock, while visiting him at his desire ;% and was 
extolled by President Oakes, in a Latin oration pronounced at the Commencement after 
his death, * as holding the first rank among the ministers of his day.”4 [' Eliot’s Biog, 
2 Chh. Records, p. 11. * Mather’s Magn. B. IV. 4 Allen’s Bivg.] 


SuHeparp, Jr. Mr. Thomas Shepard, Jr. was the only surviving son of the preced- 
ing ;(R) and the image of his father’s virtues. His early, sudden death was deeply 
lamented. [Mather’s Magn. B. 1V.] ° 


Morton. Mr. Morton was the eldest son of Rev. Nicholas Morton, minister of St. 
Mary Overy’s, Southwark ; and educated at Wadham College, Oxtord, of which he was 
chosen a fellow, and where he was honored with the friendship of the warden, the cele- 
brated Dr. Wilkins,! afterwards bishop of Chester. From a zealous conformist he 
became a Puritan ;? and was settled in the ministry at Biisland in Cornwall.’ Being 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, he established about 1666, and for twenty 
years conducted an academy at Newington Green, near London, in which many young 
ministers were educated by him? Daniel De Foe likewise, author of Robinson Crusoe,? and 
Gov. Shute of Massachusetts, 4 were of the number of his pupils. For his nonconformity 
he was at length compelled to relinquish his school as well as the pulpit, and to seek an 
asylum in New England.? He landed in this country in July 1686 ; and was soon after 
installed (S) as pastor of the church in Charlestown.” According to Rev. Dr. Eliot, he 
was also Vice President of Harvard College: and ‘ while in this office, composed a 
system of logick, which was copied by the students every year, as they became members 
of that society,” till it was * laid aside for one on a more improved plan by Mr. Brat- 
tle”! “ A copy of each is in the cabinet of the Historical Society.' | He died April 11, 
1698.(T) His publications were numerous, though generally brief; he being a declared 
enemy of large volumes.* They were, 1. The little peacemaker, on Prov. xiii. 10.— 
2. Foolish pride, the makebate, 1674.—3. Debts discharge, Rom. xiii. 8.—4. The 
gaming humour considered and reproved.—5. The way of good men for wise men to 
walk in —6, Season birds, an inquiry into the sense of Jer. viii. 7.—7. Meditations on 
the first 14 chapters of Exodus, &c.—8. The spirit of man, meditations on 1 Thess. v. 
23.—9. Of common places, or memorial books.—10. A discourse on improving the 
country of Cornwall.—I1. Considerations on the New River.—12. Letter to a friend, to 
prove money not so necessary as imagined.—13. The ark, its loss and recovery + ? 
He wrote also * Advice to candidates for the ministry,” &c. which is copied in Calamy’s 
Continuation: and two works of his in manuscript are preserved in the libraries of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and Bowdoin College.')?  [' Eliot's Biog. ? Al- 
len’s Biog. * Farmer's Geneal. Reg. 4 Sewall’s Letter Book, July 28, 1716.] 


Brapstreet. Mr. Bradstreet was a son of Rev. Simon Bradstreet of New London, 
Ct., a grandson of Simon Bradstreet, Esq., governor of Massachusetts, and the father of 
Rev. Simon Bradstreet of Marblehead :' “a very learned man; ” and so accomplished 
a Greek scholar, that he was introduced by Licut. Gov. Tailer to Gov. Burnet with say- 
ing, “ Here is a man who can whistle Greck.”? On the list of baptisms in the church 
records, is the following by him: viz. ‘1702. Sept. 13. Mr. Simon (quondam Judeus) 
Barns :” which was thus noticed at the time by a friend in Boston: ** 1702. Sept. 13. 
Lord’s Day, Mr. Bradstreet baptiseth Simon the Jew at Charlestown, a young man 
whom he was instrumental to convert. [! dlden’s Epitaphs, Vol. IIL. p. 106. *.dllen’s 
Biog. * Sewall’s Journal.] 


Stevens. Mr. Stevens was a son of Deacon Joseph Stevens of the First or North 
Church of Andover.’ His birth stands thus recorded in the Andover Town Book : 
‘Joseph Steeuens y® son of Joseph Steeuens & Mary Steeuens borne y® 20th. of June 
1682.” He was a tutor of Harvard College, a fellow of the corporation, and ordained (U) 
as colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Bradstreet. He died suddenly, in the midst of life 
and usefulness, of the small pox,! then fatally prevalent in Boston and the vicinity. (V) 
His only daughter, and a sister of his wife, Mrs. Eliza Foye, victims also of that distem- 
per, were buried with him in the same tomb.? He preached the Artillery Election 
Sermon in 1715. ‘ His last discourse, entitled, * Another and better country,’ &c. and 
annexed to it, a discourse on the death of Rev. Mr. Brattle of Cambridge, were pub- 
lished.” * He was father of Rev. Benjamin Stevens, D. D. of Kittery, and great-grand- 
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father of the late Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster of Boston.' [' History of Andover, 
by Rev. Abiel Abbot, p. 143. * Boston News Letter, Nouv. 13—20, 1721.) 


Aspot. Mr. Abbot was ordained (W) as colleague with Mr. Bradstreet, after the 
death of Mr. Stevens. He preached the Dudleian Lecture in 1764. He also preached 
the Artillery Election Sermon in 1735, which was published. Other publications of his 
were a sermon on the rebellion in Scotland, 1746; and another against profane cursing 
and swearing, 1747. [dllen’s Biog. ' Rev. J. Peirce, D. D.] 


Prentice. Mr. Prentice, previously to his installation(X) as colleague with Mr. 
Abbot, had been settled at Arundel, Me.' From that place he appears, by the following 
minute in the published Journal of Rev. Thomas Smith of Falmouth, now Portland, to 
have been dismissed in 1738, viz. ** Sept. 19. 1738. There was a council to-day about 
Mr. Prentiss’ ‘ leaving his people.’ ” He died at Cambridge, his native town, to which 
he seems to have retired at the burning of Charlestown by the British in 1775, (Y) and 
was buried at Charlestown.? [' Rev. Dr, Sewall’s Journ. Oct. 3, 1739. * Mem, in 
Chh. Reeords, Vol. 11] 


Paine. Mr. Paine, a son of Rev. Joshua Paine of Sturbridge, was the first settled 
minister in Charlestown, after its recovery from the conflagration by the British in 1775. 
His ministry, cut short by death, was of but little more than a year’s continuance. 


[Chh. Records, Vol. IL} 


Morse. Dr. Morse studied divinity at New Haven, Ct. and was there ordained as 
an Evangelist (Z) in the autumn of 1786, to minister to the church at Midway, Ga., in 
the place of its pastor, Rev. Abiel Holmes, (afterwards of Cambridge, Ms.) who was then 
absent on account of ill health.’ At Midway he remained, it is presumed, till he came to 
Charlestown. He preached the Artillery Election Sermon in 1803, and the Convention 
Sermon in 1812. Inthe summer of 1820, after his dismission from Charlestown, he 
made a tour under commission from the President of the United States, * for the purpose 
of ascertaining, for the use of the government, the actual state of the Indian tribes in our 
country.”? A-report of the results, in part, of this tour was afterwards made to the 
Secretary of War; and having been submitted to congress, was published under the 
author’s own inspection at New Haven in 1822.2 Dr. Morse died at New Haven, hav- 
ing been highly distinguished in life both as a divine, and as an author. His writings on 
geography, which have passed through many editions, are universally known. His 
other publications were 1. The American Gazetteer, 1797, and 1804.—2. Thankegiving 
Sermons, 1795, 1798, 1799.—3. Fast Sermons, 1798, 1799, 1812.—4. On the death of 
R. Cary, 1790; of Thomas Russell, 1796; of James Russell, 1798; of George Washing- 
ton, 1800; of Mary Russell, 1806.—5. Masonic Sermon, 1798.—6. Address to the 
students at Andover Academy, 1799 ;—7. before the Humane Society.—8. Artillery Elec- 
tion Sermon, 1803.—9. History of New England, with E. Parish, 1804.—10. True 
Reasons on which the election of a Professor of Divinity was opposed, 1805.—11. Ser- 
mon at the African mecting-house, 1808 ;—12. at the ordination of Hezekiah May, 1803 ; 
—13. of J. Huntington, 1808 ;—14. before the Asylum, 1807;—15. before the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel, 1810;—16. at the Convention, 1812;—17. before a moral 
association, 1813.—18. Appeal to the public on the controversy concerning Har- 
vard College, 1814.—19, Sermon at the annual meeting of the Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, 1821.—20. Report on Indian affairs, being a narrative of a tour made 
in 1820. 8vo.*° [' Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D., Cambridge. * Rev. Mr. Felt, Boston. 
¥ Allen’s Biog.] 


Fay. Dr. Fay studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Austin of Worcester. He was ordained 
at Brimfield, Nov. 2, 1808; dismissed at his own request June 26, 1811; installed at 
Harvard, Jan. 26, 1814; and from that place dismissed at his own request, Jan. 5, 1820. 
[Rev. Dr. Fay.] 


Second Church. 


Prentiss. Mr. Prentiss, a son of the late venerable Thomas Prentiss, D. D. of 
Medfield, studied divinity at Cambridge, and died within a year from his settlement.. 


Waker. Dr. Walker pursued his theological studies at the same place. [Rev. Dr. 
Walker.] 


Winthrop Church. 
Crossy. Mr. Crosby was a student of Andover Theological Seminary ;' ordained at 


Conway, Jan. 31, 1827; and dismissed (at his own request) July 24, 1833.* [' Rev. Mr. 
Crosby. * Boston Recorder, Feb. 9, 1827; and Aug. 7th. 1833.] 
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WATERTOWN. 
First Church. 


WATERTOWN, known originally as Sir Richard Saltonstall’s plantation, was incorpo- 
rated Sept. 7, 1630 (answering to Sept. 17, 1630, N.S.), the same day with Boston. ! 
It then included within its limits, Weston, Waltham, and a part of Lincoln.' With 
regard to the time, when its First Church was gathered, there has been much difference 
of opinion. Johnson dates this church from 1631 ;? and calls it the seventh gathered 
church in the colony: giving precedence, in respect to age, to the churches of Salem, 
Charlestown, Dorchester, Boston, Roxbury and Lynn; though the five last named he 
represents to have been yathered in 1651, as well as that of Watertown. This loose, 
and in some respects, certainly inaccurate arrangement, is followed by C. Mather.* But 
an earlier date for the imbodying of this church, sanctioned by Mather himself in his 
Life of Rev. George Phillips, 4 and adopted as the most probable by Rev. Dr. Francis in 
his History of Watertown, is July 30, 1650. On that day, according to the author of the 
Magnalia, in the above named memoir, about forty men, of whom Sir Richard Saltonstall 
was first, subscribed a solemn covenant (there cited at full length) “in order unto their 
coalescence into a ‘ church estate.’”” And by this transaction, it is assumed, in the next 
section of the memoir just referred to, that ** a church of believers” (was) “ gathered 
at Watertown.” Viewing this then as its true date, the first church of Watertown was 
coeval with the first church of Boston, and posterior to none in the Massachusetts colony, 
in point of time, except the first church in Salem, and the original church of Dorchester, 
which removed to Windsor in Connecticut. 

This ancient church contained in 1651 about 250 members ;? and continued to be the 
only church in Watertown upwards of sixty years from its foundation. But a division 
was then effected in it. In 1692, during an earnest contention respecting the site for a 
new inceting-house, the parties agreed to refer the matter in debate to a committee, to 
be appointed by the governor and council.! This committee fixed, for the purpose 
intended, on a spot west of the original place of worship, but nearer than that to the 
centre of the town, and within the present bounds of Watertown.’ Their report was 
protested against by a numerous minority, who were extremely dissatished with the 
location which it proposed for a new meeting-house.! But notwithstanding their opposi- 
tion, a meeting-house was erected on the site recommended by the committee; and 
when it was finished, it was accepted by vote in town meeting, as the place of public 
worship for the whole town.' Measures were now taken to procure for it a minister. 
After repeated unsuccessful proposals for settlement in it to Mr. Henry Gibbs, who had 
been preaching in the old meeting-house the chief of the time since 1690, though with- 
out ordination, ** the church,” with the concurrence of the town, invited Rev. Samuel 
Angier in 1696 to become their minister in the new house of worship.' Mr. Angier 
accepted their invitation, and was installed May 25, 1697.' And Oct. 6, following, a 
church was gathered from among the adherents to the old meeting-house, (though with 
much opposition from ‘ the western party, having the selectmen on their side; ”) and 
Mr. Gibbs above mentioned was ordained its pastor the same day. ® 

Watertown now contained two churches, and two religious societies, with a settled 
minister in each, beside an assuciation fur holding public worship among themselves by 
* the Farmers,” so called, inhabitants of the most westerly part of the town, which was 
incorporated in 1713, as the town of Weston.’ Still the town was not as yet legally 
divided into parishes ; and both its ministers appear to have been paid fruim its public 
treasury. ! 

But after the death of Mr. Angier, the town was divided in 1720 by the general court 
of the Province into two distinct precincts, viz. the eastern, comprehending Mr. Gibbs’s 
people, and the western, comprisiag those who had been Mr. Angier’s.! At the same 
time, for the better accommodation of those concerned, the court likewise ordered, by 
their coinmittee for running the dividing line, that in each precinct, the existing meeting- 
house should be removed to a spot designated by that committee, or otherwise that a 
new meeting-house should be erected upon that spot within a given time.! With this 
order of court, a majority of the inhabitants of the western precinct, (including doubtless 
a majority of the church belonging to it,) promptly complied. They first attempted to 
purchase (of the town, it is supposed, for whose use it was originally built) the meeting- 
house that had been Mr. Angievr’s, in which all or most of them had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to worship, for the purpose of removing it to the site which the court’s committee 
had pitched upon. But not succeeding in this effort, they bought the old meeting-house 
in Newton, then for sale ; removed the materials to the place appointed by the committee, 
near the present meeting-house of Rev. Mr. Ripley in Waltham, and there erected them 
anew in 1721. In 1723, Mr. Warham Williams was ordained as the minister of the 
west precinct in Watertown ;' and as there is no account on record of the gathering of 
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a church in this precinct upon or previously to that solemnity,® it is presumed that the 
church of which Mr. Williams was the pastor, was the same as that to which Mr. Angier 
had formerly ministered within the present limits of Watertown. (A') At the incorpora- 
tion of this precinct, as the town of Waltham, in 1738, its church became of course the 
church of Waltham, 

Upon the division however of the town into two precincts in 1720, and the appoint- 
ment of a new place for public worship in each, by order of court, there was a party in 
the western precinct, that firmly adhered to the meeting-house in which Mr. Angier 
had officiated.' They assumed to be a distinct, or third church and society in the 
town; and had for their minister a Mr. Robert Sturgeon, who had been employed with 
others, at the death of Mr. Angier, to supply his pulpit; and who now, whether regu- 
larly or not inducted into office, performed among them the proper duties of a pastor, 
baptizing their children, &c.' To decide upon the regularity of these proceedings, two 
Ecclesiastical councils were convened at Watertown in 1722, probably by the invitation 
of the western precinct.(B') The latter of these councils assembled May 1, and con- 
demned the doings of Mr. Sturgeon and his party.?7 And from this time his friends seem 
to have gradually withdrawn from him, and united themseives to one or other of the 
two regular societies: and his meeting-house, which had been for thirty years a cause 
of contention, has long since been demolished, or crumbled of itself into ruins.’ [' Fis- 
torical Sketch of Watertown, by Rev. Convers Francis. * Wond. W. Prov. B. I. 
ch. 23. % Magn. B. I. ch. 5. *Magn. B. JI. *° Sewall’s Journal. *® Rev. Mr. 
Ripley, Waltham. 7 MS. Journal of Rev. Joseph Sewall.} 


Puiturps. Mr. Phillips was educated (as Prince supposes) at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and settled in the ministry at Boxted in Suffolk, Eng.' He came to this country 
in 1630 with Gov. Winthrop, and assisted in gathering the church at Watertown,? of 
which he lived and died the pastor. He was eminent in his day, as ** aman mighty in 
the Scriptures,”’* which he used, it is said, to read through entirely six times a year ;? 
and as one, who was “ at the first more acquainted with the way of church discipline, 
since owned by Congregational churches,” (C ') than others of the early settlers ;* and 
at his death he was mentioned with honor, as “a godly man, specially gifted, and very 
peaceful in his place, much lamented of his own people and others.” ° He published a 
treatise entitled, “ A Vindication of Infant Baptism; to which was added another, * Of 
the Church.” ? He was the father of Rev. Samuel Phillips of Rowley ; great-grandfather 
of Rev. Samuel Phillips of Andover; and the common ancestor of other individuals of 
his name in succeeding generations, distinguished for their liberal patronage of literary, 
charitable, and religious institutions. [' Francis’s Hist. pp. 33, 34. * Mather’s Magn. 
B. Ill. *Johnson’s W. W. Providence, B. I, ch. 33. 4 Hubbard’s Hist. p. 186. 
®° Winthrop’s Hist. Vol. II. p. 171.] 


Know.es. Mr. Knowles, “a godly man, and a prime scholar,” ' had been a student 
of Magdalen College, and a fellow, in 1625, of Katharine Hall, Cambridge; and after 
commencing preaching, a lecturer(D') at Colchester.? He came to New England in 
1639 ; ? and was ordained as colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Phillips of Watertown the 
following year.’ In 1642, he went with Mr. Thompson of Braintree, and Mr. James 
formerly of Charlestown, to preach the gospel in Virginia.* Upon his return to Massa- 
chusetts, he was for a short time “ again in the ministry at Watertown, associated with 
Mr. Phillips’s successor.””? In 1650 Mr. Knowles returned to England ;* preached in 
the cathedral at Bristol; and being ejected thence in 1662 by the Act of Uniformity, he 
retired to London.* Here, in 1672, he was settled as colleague with Rev. Thomas 
Kentish at St. Katharine’s;* and died April 10, 1685, “‘ probably between 80 and 90 
years of age.”’> [! Winthrop’s Hist. IJ. 18. * Francis’s Hist. * Allen’s Biog.] 


SHERMAN. Mr. Sherman was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge: but 
scrupling the required subscription, he retired from the university without a degree, 
‘‘under the persecuted character of a ‘Colledge Puritan.’”?! He came to this country 
in 1634; and preached his first sermon at Watertown.! After a few weeks’ continuance 
there, he went to New Haven; preached with great acceptance in most of the towns 
in that vicinity, and was invited to take charge of the church at Milford.’ But now, 
declining for some reasons to preach altogether, he was chosen a magistrate of that 
colony, and continued in this office two or three years.' At the death of Mr. Phillips, 
receiving an invitation to become his successor, he resumed preaching, was settled at 
Watertown, and during his protracted ministry there, sustained a very exalted character, 
both as a scholar, a divine, and a Christian.' For mathematical and astronomical learn- 
ing he was particularly eminent.' So much did he excel in the pulpit, that he obtained 
with his most judicious hearers the appellations of ‘‘a second Isaiah, the honey drop- 
ping, and golden mouthed preacher.” ! And his lectures (E') delivered once a fortnight 
for thirty years, many of the students at Cambridge used to walk to Watertown to hear ; 
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and afterwards acknowledged ‘the durable and abundant advantage,” which they had 
derived from them.! He was a Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard College, and one 
of the joint moderators of the Reforming Synod in 1679.2 He preached before the Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers in) Mas-achusetts In 16825 and his sermon is the 
first on that occasion upon record.” [' Wather’s Magn. B. IL * Francis’s Hist.) 


Baitey. Mr. Bailey, “ having received a good classical and general education,” 
commenced preaching at Chester, Eng.; went to Ireland shortly after, and spent about 
fourteen years in the ministry of the gospel at Limerick.' Here the success of his labors 
was so remarkable, that (in the words of Mather) ‘he seemed rather to fish with a net, 
than with an hook, for the kingdom of God.’’? But neither his acknowledged talents 
and piety, nor his abundant usefulness, could save him from persecution for his noncon- 
formity. After several imprisonments on this account, he came to New England probably 
in 16843) took up his residence at Boston; and beside preaching oceasionally for other 
ministers, he appears to have been for some time a stated assistant of Rev. Mr. Willard 
of the South Church, till his removal to Watertown in order to settlement. (G') He was 
installed (H') at Watertown, Oct. 6, 1686; and here as well as in Boston, * his services 
were much sought, and highly valued.”!~ But suffering much from ill health and low 
spirits, he resigned his pastoral charge in 1692;!' returned to Boston, and became an 
assistant minister of the First Church till bis death. Mr. Bailey preached the Artillery 
Election Sermon, 1692.! His publications were, ** A Farewell Address to his loving and 
dearly beloved Christian friends in and about Limerick ;”> and ‘* Man’s Chief End to 
gloritie God, or some. brief Sermon-Notes on 1 Cor. x. 31.7! [' Francis’s Hist. 
? Mather’s Magn. B. III. Pt. 4, ch. 7.) 


Bartey, Jr. Mr. Thomas Bailey was a younger brother of the above Rev. John 
Bailey, and came to this country with him.’ While at Boston where he and his brother 
at first lived, he preached occasionally, especially at the Thursday Lecture ;? went to 
Watertown to reside, at the earnest request of the people, as an assistant minister (J ') 
to his brother, Nov. 2, 1687, and died shortly after, Jan. 21, 1689.' At his decease, 
his brother remarked in his diary respecting him, ** He died well, which is a great 
word; so swectly, as I never saw the like before.”! [' Francis’s Hist. * Sewall’s 
Journ. Aug. 27, 1685; April 8, 1686.) 


AnaierR. Mr. Angier was son of Edmund Angier of Cambridge, and a descendant, on 
the mother’s side, from the celebrated Dr. Ames, author of the Medulla Theologie. 
Previously to his installation (K') at Watertown, he had been settled at Rehoboth, 
where he was ordained Oct. 19, 1679. He was the father of Rev. John Angier of Bridge- 
water. [Francis’s Hist.] 


Church of. 


This church was originally distinguished by the title of “The East Church.” The 
circumstances which led to its formation, have been briefly narrated under the “ First 
Chureh.” The following notice of its gathering, and of the ordination of its first pastor, 
is from the Journal of Judge Sewall. ‘ Fourth day Oct. 6.1697. A Ch. is gathered at 
Watertown, East-End, and Mr. Gibbs Ordained. Mr. Fox ordains, Mr. Sherman gives 
the Right Hand of Fellowship. This was done in y€ Afternoon in y® open Aer tho’ a 
Cold day. The Western party having y® Selectmen on y* Side, got possession of 
y®. Meeting-house, and would not suffer the Assembly to enter there. The Lord be 
mercifull to his people, pardon our Sins, and heal our gaping Wounds:” At the division 
of the town by the General Court in 1720 into two precincts, this church was compre- 
hended in the East Precinct ; and since the incorporation of the Western Precinct, as 
the town of Waltham, it has been the only Congregational church in Watertown. 


Gisss. Mr. Gibbs wasason of Mr. Robert Gibbs, merchant, of Boston.! He went to 
Watertown Nov. 1690, as an assistant to Rev. John Bailey after the death of his brother 
Thomas; continued to preach there after Mr. Bailey’s resignation and removal to 
Boston; was recommended to the town for settlement over them by the committee 
appointed by the Governor and Council for determining the site of a new meeting-house ; 
and received repeated applications from the town to become their minister, especially 
after that building was completed.! But seeing cause to decline these applications, he 
was not ordained till after the installation of Mr. Angier in the new meeting-house ; 
when he was permanently settled over the friends of the old meeting-house, in which he 
had then been preaching, with but little interruption, about seven years.!_ Though the 
former part of Mr. Gibbs’s ministry was spent in the midst of strife and contention at 
Watertown, yet he conducted himself with so much prudence and integrity, as that he 
secured the love, respect and confidence of both parties.’ He preached the Artillery 
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Election sermon in 1704, which was published: as was also a little treatise of his, en- 

titled, * The certain Blessedness of all those, whose sins are forgiven, considered, con- 

firmed and applyed, fram Psalm xxnii. 2,257 and atter his death, a litle volume gathered 

from his papers, * full of affectionate and practical counsets,” with the ttle, * Godly 
@9¢ 


Children their Parents Joy 5 exhibited in several Sermons, &e. 1727.7"! (L ') [' Francis’s 


Hist. | 


Storer. Mr. Storer was a son of Col. Joseph Storer of Wells, Me. His ministry at 
Watertown was a quiet and useful one, and of filty years’ continuance. [Francis’s IMist.] 


Apams. Mr. Adams, his successor, a son of Elisha Adams, Esq. of Medway, studied 
divinity * partly with the Rev. Mr. Bucknam of bis native town, and partly with the 
Rev. Mr. Browne of Sherburne :”’ and died lamented within six months of his settle- 
ment. [J*rancis’s Hist ] 


Evior. Mr. Eliot, a lineal descendant of Rev. John Eliot, the ** memorable apostle of 
the Indians,” pursued the study of theology under the direction of Rev, Mr. Leonard of 
Woodstock, Ct. and when called to the pastoral office in Watertown, was a tutor at Har- 
vard College. He published * A Discourse delivered at Athol at the Consecration of a 
Lodge, Oct. 13. 1803: ” * A Discourse delivered at Dedham, at the Consecration of 
Constellation Lodge, Oct. 19th. 1803"? * Two Sermons preached at Watertown, Sept. 
30th. and Oct. 7th. IS10,” from Acis i. 47: and ** Two Sermons preached at Water- 
town, Sept. 22d. 1816,” from Deut. xxxii. 47. [Franeis’s Hist. ] 


Francis. Dr. Francis studied divinity at Harvard University.) The sermon at his 
ordination was preached by Rev. Dr. Osgoed of Medford, from 1 Tim. i. 15, was 
** printed at the request of the Society, and was the last production published by the 
venerable and eloquent preacher.” ? [! Rev. .VMr. Francis. ? Francis’s Hist.} 


[To be continued. } 


ON THE MODESTY BECOMING A CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 


[By Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D.) 


Noratng is so essential to the prosperity of religion, as the character of its 
ministers. Their office and work require high and peculiar qualifications. In 
this point all are substantially agreed. 

In the character of an untaught teacher, the most ignorant perceive an in- 
congruity. The veriest of hypocrites demands in a minister, unimpeached 
sincerity ; and the most profligate of men, a spotless example. 

So pervading and general a sentiment carries with it decisive evidence of 
truth. It is drawn from the inmost depths of the human mind. It may be 
impaired ; but it cannot be effaced. Even in the present low state of religion 
and morals in the community, it retains much of its original strength. 

Many things, indeed, in the existing condition of our country, are adapted 
to improve the ministerial character, by eliciting and strengthening some of its 
best attributes. 

While most other sciences are making rapid advances, it would be unnatural 
that religion, the best of all sciences, should stand still. 

The rapid extension of the gospel, with the imperious demand for its still 
farther extension, is fitted to rouse the energies of every minister, to quicken 
the impulses of his heart, and nerve the vigor of his arm. 

In the mean time, an endless variety of domestic objects and interests prefer 
their claims. While societies, anniversaries, public assemblies, resolutions and 
speeches are indefinitely multiptied, no minister can well be idle. His thoughts 
and feelings, and, if he has them, his talents and eloquence, will have an ample 
field for their exhibition. 

But amidst these demands for energy, and temptations to display, there is 
latent danger. Especially there is danger lest virtues of the more passive or 
secluded cast, be neglected and forgotten. There is one virtue, I mean that 
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of modesty, which is already cast into the shade ; and is, indeed, in some danger 
of being transferred from the list of virtues to that of weaknesses. 

It is my wish to speak a word for this lovely stranger; to lead her out from 
her seclusion, to vindicate her rights, and to assign her due importance and 
praise. 

I remark, then, in the first place, genuine modesty doves not imply, strictly 
speaking, an undervaluing of one’s own character and attainments. This is 
true in an absolute, and a comparative sense. It is admitted that the apostle, in 
addressing Christians, enjoins them, in lowliness of mind, each to esteem others 
better than themselves. But these expressions cannot bear a literal construction. 
Thus understood, they would inculcate on Christians the sweeping conclusion, 
that all around them were better men and better Christians than themselves ; 
which, of course, would be false. Still the apostle’s meaning is very plain; 
and he puts the guard in the right place. Knowing the pride of the human 
heart, and the proneness even of the partially sanctified to judge too unfavorably 
of others, and too favorably of themselves, he would have them reverse the 
proceeding. He would have them transfer to themselves that severity which 
they are prone to exercise toward others; and to others, that unbounded candor 
which they are apt to indulge toward themselves. Just as in the case of a staff, 
or wand, which has been much bent a particular way, we correct the obliquity, 
not simply by giving it a straight position, but by bending it the opposite way. 
Thus viewed, the apostle’s direction will coincide with the idea of the ancient 
philosopher, who represented mankind as passing through the world with each 
a bag, or wallet, on his shoulder, in the fore-part of which he placed the faults 
of his neighbors, and in the hinder part, his own. “ The business of philosophy,” 
he adds, “is to turn the wallel.” The business of Christianity is substantially 
the same. And what a delightful revolution would be witnessed in neighbor- 
hoods, in churches and communities, if all Christians, and all ministers, adopted 
these lovely principles of judgment. 

If modesty does not consist in forming too low an opinion of our own char- 
acters and attainments, still less is it found in the habit of verbally disparaging 
ourselves. Some persons never speak of themselves, but in the most debasing 
terms. This, however, is a very equivocal proof of modesty. Rather, it is an 
artful, but ill-concealed attempt at self-exaltation. Believe the declarations of 
these very modest persons, and you bitterly disappoint them. Adopt their 
opinions, and you incur their resentment and hatred. 

Nor is true modesty inconsistent with decision in opinions, or in character. 
The modest man, indeed, forms his opinions on great and interesting subjects 
with caution; for he investigates coolly; he sees difficulties, and feels the force 
of objections. But this caution is the parent of confidence—a just confidence, 
which, as it is not easily acquired, is not easily resigned. It is the superficial 
thinker who never patiently examines, never doubts, and never hesitates. And 
as his opinions are formed in the dark, it is not unnatural that they should take 
flight at the first approach of daylight. A volume might be written on the 
emptiness and superficiality of these arrogant pretenders, in contrast with the 
modesty of real science. 

And why should it be thought that modesty is incompatible with decision of 
character? Does it obliterate from the mind a sense of moral obligation; of 
the immutable distinction between right and wrong? Does it destroy the fear 
of God, and reverence for his laws? Does it efface the impression of his all- 
surrounding presence, and all-seeing eye? ‘These are the elements which go 
to constitute genuine decision of character. And they all find a natural and 
welcome abode in the subdued and self-diffident mind. 

Indeed it is the modest man alone, who duly appreciates the difficulties, as 
well as the motives of virtue; its obstacles, not less than its rewards. Of course, 
he alone is prepared to pursue a uniform and inflexible line of rectitude. Let 
the world, then, correct its estimate of things. Let it transfer to this unassuming 
class, that praise of decision and energy, which it has been too apt to bestow on 
the bold, the self-confident, and the reckless. 

Nor is there any thing in genuine modesty which relucts from the loftiest 
enterprises, or the most vigorous efforts. The motto adopted by one of the most 
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unassuming, as well as energetic men of the age just passed, was, Expect great 
things; attempt great things. Animated by this simple, but noble maxim, he 
pursued, through a long life, a course of action which has poured unnumbered 
blessings on the millions of India, and endeared his name to every trend of 
religion and humanity. 

An example of consummate modesty, combined with the boldest enterprise 
and courage, has been furnished by our own country, in the case of her most 
illustrious son. The unaffected reluctance and _ selt-diflidence with which 
Washington accepted the two highest offices in her gift, could be surpassed 
only by the commanding power and success with which their diversified duties 
were executed, And to this moment, the problem remains unsolved, whether as 
a hero, or a magistrate, he exhibited superior excellence. 

But we ascend higher still. The great apostle of the Gentiles was as humble 
and modest, as he was great. No man more perfectly familiarized the declara- 
tion of Jesus to his disciples; Without me, ye can do nothing. Still, we hear him 
declaring, with more than human courage; 7 can do all things, through Christ 
strengthening me. And where is the page of history which records exploits or 
sacrifices in the cause of Christ, which can bear a comparison with his ? 

It appears, then, that modesty is not that tame, spiritless, inefficient thing 
which many seem to imagine it. It is allied to the best and noblest qualities 
of the human mind and heart. It is a prominent and lovely attribute of some 
of the most estimable characters which have ever shone forth in our world. A 
vast proportion of the acknowledged ornaments and benefactors of their species, 
have been genuinely modest men. A vast proportion of the solid good which 
has been effected for the interests of human society, has been effected by the 
unassuming and unpretending part of mankind. We need not except the 
achievements of science and philosophy. Sciolists and semi-philosophers, it 1s 
confessed, have usually been vain, self-sufficient and arrogant. But genuine 
and thorough-going philosophers, men of finished minds, and finished learning, 
have been self-diffident and modest. Those who have conversed most intimately 
with the works of God, and the mysteries of nature, have found little time or 
inclination to admire themselves, or their works. Those who have pierced the 
earth, and scaled the stars; who have launched forth on voyages of discovery, 
into the infinite regions of space, have returned, but to confess the imperfection 
of their powers, and their acquisitions. Of this we have a fine specimen in the 
case of the prince of philosophers. While Newton resided at the university, 
Roger Cotes was there, and a Fellow of the same college with himself. He 
was of kindred genius and pursuits, and died at the age of thirty-four. Newton, 
sometime after his death, exclaimed, with his own touching simplicity, “If he 
had lived we should have known something.” What views this wonderful man 
had of his own powers and attainments, may be gathered from another remark 
which he made toward the close of his life. “I do not know,” said he, “ what 
I may appear to the world; but to myself, [ seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in, now and then, finding a 
smoother pebble, or a prettier shell, than ordinary; while the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 

W hen speaking of that modesty which becomes the Christian, and especially 
the Christian minister, we are arrested by a thought which, if true, is deeply 
interesting. Modesty is not a mere appendage or ornament of religion; but 
enters into its very constitution and essence. If, in the Christian professor, 
modesty is absent, religion itself is absent. If, in this point, there is a flagrant 
defect, doubt and suspicion are thrown over his whole character. The im- 
portance of this thought gives it a claim to a careful development. 

All religion has its foundation laid in humility. Humility, too, pervades the 
superstructure. The representation of the ancient father was scarcely too 
strong, when he said, in reply to the question, What is the first thing in 
religion? Humility. What is the second? Humility. What is the third? 
Humility. The real Christian, by the light of God’s spiritual and searching law, 
has found his own depravity—his deep and utter depravity; his guilt, his ruin, 
his helplessness, his exposure to the endless wrath of a just God. He has felt 
a repentance which breaks the heart with unutterable grief for sin, and inspires 
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it with habitual self-abasement. If he has hope of pardon, that hope centres in 
atoning blood. Nor does he feel himself less indebted to the power of the 
Holy Spirit, for a new heart, and for every right disposition. These thoughts 
are familiar. They are engraved in his inmost heart. Let such a man be 
proud if he can. But it is impossible. He is laid under necessity, precious, 
absolute necessity, to be humble. And if humble, then modest. For what is 
modesty, but humility looking out at the eyes, beaming in the countenance, and 
spreading itself over the whole deportment ? 

Further; real religion is progressive ; and progress in religion is progress in 
humility. The Christian does not live, but Christ lives in him. All bis at- 
tainments in holiness, he owes, not to his own self-originated resolutions, and 
independent efforts, but to the power and grace of his Master. If these are 
not facts, the gospel is a set of enigmas ; and the Bible, the most unintelligible 
of books. But the Christian feels these things to be facts. And this feeling is 
adapted to destroy every root and fibre of pride and self-complacency. If he 
differs from the vilest of mankind, he ascribes it to sovereign grace. If he 
makes any advance on his own attainments, he is but the more indebted to the 
same sovereign grace. Who sees not, then, that every advance of holiness 
will be an increase of humility and self-abasement ? 

We may take another view of things. Progress in religion is progress in 
pious sensibility; in delicacy of spiritual perception, taste and feeling. The 
advanced Christian takes expanded and elevated views of the beauty and per- 
fection of God, and of the mysteries of his Saviour’s love. These views impart 
a quickened sense of his own personal and infinite obligation; and thus he 
cannot compare what he has rendered to his God and Saviour with what he was 
bound to render, but with tenderness and grief. His warmest love appears 
cold; his tenderest gratitude, a kind of guilty ingratitude. His most ardent 
devotion seems too languid ; and his best obedience, scarcely worthy of the name. 
The mind which is occupied by such views as these, can find no room for pride, 
or vanity, or ambition. It can be the abode of no feelings, but those of the 
most subdued and humble character. 

The Christian minister must hold habitual and intimate converse with the 
Bible. And of all books in the world, the Bible maintains the most determined, 
uncompromising hostility with human pride. All its doctrines and precepts, all 
its warnings, promises and threatenings are designed to subdue and eradicate this 
worst and most pernicious of all the vices of the mind. Especially do those 
mysteries of Revelation, which baffle our reason, and elude our comprehension, 
tend to promote modesty of intellect, as well as humility of heart. And there 
is no man who will fairly put his mind and heart to these sublime mysteries, 
without finding their auspicious practical influence. ‘They will effectually 
subdue vanity and pride. ‘They will inspire that humility which is the parent 
and nurse of every lovely virtue. 

The true minister is eminently a man of prayer. And what is prayer, but 
the immediate approach of a frail, impure, erring child of dust, to the nicH 
AND Hoty One. Must not such an approach be almost necessarily attended 
with an entire prostration of spirit? In company with a fellow mortal, a man 
may too easily find materials for pride, arrogance, and self-sufficiency. But 
can a man be proud, arrogant, and self-sufficient in the presence of sPpoTLESs 
PURITY, and INFINITE MAJESTY? And must not such an intercourse leave 
behind it an impress on the mind, the countenance, and whole demeanor? Can 
the man, or the minister, who is habitually vain, self-cunceited, self-satisfied, be 
aman of prayer? We cannot follow him to his retirement. His closet may 
reveal no secrets. But does not such a demeanor reveal secrets of the most 
affecting and appalling kind ? 

In a word, the true minister of Jesus resembles his Master. If it be true, 
that without the spirit of Christ no man can be a Christian; it is emphatically 
true, that without the spirit of Christ no man can be a Christian minister. 
Learn of me, says the Saviour, for I am meek and lowly. Humility, then, is the 
first lesson that He teaches. Until this lesson is learned, nothing is learned. 
A prayerless and profane minister is a solecism indeed. And why not a vain 
and proud minister too ? 
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We have now had opportunity to perceive that modesty, though confessedly 
a bright ornament of the Christian character, is not a mere ornament, but rather 
a constituent part of that character. In other words, we have seen that without 
it, a man can scarcely be a real Christian ; and much less, a consistent and 
exemplary one. In our discussion we have had in immediate view, the minister 
of the gospel. In our further remarks on the subject, we shall have a still 
more particular reference to this order of men. 

Let us then glance at some considerations which evince the value and im- 
portance of modesty to the Christian minister. 

It cannot but exercise a salutary influence on his investigation of truth, and 
the formation of his religious opinions. Not, as we have seen, that it will 
impart an indecisive air to his speculations. Not that it will repress the spirit 
of the freest inquiry. Not that it will preclude the mind from any accessible 
source of information, or any legitimate instrument of knowledge. But the 
modest man, in all his inquiries, will bear in mind the imperfection of his 
faculties, and the necessarily limited sphere of their operation. He remembers 
that error is often found on the surface, while truth must be sought many 
degrees below it; that error is artful, insinuating, obtrusive ; while truth is 
simple, modest, and retiring. Above all, he remembers that the Author of truth 
has established certain boundaries which mortals may not pass; which to 
transcend, is fraught with numberless evils. These are maxims which are 
obvious to common sense; but which philosophers and divines have often 
overlooked. If modern France has proved that the principles of civil and 
political liberty, when pushed to excess and extravagance issue in folly, 
madness and ruin; modern Germany has proved that the principles of philo- 
sophical investigation may be so perverted and over-done, as to originate the 
most monstrous errors and absurdities. Many of its metaphysicians and the- 
ologists, taking leave of sober reason, and bursting away extra flammaniia 
menia mundi, have found themselves in regions of darkness never before 
explored. A little common sense, and common modesty, would have saved 
themselves the disgrace, and the world the annoyance of these deplorable 
exhibitions, Still, fhe actual influence of these wandering stars on the interests 
of religion and literature, has been unspeakably disastrous. So much parade 
of learning, and affectation of philosophy, combined with so much cold-blooded, 
heartless infidelity, could not fail to produce wide-spread and destructive 
effects. The human mind has been unhinged; the most settled principles of 
belief have been undermined, and the wildest of vagaries have assumed the 
solemn garb of reason and philosophy. Our own country has sustained a 
shock in its most vital interests, and especially in its religion. There was a 
time when the infidelity of Germany under the name of an improved theology, 
threatened to deluge our land like a flood. And even now, when the evil is 
somewhat checked at its source, its transmitted and deleterious influence is far 
from being unfelt in our country. A bold and reckless spirit of speculation, a 
contempt for long established opinions, and a preference of new error to old 
truth, are still but too prevalent. While these temptations beset our young 
ministers and students, and while many are actually ensnared, there are others, 
it may be confidently believed, who have taken a salutary alarm. Looking 
through the emptiness of false philosophy, and perceiving the wretched im- 
potence of reason as a religious guide when unaided by light from heaven, they 
feel the absolute necessity of implicitly submitting the understanding to 
heavenly illumination, and of seeking religious truth at its divine source. It is 
ir the exercise of this meek and modest spirit alone, that religious truth is 
found; and here is the only security from the wildest and most pernicious 
errors. So far as this spirit prevails, ministers become safe and instructive 
guides to their fellow men. So far as it prevails, the church is the pillar and 
ground of the truth; the light of a darkened and erring world. 

_ As modesty is thus needful to the minister in forming his religious opinions, 
it gives a grace to his manner of imparting them. It is admitted that the grand 
and fundamental truths of religion are perspicuous in themselves, and plain in 
their evidence. If, on these topics, it is the duty of every Christian to think 
and speak with decision, it is still more clearly the duty of every minister. 
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But confidence is not arrogance; nor is decision, dogmatism. ‘There is a harsh, 
magisterial air in the pulpit, which makes truth seem repulsive ; and from the 
lips of some preachers, grace itself appears ungracious. It is a calm, unob- 
trusive manner which most unequivecally betokens conviction in the speaker ; 
and it is this manner which is most adapted to beget conviction in the hearer. 
There is an unaffected, honest deference which a judicious minister knows 
how to pay to the understanding of his hearers; and this deference is generaliy 
paid back with interest. Prejudices and objections often fly before it, which 
would have stood their ground against severity and dogmatism. All the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the gospel are naturally unwelcome to the human 
heart. But it is not therefore the less undesirable, that by a harsh, overbearing 
manner in the delivery, they should be rendered still more repulsive. And if, 
on the other hand, there are truths, as doubtless there are, which are adapted 
to soften and to break the most obdurate heart, how important is it, that the 
mildness and tenderness of their exhibition be such as should give them the 
fullest, deepest impression. 

So long as human hearts retain their depravity, and Christians their imper- 
fections, so long will differences and contrarieties of opinions find their way 
into the church. These discrepances of opinion will give birth to religious 
controversy. And how humbling is the thought, that religious controversy is 
often conducted with greater acrimony than is generally witnessed in the con- 
tests of worldly men. And how much more deplorable is it, that the acrimony 
should frequently be not in direct, but inverse proportion to the importance of 
the subject debated. Yet such has been too often the case. If in regard to 
the government of the church, the divine Author of the Bible has given to his 
followers a degree of latitude, which is probably the case; then it follows, that 
all bitter disputes as to the form of church government are at once needless, 
fruitless and wicked. Yet it is by disputes upon these, and other unessential 
topics, that the church has in every age been agitated, convulsed and torn 
asunder. ‘These things are the opprobrium of religion, the grief of the pious, 
and the triumph of the ungodly. When shall such evils be banished? When 
shall these fires of hell be extinguished? When shall the church witness 
again that golden era, when Christians loved each other with pure hearts 
Jervently ; when the whole multitude of those who believed, were of one heart 
and of one mind? We answer; when Christians shall imbibe more of the 
spiritof their meek and lowly Master; when they shall honestly resolve to 
treat great things as great things, and little things as little things; when, 
conscious of their own infirmities and errors, they shall treat kindly the infirmi- 
ties and errors of their brethren; when they shall be modest in their claims, 
and generous in their concessions. When these revolutions shail take place, 
the church will arise from her depressions, will cast off her incumbrances, will 
look forth in beauty and glory, the joy of earth, and the bright resemblance of 
heaven. 

The modesty we are recommending is an important safeguard against a 
worldly spirit. Than such a spirit, nothing is more inveterately hostile to the 
power and prosperity of religion. T’o the Christian minister, it is peculiarly 
noxious. It cripples his energies, and impairs his usefulness. It even corrodes 
the vitals of his piety. In every age, it has cast down many wounded. In every 
nation, its progress has been marked with spiritual desolation and death in the 
church, and in its ministry. In our own age and country, the dangers from this 
source are singularly multiplied and alarming. With a fertile soil, a free gov- 
ernment, and a rapid advance in the arts and luxuries of living, we have had 
for years an exuberant tide of wealth and prosperity flowing in upon us. The 
world has seemed to array itself in new charms, and life to exhibit new attrac- 
tions. Pleasure, self-gratification, in all their varied forms have become the 
universal rage. The church has not escaped the contagion. Never, perhaps, 
In any period or country was the church pervaded by such a spirit of gain, of 
luxury, and splendor, as in our own at the present time. In this state of the 
church, the condition of the minister is dangerous and trying in the extreme. 
What shall prevent his being swept away by the torrent of fashion? What 
shall save him from plunging into that vortex of worldliness and dissipation, 
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where dignity of charactor is lost, and ministerial influence is lost, and not 
unfrequently shipwreck is made of an immortal hope? But these are not the 
only dangers. He may be precluded by narrowness of circumstances, from 
running a race with the votaries of wealth and splendor, Ie may tind himself 
the object of neglect, of pity, or scorn, with those who claim to prescribe the 
laws of fashion, and the tone of pubhe sentiment. And what shall sustain him 
in circumstances like these? We answer; in both the cases supposed, the 
minister has one resort, one refuge. He may find it in a subdued, humble, 
unaspiring mind ; and he can find it no where else. If he has sat at the feet of 
a lowly Saviour, he has found where real happiness springs. If he has risen to 
communion with God, he can look down on all which the world thinks elevated 
and great. If he is enriched with the treasures of the gospel, and may commu- 
nicate these treasures to others, he is rich to his heart’s content. If he has the 
humble hope of his Saviour’s smile, he may well be deaf to the world’s applause ; 
and repay its neglect, or scorn, with Compassion. 

If the spirit of worldliness is disastrous in its influence on the ministerial 
character, the spirit of ambition is not the less so. Many, indeed, who have 
been inaccessible to the attractions of wealth and splendor, have been corrupted 
and destroyed by the love of praise. ‘This passion is as powerful as it is per- 
nicious. Wherever it gains access, it takes possession of the whole soul. It 
claims to reign supreme, and without a rival. The Deity himself is dethroned. 
The wretched devotee, withdrawing his worship from his Maker, becomes the 
worshipper of himself. Nor is he content till the whole church and the whole 
world unite in the same idolatry, and bow at the same altar. If the question 
be asked, what is the source of those numberless errors and heresies which 
have vexed and distracted the Christian church, from age to age, it must be 
replied, that the grand source of the evil is ambition. Men possessed of some 
learning, but of still more restlessness, and love of distinction, have perverted 
the Scriptures. Not content to let them speak their own language, they have 
invented a language for them. Some novel, but false idea has darted into their 
own minds ; and they have found it in the Scriptures, or forced it upon them. 
The deviation from truth may at first be stnall; but as the importance of the 
new idea becomes identified with their own importance, it soon becomes a great 
and momentous affair. Every thing in the Bible which remotely countenances 
the favorite, is sedulously pressed into the service ; and every thing of a con- 
trary aspect, as sedulously overlooked. Gradually a new theory arises, which, 
itself immortal, is to give immortality to its author. But the cause of truth and 
piety receives a wound ; and error and division are perpetuated in the church. 

Such has been the origin of error in the past ages of the church. In every 
age of the church, there is danger that men occupying eminent stations, men 
ambitious of literary distinction, and not distrustful of their own powers, should 
substitute the form or semblance of Christianity in the place of its vital essence. 
And this the more, as it is well known that a plausible counterfeit of the doc- 
trines of the gospel is, to the generality of human hearts, more welcome than 
those doctrines themselves. Ministers of every description, especially those of 
the younger class, are exposed to the same snare. It is gratifying to personal 
vanity, and of this the best have enough, to be uttering one’s own novel and 
showy fancies, rather than those plain, old-fashioned doctrines of the Bible, 
which have nothing to recommend them, but their everlasting truth, and infinite 
importance, 

But there are other modes in which ambition is displayed and gratified. Let 
us cast a momentary glance across the Atlantic. Let us contemplate the great 
British anniversaries, and the manner in which they are conducted. ‘These 
occasions bring together a considerable portion, not only of the piety and 
benevolence, but of the taste and fashion, the distinguished nobility, with the 
dignified and respectable clergy of the metropolis and the nation. Not a few 
of the speeches are uttered by ministers of the gospel. These speeches are 
often prepared with much care; they are highly ornamented —surcharged, 
indeed, with flowers of rhetoric, and flights of imagination. The speakers fre- 
quently compliment each other in no very measured terms. Their speeches 
are generally received by the audience with emphatic expressions of approba- 
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tion. Those which are peculiarly brilliant call forth loud and reiterated bursts 
of applause.—Here, then, certain serious questions arise. Will these exhibi- 
ters return entirely unharmed ? Will their Christian character and feelings 
sustain no shock? If they brought to the scene some portion of spirituality 
and humility, will they carry as much away? Or will they be too apt to leave 
the greater part behind? In this pleasant collision of effort, on the one part, 
and adiniration on the other, will no flame be enkindled, consuming the best 
sensibilities of the Christian, and even the finest feelings of natural delicacy ? 
In this species of commerce, while a corrupting, deteriorating influence is im- 
parted to the individual, will not a portion of the same bad influence return 
back upon the community ? 

The religious anniversaries of our own country are conducted in a more 
correct and chastened style. If on this point our British brethren view us as 
lagging behind the spirit of the age, we may well cherish the wish, that the 
period may be distant, when we shall overtake it. Yet with us, serious and 
menacing evils exist. The species of eloquence which these occasions are 
found to cherish, is not always in keeping, either with the principles of good 
taste, or the genuine spirit of Christianity. Some speeches, indeed, delight us 
by their fulness of thought, and force of reasoning ; by their genuine pathos, 
and unaffected piety. In others, we perceive such a spirit of levity and display, 
with perhaps such abortive attempts atthe sublime or pathetic, as are truly 
disgusting. It cannot be denied that these occasions subject the modesty and 
humility of our clergy, the younger part especially, to a severe test. ‘T'hose, 
not untrequently, whose qualifications and claims are most decisive, have an 
insuperable reluctance to these public appearances. While those with whom 
they are objects of ambition, rarely come forward, either with advantage to the 
public, or with honor and safety to themselves, Cases have occurred, in which 
the unlimited indulgence of this ambition has proved the wreck of moral feeling 
and the sacrifice of Christian character. 

A young minister comes forward under the most promising auspices. Ap- 
parently he is devoted, humble, unobtrusive, and lovely. His talents excite public 
notice. Societies of various descriptions take measures to enlist him in their 
cause. His first great public effort is approved; the second, admired; the 
third, warmly applauded. Soon, his character as a popular public speaker, is 
established. His name is extensively known, and his praise is sounded by a 
multitude of tongues. But in the meantime, where is that simplicity, once so 
lovely! Where is that modesty, so attractive ; and where that spirituality, so 
delightful? Alas, they are gone ; they are utterly vanished. His countenance, 
his air, his whole demeanor, proclaim him vain, self-sufficient, arrogant ; almost 
a man of the world. Who that knew him once, is not ready to exclaim, 


“Tf thou art he !—but O, how fallen!” 


And who that has observed the progress of human character, and human events, 
is not prepared to witness a fall still more signal and tremendous; still more 
decisive of character and fate ? 

It might be difficult, perhaps impossible, to carry forward the great religious 
objects of the day, without the aid of those public assemblages to which we 
have referred. ‘They may be necessary instruments of awakening and keeping 
alive the general attention and interest. Nor do those evils to which they have 
sometimes given birth, hold any natural or necessary connection withthem. In 
themselves, they would seem calculated to expand the heart, to purify and elevate 
the affections, to spread a healthful influence over the public mind, and to excite 
the energies of Christians to their noblest possible exercise. It is only by a per- 
version, that they become scenes of mere curiosity, of amusement, of display ; 
occasions of giving and receiving the incense of adulation. And surely it is a 
signal and lamentable perversion, when, in this way, they become instruments 
to secularize religion, to pollute the sentiments and taste of the people, and to 
deteriorate the character of ministers. 

But it is not in these public scenes alone, that ministers are exposed and 
ensnared. Perils throng around their daily path. Even when engaged in their 
duties which should make and keep them humble, they are in danger of losing 
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their humility. Even that kindness and partiality of an affectionate people, 
designed by [leaven to stimulate and lighten their labors, too often furnish fuel 
to their pride and vanity. 

The dangers of which we are speaking are not excluded, even from the 
pulpit. This is a sacred enclosure ; and of all possible intruders, pride would 
appear to be the most unseemly and odious, Yet from this master sin, 
entwining itself about every fibre of the human heart, the holiest and hum- 
blest of men are not wholly delivered. The angels of light, in their purity, 
and their worship, cover their faces, and sink in dust. While man, stained 
with guilt, and odious in Ins pollution, dreams of personal excellence ; for- 
gets himself, and his Maker; 1s unabashed and irreverent in the presence of 
Inrinite Masesty. What do angels think? What do they think of our wor- 
ship ; of our sermons and prayers; of our praises and confessions? What do 
they think of what we style our reverence and devotion, our humility and love ? 
And what does He Tutnk, who charges the angels themselves with compara- 
tive impurity and folly ? 

Would not the Sabbath acquire a new sacredness, and the sanctuary, an un- 
speakably increased interest, did every minister bring to the pulpit a deeply 
impressed sense of a PRESENT Deity? It would be the death-blow of vanity and 
irreverence. ‘The spirit of levity, and the spirit of display would vanish befure 
it. His looks, his tones, his air, his every thing would indicate the ambassador 
of Heaven. The sanctuary would assume the solemnity and silence of the 
tomb. Many would be ready to exclaim, How dreadful ts this place! Few 
would retire unimpressed or unprofited. 

The minister who is serious and humble in the sacred desk, will naturally be 
chastened and modest in his deportment elsewhere. ‘This is of high importance 
to the impression he will be apt to make on the general mind, both as it regards 
his personal character, and the religion he inculcates, Many respectable men 
arc not discriminating in their views of religious doctrines, But most men are 
quick-sighted enough in detecting moral distinctions in the characters of re- 
ligious guides. A meek and modest minister is generally known and noted, to 
the honor of religion. And so is a proud and arrogant minister, to its djs- 

race. 

These remarks, on a topic of no small interest, are confessedly desultory. 
The writer has not aimed, either to treat the subject very methodically, or to 
exhaust it. It is still fruitful of very important reflections. The hints be has 
thrown out, he submits with great deference to the ministers of the gospel. 
He particularly asks for them the attention and candor of those numerous young 
men in a course of training for the Christian ministry, who, in forming their 
own character, are preparing to furm the character, and shape the destiny, of 
— ‘ee immortal minds with which they will be hereafter sur- 
rounded. 





SKETCH, STATISTICS, ETC. OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OF ANDOVER. 
[By Oliver A. Taylor, M. A.] 


Tue Tueotocica, Seminary or Anpover, had its origin in Phillips 
Academy. This was founded April the 2Ist, 1778, by the united liberality of 
two brothers, the Hon. Samuel Phillips of Andover, and the Hon. John Phillips 
of Exeter, N. H. To ten persons, who, in connection with the donors them- 
selves and ever afterwards the Master for the time being, were to constitute a 
Board of Trustees, with power to fill any vacancies which might occur in their 
body, they transferred a certain amount of property, the income of which was 
to be forever appropriated and expended for the support of a free school, or 
Academy, in the South Parish of Andover. This Academy, though equally 
open to youth of the requisite qualifications from every quarter, was particularly 
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limited to the control of Protestants. It went immediately into operation; and 
two years afterwards it was duly incorporated by an act of the General Court.* 

In the Institution thus founded were to be taught ‘The English, Latin, and 
Greek Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Music, and the Art of Speaking ; also 
practical Geome ‘try, Logic, and any other of the liberal Arts and Sciences, or 
Languages, as opportunity: and ability might from time to time admit, and as 
the Trustees should direct.’ 

It was particularly declared, however, ‘That the first and principal object of 
the Institution was the promotion of true prety and VIRTUE.’ 

It was accordingly specitied that ‘No person should be chosen as a principal 
Instructor, unless a professor of the CurisTiaAN RELIGION. At the same time, 
it was also made *The duty of the Master, as the age and capacities of the 
scholars should admit, not only to instruct and establish them in the truth of 
Christianity ; but also early and diligently to inculcate upon them the great 
and important Scripture doctrines of the existence of one true GOD, the 
Fatruer, Son, and Hoty Guosr; of the fall of man, the depravity of human 
nature; the necessity of an atonement, and of our being renewed in the spirit 
of our minds; the doctrines of repentance toward God and of faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ; of sanctification by the Holy Spirit, and of justification by 
the free grace of God, through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ, (in 
opposition to the erroneous and dangerous doctrine of justification by our own 
merit, or a dependance on self-righteousness,) together with the other important 
doctrines and duties of our HOLY CHRISTIAN RELIGION.’ F 

In promotion of the same object, the Hon. John Phillips, in the year 1789, 
gave an additional generous donation, “ For the virtuous and pious education of 
youth of genius ¢ and serious disposition,” in this Academy. 

In his last Will, he farther bequeathed to Phillips Academy in Exeter, N. H., 
of which he was the sole founder, two thirds, and to the Academy in Andover, 
one third, of the residue of all his estate, “ For the benefit,” as he has expressed 
it, “more especially of charity scholars, such as may be of excelling genius, and 
of good moral character, preferring the hopefully pious; and such of these, who 
are designed to be employed in the great and good work of the gospel ministry, 
having acquired the most useful human literature in either of these Academies 
or other Seminaries, may be assisted in the study of Divinity, (if a Theological 
Professor is not employed in either of the two forementioned Academies,) urder 
the direction of some eminent Calvinistic minister of the gospel, until such time, 
as an able, pious, and orthodox Instructor shall, at least in part, be supported in 
one or both these Academies, as a Professor of Divinity; by whom they may be 
taught the important principies and distinguishing tenets of our holy Christian 
religion.” 

To this fund, the Hon, William Phillips of Boston, another brother, also made 
a bequest, in aid of the same pious object. 

Expecting to receive liberal additions to the above theological fund, the Trus- 
tees, in June 1807, applied to the General Court, to enlarge their power of hold- 
ing estate, and obtained the following Act. 

“Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Whereas the Trustees of Phillips Acad- 
emy have petitioned this Court for liberty to receive and hold donations of char- 
itably disposed persons, for the purpose of a Theological Institution, and in 
furtherance of the designs of the pious Founders and Benefactors of said Acad- 
emy ; and, whereas it is reasonable, that the prayer should be granted ; 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, that the said Trustees of Phillips 
Academy be, and they are hereby impowered to receive, purchase, and hold, for 
the purposes aforesaid, real and personal estate, the annual income whereof shall 
not exceed $5,000, in addition to what they are now allowed by law to hold; 
provided the income of the said real and personal estate be always applied to 
said objects, agreeably to the will of the Donors, if consistent with the original 
design of the Founders of the said Academy.” { 





* Pearson’s Historic Sketch. Abbot's Hist. of Andover. Constitution of Phillips Academy. 
t Constitution of Phillips Academy. } Pearson’s Historic Sketch. 
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In consequence of this act of the Legislature, Mrs. Phebe Phillips, relict of 
the then recently deceased Lieut. Gov. Samuel Phillips of Andover, and her son, 
the Hon. John Phillips, obligated themselves, in the August following, to erect 
with all convenient despatch, two buildings; one for the accommodation of the 
students, the other for a steward’s family and various public uses. At the same 
time and by the same instrument, Samuel Abbot, Esq., of Andover, set over 
to the above named T'rustees, $20,000 in trust, asa fund for the purpose of 
maintaining a Professor of Christian Theology and for the support and encour- 
agement of students in Divinity. Both the above named buildings and the 
interest or annual income of the said sum of money were to be forever appro- 
priated and applied by the Trustees aforesaid for the use and endowment of a 
public Theological Institution in Phillips Academy, such as described by the 
donors, and to be regulated by their statutes.* 

In the meantime, preparatory measures had been taken by others, to found a 
similar Institution, of which West Newbury was to be the location. As two 
such Institutions, however, were not wanted in the neighborhood of each 
other, it was agreed after long consultation of the parties, to unite them. 
Accordingly, on the 2Ist of March, 1808, Moses Brown, Esq. and the Hon. 
William Bartlet, both of Newburyport, and the Hon. John Norris of Salem, Ms., 
united with the preceding as associate founders, and set over to the T'rus- 
tees of Phillips Academy and to their successors in office, a large donation 
in SACRED TRUST, as a capital fund, the interest or annual income of which was 
to be applied to the maintenance of two Professors in the Theological Institu- 
tion or Seminary which had then lately been founded in Andover.t - 

It was however expressly stipulated, that all the funds thus brought together 
should be kept distinct from each other, and also from all other property be- 
longing to Phillips Academy. At the same time, a board of three Visitors, 
having power to supply its own vacancies, was unitedly appointed by the 
original and associate founders of the Theological Seminary, for the purpose 
of seeing their intentions carried into execution. It was farther declared that 
‘Every Professor in the Seminary should be a Master of Arts, of the Protestant 
reformed religion, in communion with some Christian church of the Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian denomination, and sustain the character of a discreet, hon- 
est, learned, and pious man; that he should moreover be a man of sound and or- 
thodox principles in Divinity, according to that form of sound words or system 
of evangelical doctrines, drawn from the Scriptures, and denominated the West- 
minster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and more particularly expressed in the 
creed prepared by the founders.’ 

‘Every person, therefore, appointed or elected a Professor in this Seminary, 
was required, on the day of his inauguration into office, and in the presence of 
the Trustees, publicly to make and subscribe a solemn declaration of his faith 
in divine revelation, and in the fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of the 
gospel of Christ, as above referred to; and he was farthermore solemnly to 
promise, that he would open and explain the Scriptures to his Pupils with 
integrity and faithfulness; that he would maintain and inculcate the Christian 
faith, as above expressed, together with all the other doctrines and duties of 
our holy religion, so far as might appertain to his office, according to the best 
light God should give him; and in opposition, not only to Atheists and Infi- 
dels, but to Jews, Papists, Mahomctans, Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Ar- 
minians, Socinians, Sabellians, Unitarians, and Universalists, and to all here- 
sies and errors, ancient or modern, which might be opposed to the gospel of 
Curist, or hazardous to the souls of men;—that by his instruction, counsel, 
and example, he would endeavor to promote true piety and GopLINESS; that 
he would consult the good of this InstirutTion and the peace of the churches 
of our Lord Jesus Christ on all occasions; and that he would religiously observe 
the Statutes of this Institution, relative to his official duties and deportment, 
and all such other Statutes and Laws, as might be constitutionally made by 
the Trustees or Puitiips AcapEmMy, not repugnant thereto.’ { 

It was also ordained, that ‘'The preceding declaration should be repeated by 





* Constitution of the Theological Seminary. t Associate Statutes. 
} Constitution and Assuciate Statutes of Theological Seminary in Andover. 
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every Professor in this Seminary, in the presence of the said Trustees, at the 
expiration of every successive period of five years; and that no man should be 
continued a Professor in the Institution, who should not continue to approve 
himself, to the satisfaction of the said Trustees, a man of sound and orthodor 
principles in Divinity, agreeably to the system of evangelical doctrines, con- 
tained in the aforesaid Catechism and Creed.’* It was further provided, that 
the Visitors should subscribe the same creed and in the same manner with the 
Professors. 

The Institution thus originated, was first opened in 1808, under the instruction 
and government of the Rev. Drs. Pearson and Woods; with whom, in the course 
of the first year, was associated the Rev. Dr. Griffin. Since then, it has received 
several generous donations from one quarter and another, and undergone a 
variety of internal changes. It has aia, however, adhered to the prin- 
ciples upon which it was originally established, and continued in successful 
operation. At the present time, there are graduates of this Seminary, who are 
laboring as ministers in every part of the country, and missionaries in every 
quarter of the world. 

It stands open to Protestants of all denominations, has extensive means of 
aiding the indigent, embraces a number of societies, and contains about 14,000 
volumes of books in its different libraries. It is now under the immediate 

overnment of a President and five Professors. A full history of the Institution 
1s in preparation, and will in due time be issued from the press. 

The following is a statistical view of its Founders, Guardians, and Officers, 
arranged in chronological order, or as they stand in the Triennial Catalogue. 
It will be followed by a list of the Alumni of the Institution, arranged in 
alphabetical order. 


I. FOUNDERS OF PHILLIPS ACADEMY. 


1. Paitutips, Hon. Samuel, M. A., of the North Parish, Andover, member of the general 
court of Massachusetts, one of the first Trustees of Phillips Academy, and son of the Rev. Samuel 
Phillips, the first minister of the South Parish, Andover; b. 1713, gr. H. U. 1734, d. 1790. His 
father was b. 1690, and d. 1771. 

2. Puitvips, Hon. John, LL. D., of Exeter, N. H., sole founder of the Academy in that place, 
one of the first Trustees of Phillips Academy, member of the council of New Hampshire, and 
brother of the preceding ; b. 1719, gr. H. U. 1735, d. 1795. 


Il. A SUBSEQUENT DONOR. 


PxHitvips, Hon. William, a merchant of Boston, deacon of the Old South church, and brother 
of the preceding ; b. 1722, d. 1804. 


II. ORIGINAL FOUNDERS OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


1. AnpoT, Samuel, Fsq., of Andover; was also a Trustee from 1795 to 1808, and from that 
time to his death, a Visitor; b. 1732, d. 1812. 

2. PuHittips, Madam Phoebe, (originally a Foxcraft, of Cambridge, Ms.) wife of the Hon. 
Samuel Phillips, (comp. V. 10, below,) and mother of the following ; b. 1743, d. 1812. 

3. Puitiips, Hon. John, of the North Parish, Andover, son of Hon. Samuel and Mrs. Phoebe 
Phillips and grandson of Hon. Samuel Phillips, the founder, (comp. No. V. 10, below, with the 
preceding, and No. I. 1, above,) b. 1776, d. 1820. 


IV. ASSOCIATE FOUNDERS. 


1. Brown, Moses, Esq., a merchant of Newburyport; b. Newbury, 1742, was Visitor from 
1808, and d. 1827. 

2. BARTLET, Hon. William, member of the Massachusetts legislature, also a merchant of 
Newburyport ; b. 1748; has been a Visitor since 1808, 

3. Norris, Hon. John, a merchant of Salem, and member of the legislature of Massachusetts ; 
b. 1751, d. 1808. 


V. THE ORIGINAL TRUSTEES. 
1. Patties, Hon. Samuel, M. A., 1778—1791. See No. I. 1. above. 


2. Puituips, Hon. John, LL. D., 1778—1795. See No. I. 2. 
3. Puituips, Hon. William, 1778—1802. See No. II. above. 





* Constitution and Associate Statutes of Theological Seminary in Andover. 
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4. Wenpect, Hon. Oliver, M. A., 1778—1818; was of Boston, and subsequently of Cam- 
bridge, where he died in 1818; gr. H, U. 1753. 

5. Lowe xt, Hon. John, LL. D., 1778—1802 ; resided in Boston, aud was member of Congress 
and Judge of the District Court of the United States tor Ms.; b. prob, at Newbury, Ms. about 
1744, ger. H. U. 1760, d. at Roxbury, Ms. 1802. 

6. Srearns, Rev. Josiah, M. A., 1778—'S1; was pastor of Epping, N.H.; b. at Billerica, 
Ms. 1752, gr. H. U. 1751, ord. 1758, d. 1788. 

7. Smitu, Rev. Elias, M. A., 1778—1793; was pastor of Middleton, Ms.; b. at Reading, Ms, 
about 1729, gr. H. U. 1788, ord. 1759, d. 1792—3. 

8. Symues, Rev. William, D. D., 17783—1795; was pastor of the Chh. in the North Parish, 
Andover; b. at Charlestown, Ms. 1728, gr. H. U. 1750, ord. 1758, d. 1807. 

9, Frencn, Rev. Jonathan, M. A., 1778—1809; was pastor of the Cbh. in the South Parish, 
Andover ; b. Braintree, Ms., 1740, gr. H. U. 1771, ord. 1772, d. 1809. 

10. Puitoips, Hon. Samuel, LL. D., 1778—1802; was a native and inhabitant of Andover ; 
son of Hon. Samuel Phillips, M. A., No. 1. 1. above; and during the year preceding his death, 
Lieut. Gov. of Massachusetts; b. 1752, gr. H. U. 1771, d. 1802. Comp. No. IIL. 2, 3. above. 

11. Pearson, Rev. Eliphalet, LL. D., 1778—1826 ; was Prof. of Heb. and the Or. LL. ete. 
H. U. 1786—1806 ; and 1808—9, Prot. Sacred Lit. (the first,) m the ‘Theol. Sem. Andover; b. 
at Rowley, Ms. 1752 ; gr. H. U. 1773, d. at Greenland, N. H., 1826, 

12. ApBot, Mr. Nehemiah, 1778—1808 ; was of Andover, and died in 1808. 


VI. TRUSTEES SINCE CHOSEN. 


1. Tappan, Rev. David, D. D., 1781—1803; b. at Manchester, Ms. 1753, gr. H. U.1771, ord. 
over a church in Newbury, (Newtown,) now West Newbury, 1774; elected Prof. of Divinity in 
H. U. 1792, d. 1803. 

2. Puiturpes, Hon. William, 1791—1827. He was son of No. II. above; a merchant of 
Boston ; a patriot of the Revolution ; a liberal benefactor ef Phillips Academy and of the Theol. 
Sem. Andover; for several years Lieut, Gov. of Ms. ; and Pres. Am. Ed. Soc.; b. 1750, d. 1827, 

3. ApBor, Samuel, Esq., 1795—1808. See No. IIL. 1. 

4. NewMAN, Mark, M. A., 1795—1836; was b. at Ipswich, Ms. 1772; was principal of 
Phillips Academy, 1795—1809 ; and now resides at Andover, and is deacon of the South church. 

5. Morse, Rev. Jedidiah, D. D., 1795—1826; was pastor in Charlestown, Ms.; and is the 
father of Am. Geography ; b. 1761, d. 1826. 

6. Apgot, Hon. Jacol, 1795—1804; was member of the Ms. legislature. He resigned his 
trusteeship in 1804, and died sometime subsequently at Brunswick, Me. 

7. Puitvuips, Hon. John, M. A., 1801—1820. See No. IIL. 3. above. 

8. Puivuips, Hon. John, M. A., 1802—18.3; was president of the Senate of Ms., and the 
first mayor of Boston ; b. 1770, gr. H. U. 1788, d. 1823. He was son of William Phillips, a mer- 
chant of Boston, (b. 1738, d. 17¢2,) and grandson of Col. John Phillips, (b. 1701, d. 1763,) the 
only brother of the Rev. Samuel Phillips of Andover. Comp. No. I. 1. above. 

9. Quincy, Hoh. Josiah, LL. D., 1802—1828 ; is the son of Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., who d. 
1774; attorney, member of Cong., mayor of Boston, and now the President of Harvard University. 

10. FARRAR, Samuel, M. A., since 1802; b. Lincoln, Ms. 1773, gr. H. U. 1797; was wtor 
there 1801—2 ; studied law; and is now ‘T'reasurer and Librarian of Phillips Academy and of the 
Theological Seminary. 

ll. Dana, Rev. Daniel, D. D., since 1804; b. Ipswich, Ms. 1771, gr. D. C. 1788, ord. over 
the First Presbyterian church, Newburyport, 1794; Pres. of Dart. Coll. 1820; installed over the 
= Presb. church, Londonderry, 1622; since 1826, has been pastor of the 2d Presb. church, of 

ewburyport. 

12, ioauan, Rev. Abiel, D. D., LL. D., 1809—1837 ; was pastor of a church in Midway, Ga. 
and of the First church, Cambridge ; and is distinguished as the Am. Aanalist; b. 1764, gr. Y. C. 
1783, d. 1837. 

13. Apams, John, M. A., ex officio, 1810—1833; gr. Y. C. 1795; was for a while at Canter- 
bury; then for some years principal of Bacon Academy at Colchester, Ct. ; was priuc. of Phillips 
Acad. 1810—33 is now prince. of an Acad. at Jacksonville, Il. 

14. WaLLey, Samuel Hall, Esq, since 1811; merchant and inhabitant of Boston, and the 
son-in-law of No. VI. 2. above. 

15. Puitties, Hon. Jonathan, since 1320; b. 1778, is an inhabitant and merchant of Boston, 
was member of the goverunor’s council, received M. A. at H. U. and is son of No. VI. 2. above. 

16. Epwarps, Rev. Justin, D. D., since 1820; b. West Hampton, Ms., 1787, gr. W. C. 1810, 
Andover,1812 ; has subsequently been pastor in Andover, and in Boston, and Secretary of the 
Am. Temp. Soc. ; since 1836, has been President of the Theol. Sem. Andover. 

17. Hugsarp, Hon. Samuel, LL. D., since 1823; b. Boston, 1785, gr. ¥. C. 1802; counsel- 
lor, member of the House of Rep. and of the Senate of the Mass. legislature ; Pres. Board of 
Trustees ; Pres. Am. Ed, Society, and resident in Boston. 

18. Cuurcn, Rev. John Hubbard, D. D., since 1826; gr. H.U. 1797, and has been until 
lately, pastor of the church in Pelham, N. H., where he now resides. 

19. Wisner, Rev. Benjamin Blydenburg, D. D., 1826—1835; b. in Goshen, Orange Co. 
N. Y., 1794, gr. U. C. 1813; tutor there, 1815—18; studied Theol. at Princeton, N. J. 1819—20; 
ed of the Old South church, Boston, 1821—32; Associate Sec’y of the Am. Board of Com, 

oreign Missions; d. 1835. 
_ 20. Banister, Hon. William B., M. A., 1827—37; gr. D. C. 1797; has been State senator, 
is an inhabitant of Newburyport, and since 1837, a Visitor. 
21. Evarts, Jeremiah, M. A., 1829—1831; b. Sunderland, Vt. 1781; gr. Y. C. 1802; edited 
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the Panoplist, Boston, 1810—20; was Treasurer of the A. B. C. F. M., from its origin to 1821 ; 
and from that time, Corresponding Secretary of the same, until his death, which occurred at 
Charleston, 8. C. 1831. 

22. ARMSTRONG, Hon. Samuel Turell, since 1851; born at Dorchester, 1784, printer and 
bookseller, member of Ms. legislature 1825, Lieut. Gov. 1833 and 1834, acting Governor 1835, 
mayor of Boston 1836, now resident in Boston. 

23. Jounson, Osgood, M. A., ex officio, 1833—7; b. at Andover 1803, gr. D. C. 1828, was 
principal of Phillips Acad. 1633—7, d. 1837. 

24. Buraess, Rev. Ebenezer, D. D., since 1835; b. at Wareham, Ms., 1790, gr. B. U. 1809, 
was tutor there; And. 1815; was then Prof. of Math. and Philos. in U. V., visited Africa with 
Mills, 1817—18, is son-in-law of No. VI. 2. above, and pastor in Dedham, Ms, 

25. CoGswE Lt, Rev. William, D. D., since 1837 ; b. at Atkinson, N. H. 1787, gr. D. C. 1811, 
pastor of the South church in Dedham, Ms. fourteen years, now Sec’y of the Am, Ed. Soc, and 
resident in Boston. 

26. ALDEN, Ebenezer, M. D., since 1837; b. Randolph, Ms., 1788, gr. H. U. 1808, received 
M. D. Dart. Coll., is a physician in Randolph, Ms., counsellor of the Mass. Med. Soc. 


VII. VISITORS. 


. Appot, Samuel, Esq., 1808—1812. See No. III. 1. above. 

. BarTLET, Hon. William, since 1808. See No. IV. 2. above. 

. Browns, Moses, Esq. 1808—27. See No. 1V. 1. above. 

Norris, Hon. John, 1808—9. See No. IV. 3. above. 

. StroNG, Hon. Caleb, LL. D., of Northampton, Ms. ; b. at N. 1745, gr. H. U. 1764, studied 

and practised law, was a member of the Ms. legislature, also a councillor, and for many years 
overnor of the State. He was appointed a Visitor in the original deed, 1808, but did not accept. 
dis death occurred in 1819. 

6. Serine, Rev. Samuel, D. D., 1808—19; b. in Uxbridge, Ms., 1746, gr. Coll. N. J., 1771, 
accompanied Arnold to Quebec, 1775, ord. over a church in Newburyport, 1777, d. 1819. 

7. Dwieut, Rev. Timothy, D. D., LL. D., 1808—16 ; b. Northampton, Ms. 1752, gr. Y. C,. 
1769, ord. at Greenfield, a village of Fairfield, Ct. 1783, inaugurated Pres. of Y. C. 1795, d. 1817. 
8. Biss, Hon. George, LL. D., 1808—1826 ; was a counsellor at law, in Springfield, M., 

State senator, and d. prob. soon after 1826. 

9. Cuapin, Rev. Calvin, D. D., 1816—1832 ; gr. ¥. C. 1788, and was tutor there ; is pastor of 
a church at Rocky Hill, a parish in Wethersfield, Ct., and Recording Sec’y A. B. C. F. M. 

10. Worcester, Rev. Samuel, D. D., 1819—21; b. Hollis, N. H. 1771, gr. D.C. 1795, ord. 
at Fitchburg, Ms. 1797, installed at Salem, Ms. 1803 ; was the first Sec’y of the A. B. C. F. M., 
and d. among the Cherokees in 1821. 

11. Day, Rev. Jeremiah, D. D., LL. D., 1821—37; gr. Y. C. 1795; Prof. and now Pres. of 
Y. C. New Haven. 

12. Reep, Hon. William, 1826—37; was member of Congress, member of Governor’s council, 
and a merchant at Marblehead; b. 1776, d. 1837. 

13. Humpnrey, Rev. Heman, D. D., since 1832; b. Burlington, Ct., was formerly pastor in 
Fairfield, Ct. and Pittsfield, Ms.; is now Pres. of Am. College. 

14. Banister, Hon. William B., M.A, since 1837, See No. VI. 20. 

15. Copan, Rev. John, D. D., since 1837; b. in Boston, 1782, gr. H. U. 1802; studied 
theology Edinb, Scotland, is pastor of a church in Dorchester, Ms. 


oP IS 


Vill. FACULTY. 
A. PRESIDENTS. 


1. Porter, Rev. Ebenezer, D. D.; b. at Cornwall, Ct., 1772, gr. D. C. 1792, ord. at Wash- 
ington, Ct. 1796, inaugurated Prof. of Sacred Rhet. Aud. 1812, chosen President 1828, constituted 
President and Lecturer on Homiletics, 1832, d. 1834. 

2. Epwakps, Rev. Justin, D. D., since 1836. See No. VI. 16. above. 


PROFESSORS. 


B. Professors of Sacred Literature. 


1. Pearson, Rev. Eliphalet, LL. D., 1808—9. See No V. 11. above. 
2. Sruart, Rev. Moses, M. A., since 1810; b. Wilton, Ct., 1780, gr. Y. C. 1799, tutor there 
1802—4, studied law, and was a pastor several years in New Haven. 


C. Prof. Extraordinary of Sacr. Lit. 


Roginson, Edward, D. D.; gr. H. C.; b. Southington, Ct.; was assist. instructor in Sac. 
Lit. at And. 1823—6 ; studied in Germany, 1826—30; was Prof. Extr. and Libr. at And. 1830 
—33; is now Prof. of Sacred Lit. in the Theol. Sem. New York City. 


D. Prof. of the Heb. Lang. and Lit. 


Epwarps, Rev. Bela Bates, M. A., since 1837; b. Southampton, Ms., 1802, gr. A. C, 1824, 
And. 1830; in the mean time was tutor at Am. Coll. and has since been Rec. Sec’y of the Am. Ed. 
Soc. and editor of the Am. Quart. Reg. and of the Am. Bib. Repos. 
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E. Professor of Christian Theology. 


Woops, Rev. Leonard, D D., from the beginning; b. Princeton, Ms. 1774, gr. H. U. 1796, 
and was ten years pastor in West Newbury, Ms. 


F. Professors of Sacred Rhetoric. 


1. Grirrin, Rev. Edward Dorr, D. D.; b. East Haddam, Ct. 1770, gr. Y. C. 1790, inaugurated 
at And. 1809, resigned in 18113 had previously been pastor in New Hartford, Ct., and in Newark, 
N. J., was subsequently pastor in Boston and in Newark, and finally, Pres. of Williams Coll. He 
died at Newark, N. J. 1837. 

® PorvrerR, Rev. Ebenezer, D, D., 1812—1832. See No. VIII. A. 1. above. 

3. Murvock, Rev. James, D. D., 1819—24; gr. ¥Y. C. 1797; has been pastor of a church in 
Princeton, Ms. and Prof. U. V.; he now resides at New Haven, Ct. and is known as the Am, 
Transl. of Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist. 

4. Skinner, Rev. Thomas H., D. D., 1833—35; native of N. C., formerly pastor iu Philadel- 
phia, and in Boston ; now, in New York. 

5. Park, Rev. Edwards A., M. A., since 1836; b. Providence, R. 1. 1808, gr. B. U. 1826, 
And. 1831; formerly pastor in Braintree, Ms. and afterwards Prof. in Amherst College. 


G. Professors of Ecclesiastical History. 


1. Murpock, Rev. James, D. D., 1824—28. See No. VIIL F. 3. above. 
2. Emerson, Rev. Ralph, D. D.; b. Hollis, N. H. 1787, gr. Y. C. 1811, And. 1814; was 
tutor in Y. C, 1814—16, and then pastor in Norfolk, Ct.; has been Prof. at And. since 1829, 


H. Assistant Instructors in Sacred Literature. 


1. Upnam, Thomas Cogswell, M. A., of Rochester, N. H.; gr. D.C. 1817, And. 1821, and was 
then Assist. Inst. at Andover ; also pastor of a chh., Rochester, N. H.; is now Prof. of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin Coll., Me. 

2. Ropinson, Edward, D. D., 1823—6. See No. VIIT C. 

3. Beck witTH, Rev. George C., M. A., of Granville, N. Y.; gr. M. C. 1822, And. 1826; was 
Assist. Inst. at Andover ; then pastor in Lowell; and then again, 1831—2, Assist. Inst. in Sacred 
Rhet. at Andover ; has subsequently been Prof. in Lane Seminary, and pastor in Portland, Me.; 
is now Agent of the Am. Peace Society. 

4. Newron, Rev. Joel Worthington, M. A., of Colchester, Ct. ; gr. ¥. C. 1818, And. 1827; was 
Assist. Inst. at And. 1827—9 ; has since been principal of the Mount Pleasant School of Amberst, 
Ms., and was lately pastor in Norwich, Ct. 

5. Stowe, Rev. Calvin Ellis, D. D., of Natick, Ms.; gr. B. C. 1824, And. 1828, and was As- 
sist. Inst. at And, 1828—30. He has subsequently been editor of the Boston Recorder, and Prof. 
of Languages in Dart. Coll. He is now Prof. of Sacred Lit. in the Lane Seminary, O. 

6. Woops, Rev. Leonard. Jr., M. A., son of No, VIII. E.; b. at West Newbury, Ms., 1807, gr. 
U. C. 1827, And. 1830 ; was then Assist. Inst. at Andover; has subsequently edited the Literary 
and Theol. Review, of New York ; is now Prof. of Sacred Lit. in the ‘Theol. Sem. of Bangor, Me. 

7. Smitru, Rev. Daniel Talcot, M. A., of Newburyport; gr. A. C. 1831, And. 1834; was 
Assistant Inst. at Andover, 1834—6 ; is now pastor in Sherburne, Ms. 

8. Taytor, Oliver Alden, M. A., of Hawley, Ms.; b. Yarmouth, Ms, 1801, gr. U. C, 1825, 
And. 1829; was Assist. Inst. at And. 1836—7 ; resides now at Andover. 


I. Assistant Instructors in Sacred Rhetoric. 


_Dr. Porter occasionally had assistance in the department of Sacred Rhetoric, on account of 
his ill health. The following persons officiated in this way. 


1. Hoapty, Rev. Loammi Ives, M. A., 1829—30; was previously pastor in Worcester; has 
subsequently been pastor in Bradford, Ms.; resides now at Charlestown, near Boston, assistin 
oe Jeuks in his Comprehensive Commentary; b. Branford, Ct. 1790, gr. Y. C. 181 

nd. 1620, 

2. Beckwitn, Rev. George C. See No. VIII. H. 3. above. 


IX. ALUMNI OF THE INSTITUTION. 


Notice.—The following list presents, in alphabetical order, the alumni of the Theological Seminary, as 
they are to be found in the Triennial Catalogue, a few obvious omivsions excepted. In this Catalogue, all 
persons are inserted down to 1815 inclusive, whether they completed a regular course of three years, or 
not. From that time onward, it contains only those who completed a regular three years’ course. Many 
therefore have been, to a greater or less extent, connected with the Seminary, as theological students, 
whose names are here omitted. I fear that among them, there will be found some, who are entitled to 
a place with the alumni. 

_ That my information is often imperfect, follows almost of course; but it is a matter of great regret. It 
ts, however, the best that the data will furnish. 
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In designating colleges, the usual contractions are employed, as D. C. for Dartmouth College; H. C 


Hamilton College; H. U. Harvard University ; 


B. C. Buwdoin College; B. U. Brown University; K.C, 


Kenyon College, Coll. N. J. College of New Jersey; Y.C. Yale College; O. I. Oneida Institute; W. R.C, 
Western Reserve College; U.N. C. University of North Carolina; U. O, University of Ohio; J.C. Jef- 


ferson College; M. U. Miami University; N.Y. 


College, Pa.; W. U. Wesleyan University; C. C. Centre College, Ky 5 
V. University of Vermont; C, C, Charleston College; W. C. Me, 


U. P. University of Pennsylvania; U. 


- New York University; W. C. Pa. Washington 
R. C. Rutgers College, N. J.; 


Waterville College ; And. as a matter of convenience, is alsoemployed as a contraction forthe Theological 
Seminary at Andover Furthermore, b. stands for burn, d. for died, ge. for graduated. When a college 
is added to a name, without the term gr. or graduated, preceding it, it is to be understood, that, though 


the person studied at said co! 
is a matter of uncertainty. 
lar collegiate education. 


ilege, he either did not take a degree there; or else that his graduation there, 
It no college is named it is understood that the person did not receive a regu- 
When the birth-place is known, it is detinitely stated; otherwise the person is 


said to be of such a place,—that town or city being given which was affixed to his name while a member 
of the Theological Seminary. Sometimes, both places are given; and then the first has of, before it, and 
the second is marked as the birth-place. ‘he last name inserted, is the location. When no appellative 


is attached to a name, Pastor is generally to be understood. 


It will be seen that some of the ages are given 


and others not. ‘This is also owing to a deficiency in the original records, and is therefore unavoidable. 


ALUMNI. 


Abbott, Charles Edwards, of Weld, Me., brother of 
Joho 8. C. Abbott ; b. 1811, gr. B.C. 1842, And. 1037; 
Teacher, Boston. 

Abbot,* Ephraim, of Concord, N. H.; b. 1779, gr. 
H. U. 1806, And. 1610; Pastor of a church in Green- 
land, N. H.; Preceptor of Westford Academy, Ms. 

Abbott, John Stevens Cabot, of Brunswick, Me.; 
and br. of Chas. E. A.; b. 1805, gr. B. C. 1825, 
And. 1829; formerly Pastor in Worcester, now of 
the Eliot church, Roxbury, Ms. 

Abbott, Joseph, Jr. of Phil. Pa.; gr. U. C. 1827, 
And. 1830; Beverly, Ms. 

Abbott, Sereno T., of Andover, Ms.; gr. A.C. 1833, 
And. 1836; Hampton Falls, N. H. 

Abell, James, of Lisbon, Ct.; b. 1791, gr. ¥. C. 
1819, And. 1822; Oxford, N. Y. 

Abraham, Judah Isaac; b. at Hitchen, Hertford- 
shire, Eng. 1802, of Dutch Jews, gr. And. 1829 3 
Missionary among the Jews in and around London. 

Adams, Azariah, of Plainfield, N. H.; D. C. gr. 
And. 1825. 

Adams, Charles B., of Boston; gr. A. C. 1834; 
And. 1837; Prof. Marion Col. Mo. 

Adams, Darwin, of Mont Vernon, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1824, And. 1827; formerly in Camden, Me.; now in 
Alstead, N. H. 

Adams, Eli, of Hinsdale, Me.; gr. W. C. 1824, 
And. 1827; an Evangelist. 

Adams, Frederick Augustus, of New Ipswich, 
N. H.; gr. D.C. 1833, And. 1837 ; was Tutor, D. C., 
now in Amherst, N. H. 

Adams, George E., of Bangor, Me.; gr. Y. C. 1821, 
Andover, 1826; Prof. Theol. Sem. Bangor; Pastor, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Adams, Jasper, D. D., of Medway, Ms.; b. 1793, 
gr. B. U. 1815, And. 1819; formerly Pres. of Geneva 
Coll. N. Y.; and Pres. of Charleston Coll. 8. C. 

Adams, John R.,of Andover, and son of No. VI. 
13. above; b. (’) at Canterbury, Ct. 1802, gr. Y. C. 
1821, And. 1826; Pastor, Londonderry, N. H. Comp. 
Wm. A. below. 

Adams, Jonathan, of Boothbay, Me.; b. 1785, gr. 
M. C, 1812, And. 1815; Deer Island, Me. 

Adams, Nehemiah, of Salem, Ms.; gr. H. U, 1826, 
And. 1829; Pastor, formerly in Cambridge, now 
Pastor of Union church in Boston, Ms. 

Adams, Solomon, of Middleton, Ms.; H. U. gr. 
And. 1823; Preceptor, Portland, Me. 

Adams, William, of Andover, Ms. and brother to 
John R. Adams, above; b. (at Colchester, ?) Ct. about 
1808, gr. Y. C. 1827, And. 1830; Pastor, formerly in 
Brighton, Ms., now in N. Y. city. 

Aiken, Samuel C., of Windham, Vt.; b. 1790, gr. 
M. C. 1814, And. 1817; formerly Pastor Utica, N. Y., 
now in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Albro, John Adams, of Mansfield, Ct.; studied 
Jaw at Litchfield, Ct., gr. And. 1827; formerly 
Pastor in Middlesex, then in Fitchburg, now in 
Cambridge, Ms. 

Alden, Lucius, of E. Bridgewater, Ms ; gr. B. U. 





* The old method of spelling this name is with two t’s; the 
most approved way at present, is with one. I give each name, 
however, spelled as I find it, without, on that account, altering 
my alphabetical arrangement. 





1821, And. 1825; formerly a mg at Lawrence 
in Indiana; now Pastor in Abington, Ms. 

Allen, Cyrus W., of Taunton, Ms.; gr. B. U. 
1826, And. 1829; formerly in Potosi, Mo.; now in 
Norton, Ms. 

Allen, David Oliver, of Princeton, Ms. ; b.at Barre, 
Mz., gr. U. C. 1823, And. 1827; Missionary, Bombay. 

Allen, Harrison, of Industry, Me.; b. at Chilmark, 
Martha’s Vineyard, 1792, gr. B. C. 1824, And. 1828, 
died a missionary among the Choctaws, 1831. 

Allen, Johan Wheelock, of Brunswick, Me.; gr. 
B. C. 1834, And. 1837, 

Allen, Solomon M., of Pittsfield, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. 
M.C. 1813, And. 1814, was Tutor, also Prof. of LL., 
= was killed by falling from the roof of a college 

uilding. 

Allen, Stephen 'T., of Heath, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1833, 
And. 1837; Pastor in Charlemont, Ms. 

Anderson, James, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. at And. 
1828; Pastor, in Manchester, Vt. 

Anderson, Rufus, D. D , of Wenham, Ms.; b. 1796, 
gr. B. ©. 1818, And. 1822; one of the Secretaries of 
the A. B.C. F. M., Boston, Ms. 

Andrus, Joseph R., of Middlebury, Vt.; b. Corn- 
wall, Vt. 1791, gr. M. C. 1812, And. 1814, d. Agent 
of the Am. Col. Soc. in Africa, 1821, 
eee Julius C., of Taunton, Ms.; gr. And. 

35. 


Appleton, Samuel G., of Marblehead, Ms. ; gr. A.C. 
1830, And. 1834; Episcopal minister, Hanover, Ms. 

Arms, Selah Root; b. 1789, gr. W. C. 1818, And. 
1821; first in Williamsburg, then in Grafton, now 
in Windham, Vt. 

Arms, William, of Montrose, Pa.; gr. A. C. 1830, 
And. 1833; late Missionary, in Borneo; is now in 
America. 

Avery, John H.; b. at Boston, 1809, gr. U. C. 
1834, And. 1837. 

Babbit, Calvin W., of Hartwick, N. Y.; gr. A. C. 
1826, And. 1829; Pekin, Il. 

Babcock, Elisha G., of Milton, Ms ; gr. A. C, 1825, 
And. 1828; formerly Pastor in Wiscasset, Me., now 
in Thetford, Vt. 

Bacon, Leonard, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. ¥. C. 1820, 
And, 1823; New Haven, Ct. 

Bailey, Rufus Wm.,of North Yarmouth, Me. ; b. 
1793, gr. D.C, 1813, And. 1815; formerly settled in 
Pittsfield, Ms., now resident in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. 

Bailey, Winthrop, of Berlin, Ms.; b. 1784, gr. H. 
U, 1807, And. 1810, was Tutor in B. C., and was ord. 
at Brunswick, Me. 1811, was settled a while at Pel- 
ham, Ms., adopted Unitarian sentiments and in 1825, 
was installed over the Unitarian Congregational 
church, in Greenfield, Ms. He died in 1835. 

Baker, Abijah Richardson, of Franklin, Ms.: gr. 
A. C.1830, And. 1835, was Teacher of Intel. and Moral 
Philos. in the Teacher's Sem. And., is now Pastor in 
Medford, Ms. 

Baker, Luke C., of Chatham, Ms.; studied at Y. 
C., gr. And. 1833; d. on Cape Cod, probably at 
Chathan, 1834. 

Baker, Silas, of Edgecomb, Me.; gr. B. C. 1828, 
And. 1831; formerly in Truro, Cape Cod; now in 
Hampden, Me. 











1838.] 


Baldwin, Benson C., of Granville, Ms.; gr. M. C. 


1216, And. 1822. 


Baldwin, Burr, of Weston, Ct.; b. 1789, gr. Y. C. | 


1204, And. 1813; Ashfield, Ms 


Baldwin, Eithu W., D. D. of Durham, N. Y.: b. 


1789, gr. Y. C. 1812, And. 1817; Pres. of Wabash 


College, Ind. 


Baldwin, Elijah, of Milford, Ct.; b. 1709, gr. 
Y. C. 1812, And. 1215 ; is now dead 
Ballantine, Henry, of , Ohio; gr. And. 





1834; Missionary, Bombay. 
Ballard, John, of Tempie, Me.; gr. B.C. 1831, 
And. 1834; Indiana. 
Barbour, Nelson, of Bridport, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1831, 
And. 1834; Rockingham, Vt. 

Bardwell, Horatio, of Goshen, Ms.; b. Belcher- 
town, Ms. 1788, And. 1214, and received the degree 
of M. A. from D.C. He was formerly Missionary 
at Bombay, then pastor in Holden, Ms., then Agent 
of A. B. C. F. M., now pastor in Oxford, Ms. 

Barker, Nathaniel, of Bethel, Me.; gr. D. C. 
1822, And. 1825; S. Mendon, Ms.; Wakefield, N. H. 

Barker, William, of Middleboro’, Mass.; b. 1787, 
gr. B. U. 1808, And. 1808, d. 1809. 

Barnes, Edwin, of Florence, N. Y., gr. H. C. 
1823, And. 1826; Boonville, N. Y. 

Barrows, Homer, of Rochester, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1831, And. 1834; Middleboro’, Ms. 

Bartley, John M. C., of Londonderry, N. H.; 
A. C., gr. And. 1830; formerly in Orleans, Ms. ; 
now in Hampstead, N. H. 

Barton, John, of Utica, N. Y.; b. 1796, gr. H.C. 
1819, And. 1822; Vernon, N. Y. 

Barton, Samuel D., of Granby, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1831, And. 1834; is dead. 

Bascom, John, son of Rev. Aaron, of Chester, Ms.; 
b. 1784, gr. W. C. 1807, And. 1811; formerly in 
Smithfield, Pa.; then in Genoa, N. Y.; is now 
dead. 

Bascom, Raynolds, of Chester, Ms.; brother of 
John, b. 1794, gr. W. C. 1813, And. 1819; preceptor 
of an academy, Camden, 8. C.; d. 182s. 

Batchelder, John, of Wendell, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1827, And. 1830; formerly in Rhode Island ; now in 
Jacksonville, Ill., also an Episcopal Missionary in 
the same State. 

Bates, David, of Cohasset, Ms. ; b. 1784, gr. H. U. 
1807, And. 1809. 

Bates, James, of Randolph, Vt.; gr. D.C. 1822, 
And. 1826 ; Newton, Ms. 

Bates, Philander, of Southampton, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1833, And. 1837; preaching in Vermont. 

Beach, Nathaniel, of Mendham, N. J.; gr. W. C. 
1832, And. 1836; Milbury, Ms. 

Beaman, Charles C., of Boston; gr. And. 1837; 
Houlton, Me. 

Beaman, Gamaliel C., of Winchendon, Ms.; gr. 
U. C, 1828, And. 1831; Piketon, O. 

Beard, Spencer F., of Stratford, Ct.; gr. A.C. 
194, And. 1827; pastor in Methuen, Ms.; then 
in Norton, Ms., now Montville, Ct. 

Beckwith, George C., of Granville, N. ¥. See 
above, No. VIII. i. 3. 

Beebe, Hubbard; b. at Richmond, Ms. 1808; gr. 
W. C. 1833, And. 1837 ; Long Meadow. Ms. 

Belding, Pomeroy, b. at Whateley, Ms. ; gr. A. C. 
1833, And. 1836 ; Deerfield, Ms. 

Belknap, Horace, of East Windsor, Ct.; b. 1791, 
fr M. C. 1816, And. 1820, ord. 1820; Presbyt. of 

armony, Ga. 

Benedict, Amzi, of New Canaan, Ct.; b. 1791, gr. 
Y. C. 1314, And. 1818; Vernon, and then Pomfret, 
Ct.; Manlius, N. Y. 

Benjamin, Nathan, of Williamstown, Ms.; gr. 
W. C. 1831, And. 1834; Missionary, Greece. 

Bennett, Joseph, of Framingham, Ms.; b. 1798, 
gr. H, U. 1818, And. 1821; Woburn, Ms. 

Bigelow, Asahel, of Boylston, Ms. ; gr. H. U. 1823, 
And. 1826; Walpole, Ms. 

Bigelow, Jonathan, of Royalston, Ms.; b. 1793, 
gr. B. U. 1817, And. 1820; Rochester, Ms. 

Bingham, Uiram; b. Bennington, Vt. 1789, gr. 
M. C. 1816, And. 1819; Missionary, Sandwich Isl. 

Bingham, Luther G., of Cornwall, Ct. ; gr. M. C. 
1821, And. 1825; pastor, Marietta, O.; now Sec’y of 
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Bird, Isaac; b. Salisbury, Ct. 1793, gr. Y. C. 
| 1816, And. 1820; Missionary, Beyroot, Syria. 
Bird, Thompson, of Caswell, N.C., gr. U. N.C, 


| 1827, And. 1533 

Blagden, George Washington, of Washington, 
™ © * gr. Y. GC. 2823, And. 1820; formerly of 
Brighton, afterwards of Salem Street, now pastor of 
the Old South Church, Boston. 

Blanchard, Amos, of Montpelier, Vt.; gr. And, 
Inve; formerly the editor of a religious paper at 
| Cincinnati, O.; then pastor in Ly ndon, Vt; now 
| pastor Warner, N. H. 

Bliss, Asher; b at W. Fairlee, Vt. B01, gr. A.C. 
1829, And. 1532 ; Miss’y among the Seneca Indians, 

Blodgett, Dan, of Randolph, Vt.;  b. 1788, ge. 
D.C, 1815, And. 1818; first in Vershire, them Dan- 
ville, and then West Faulee and Post Mills, Vt. 

Blodgett, Heman M, of Randolph, Vt.; gr. U. V. 
1820, Aud. 1823 ; Dawfuskie Island, 8. C. 

Blood, Daniel C., of Orford, N. H.; gr. D. C, 1828, 
= 1831; formerly in Cheviot, now in Strongs- 
ville, O, 

Boardman, Elderkin J., of Norwich, Vt.; b. 1791, 
gr. D.C. 1815, And. 1520; formerly settled in Dan- 
ville, now at Randolph, Vt. 

Boardman, John, of Newburyport, Ms.; gr. D.C. 
1817, And. 1520; was pastor for several years, in 
West Boylston, Ms.; now in Douglass, Ms. 

Boardman, William J., of Dalton, Ms.; b. 1794, 
gr. W. C. 1515, And. 1818 ; first in North Haven, now 
in Saugatuck, Ct. 

Bond, Alvan; b. Sutton, Ms. 1793; gr. B. U. 
1815, And. 1818; first pastor in Sturbridge, Ma. ; 
then Professor in the Theol. Sem. Bangor, Me. ; 
now pastor, Norwich City, Ct. 

Booth, Chauncy, of East Windsor, Ct.; b. 1783, 
gr. ¥.C. 1810, And. 1813; Coventry, Ct. 

Boutelle, Asaph, of Fitchburg, Ms.; gr. A.C. 1828, 
And. 1831; formerly in Troy, now in Westfield, O. 

Boutelle, Thomas, b. at Leominster, Ms.: gr. 
A. C, 1829, And. 1832; Agent Am. Ed. Soc., late in 
Plymouth, Ms., now in Woodstock, Ct. 

Bouton, Nathaniel, b. at Norwalk, Ct. 1799; gr. 
Y. C. 1821, And. 1824; Concord, N. H. 

Boutwell, William Thurston; b. at Lyndeboro’, 
N. H., 1803, gr. D.C. 1828, And. 1831; Missionary 
among the Ojibway Indians. 

Boynton, Lucien C., of Weathersfield, Vt.; gr. 
M. C, 1834, And. 1838. 

gt. And. 1825 ; 


Boyter, Charles, of Philad. Pa. ; 
labored a while in Pa.; was settled in Springfield, 
N. H., and is now a pastor in Truro, Ms. 

Prace, Samuel W., of Oswego, N. Y.; b. 1791, gr. 
H. C. 1815, And. 1818; first in Utica, now in Skene. 
ateles, N. Y. 

Bradstreet, Stephen J., of Pelham, N. H.; b. 1794, 
gr. D. C. 1819, And. 1822; was editor of Hudson 
Observer, then in Cleveland, and then in Perrysburg, 
O., d. 1837, wt. 42. 

Brainerd, Eleazar, of Haddam, Ct.; b. 1793, gr. 
Y. C. 1818, And. 1822; Portsmouth, O. 

Brainerd, Thomas, of Leyden, N. Y.; gr. And. 
1831; lately pastor and editor in Cincinnati, O.; now 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Braman, Milton Palmer ; b. at Rowley, Ms. 1799}; 
gr. H. 1. 1819, And, 1824; Danvers, Ms. 

Breck, Joseph H., of Northampton, Ms.; b. 1798, 
gr. Y. C. 1818, And. 1823; Andover, O. 

Breed, William J., of Taunton, Ms.; gr. Y.C. 
1831, And. 1834; Nantucket, Ms. 

Bridgman, Elijah Coleman; b. Belchertown, Ms. 
1801, gr. A. C. 1826, And. 1829; Missionary, China. 

Brigham, John Clark; b. New Marlboro’, Ms. 
1794, gr. W.C. 1819, And. 1822; Sec. of the Am. 
Bible Soc. N. York. 

Brigham, Levi, of Marlborough, Ms.; gr. W. C. 
1833, And. 1836; Dunstable, Ms. 

Brown, Benjamin F., of Goshen, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1834, And. 1837. 

Brown, Garret, of Bethlem, Ct.; b. 1785, gr. Y. C. 
1809, And. 1811. 

Brown, Isaac, of Hamilton, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1833, 
And. 1837 ; Foreign wpe 

Brown, John, D. D., of Brooklyn, Ct.; b. 1786, gr, 
D. C. 1809, And. 1811; was pastor, first in Cazeno- 
via, N. Y.; then of Pine Street ch. in Boston; now 





the Western Education Society, connected with the 





in Hadley, Ms. 
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Rrown, Joseph, of Ashby, Ms ; b. 1789, gr. M. C. | 
1817, And. 1820; formerly in Charleston, 8. ; then 
Sec. A.S. F.S., city of N. Y; died Sept. 16, 1433. 

Brown, Samuel Gilman, of Andover, Ms.; gr. D. 
C. 1831, And. 1837; late preceptor of the Female 
Academy, And ; now on a# tour in Europe. 

Buffett, William L., of Greenwich, Ct.;, gr. ¥.C. 
1819, And. 1823, Atwater, ©. 

Burbank, Caleb, of Boscawen, N. IL; gr. D.C. 
1821, And 1824; Kirtland, O. 

Burgess, Ebenezer, D. D. See above, No. VI. 24. 

Burgess, Ubenezer, of Grafton, Vt.; gr. A.C. 1831, 
And, 1837; Instructor in Sacred Lit. in the Theol. 
Sem. of N. Y. city, 1X37—8. 

Burke, William C., of Hanover, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1833, And 1832. 

Burnap, John L., of Windham, Vt., and br. to Rev. 
Uzziah ©. Burnap, of Lowell; gr. M. C. 1519, And. 
1823; now at Windham, Vt. 

Burnham, Amos W.; b. at Dunbarton, N.H.1791; | 
gr. D. C. 1815, And. 1818; Rindge, N. H. 

Eurt, Daniel ©., of Berkley, Ms.; gr. B. U. 1828, 
And. 1832; New Bedford, Ms. 

Butler, Calvin, of Stockholm, N. Y.; gr. M. C. 
1824, And. 1827; Evansville, Indiana. 
Butler, Calvin, of Pelham, N. H.; gr. D.C. 1834, 
And. 1837; Sacarappa, near Portland, Me. 

Butler, Daniel; b. in Hartford, Ct.; gr. ¥. C. 1835, 
And, 1838. 

Byington, Cyrus; b. Stockbridge, Ms. 1793, gr. | 
And. 1519; Missionary among the Choctaw Indi- | 
ans. 

Caldwell, Abel, of Londonderry, N. fl.; b. 1794, 
gr. D.C. 817, And. 1821; Westford, N. Y. 

Caldwell, Ebenezer B., of Salem, Ms.; b. 1792, gr. | 
D. C. 1814, And. 1817; Waynesborough, Ga. | 

Calhoun, George A., of Salisbury, Ct.; b. 1784, gr. | 
H.C. 1814, And. 1817; Coventry, Ct. 

Camp, Albert B, of Litchfield, Ct.; gr. ¥. C. 1822, | 
And. 1226; Bridgewater, Ct. 

Cannon, Frederic E.; b. at New Braintree, Ms., gr. 
U. C. 1822, And. 1224; Potsdam, N. Y. 

Carleton, Hiram, of Barre, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1833, 
And, 1837; Stowe, Vt. | 
Carrer, Robert, of Taunton, Ms.; gr. Y. C. 1833, 

And. 1836; Walden, Vt. 

Catlin, Oren, of German, N. Y.; b. 1794, gr. H.C. | 
1818, And. 1822; Western, Me. 

Champion, George, of Colchester, Ct.; gr. Y¥.C. 
1831, And. 1834; Missionary in South Africa. 

Chandler, John, of Elizabethtown, N. J.; b. 1784, 
gr. Y. C. 1808, And. 1810; Newark, N. J. 

Chapin, Jason, of Newport, N. H.; gr. A. C. 1828, 
And. 1831; Madison, N. Y. 

Chapin, Seth, of Mendon, Ms.; b. 1783, gr. B. U. 
1808, And. 1811, ord. Hillsborough, N. H. 1812; be- 
tween 1833 and 1835 Pastor at West Granville, Ms., 
was a while at Hunter, N. Y. 

Chace, Moses, of Lytne, N. H.; gr. D.C. 1820, And. 
1823. ; formerly in Plattsburgh, now in Clinton, N.Y. 

Chase, Ira, of Westford, Vt.; b. 1793, gr. M. C. 
1814, And, 1817; Prof. in the Theological Seminary, 
Newton. 

Chase, Moody, of Cornish, N. H.3 gr. D.C. 1829, 
And. 1832; Danville, Ia. 

Chase, Plummer; b. at Newbury, Ms. 1794; gr. B. 
C. 1821, And. 1824; Carver, Ms.; d. et. 43, 1837, 

Cheever, George Barrell; b. at Hallowell, Me. 
1807; gr. B.C. 1825, And. 1830; late Pastor of How- 
ard St. Church, Salem, Ms., now on a tour in Europe 
and the East. 

Chickering, John White, of Phillipston, Ms.; b. 
Woburn, gr. M. C. 1826, And. 1829; late in Bolton, 
Ms. now in Portland, Me. 

Child, ber, of Thetford, Vt.; gr. D. C. 1821, And. 
1826; was formerly at Lockport. N. Y.; then in 
Deering, N. H.; and lately in Calais, Me. 

Child, Willard, of Woodstock, Vt.; b. 1796, gr. Y. 
C, 1817, And. 1820; Pittsford, Vt. 

Church, Aaron B.,of Amherst, Ms.; gr. M. C. 1822, 
And. 1825; was a while at Calais, Me. Comp. the 
following. 

Church, Moses B., of Amherst, Ms., and twin bro- 
ther of the preceding; gr. M. C. 1822, And. 1825; 
East Stafford, Ct. 

Chute, Ariel P., of Byfield, Ms.; gr. B.C. 1832, And. 


go 
5 





1835; Oxford, Me. 


bs [ Ave. 


Clancy, John, of Johnstown, N. Y.; b. 1793, gr. M. 
C. Isls, And. 1822; Charlton, N.Y. 

Clapp, Sumner Gallup, of Easthampton, Ms.; gr. 
Y.C. 1e22, And 1827; first at Entield, Ms., now in 
Cabotsville, Springtield, Ms, 

Clark, Ansei K., of Lunenburg, Vt.; gr. D.C. 1826, 
And. 129; See’y W. R. B. of the Am. Ed. Soc. Ohio, 
and Editor of the Cieveland Observer. 

Clark, Daniel A., of Rahway, N. J.; b. 1779, gr. 
Coll. N. J- leus, And. 1811; ord. Weymouth, Ms, 
Jan. Ist, 1812, then Pastor in Southbury, Ct. Am- 
herst, Ms., Bennington, Vt., Adams, N. Y.; now 
without charge, N, Y. city. 

Clark, Dorus; b. at Westhampton, Ms. 1797; gr. 
W.C. 1817, And. 1820; formerly in Blandford, now 
in Springfield, Ms. 

Clark, Ephraim Weston; b. Haverhill, N. H. 1799, 
gr. D.C. 1824, And. 1827; Missionary at the Sand- 


| wich Islands. 


Clark, John Flavel, of New Brunswick, N. J.; b. 
178%, gr. Coll. N. J. 1807; And. 1811; was tutor a 
while in Coll. N. J.; Flemington, N. J. 

Clark, Joseph S.; b. at Plymouth, Ms, 1800; gr. 
A. ©. 1827, And. 1831; Sturbridge, Ms. 

Clark, Samuel W.; b 1795, N. H., gr. D. C. 1823, 
And. 1827; Greenland, N. H. Comp. the following. 

Clark, William, of Francestown, N. H., and bro- 
ther of the preceding; gr. D. C. 1822, And. 1827; 


| formerly in Wells, Me., Agent of the Am. T, Soc.,O. 


Clarke, Benjamin Franklin; b. at Granby, Ms. 
1792; gr. W. C. 1820, And. 1823; Buckland, Ms. 

Clarke, Elam, of East Hampton, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. 
W, C, 1812, And. 1813; settled over a Cong. Ch. in 
Providence, R. f., then taught a school in Suffield, 
Ct. where he died. 

Clarke, Moses, of Westfield, Ms.; b. 1792, gr. H. 
U. 1819, And. 1822; labored in Louisiana; died be- 


| fore 1827, 


Clary, Joseph Ward, of Hartford, N. ¥.; b. in 
Rowe, Ms. 1786, gr. M. C. 180", And. 1811; formerly 
in Dover, then in Cornish, N. H.; died since 1835. 

Clayes, Vana, of Framingham, Ms.; b. 1794, gr. 
M. C, 1815, And. 1820; Plainfield, N. H. 

Cleareland, Elisha L., of Topsfield, Ms.; gr. B.C. 
1829, And. 1832; N. Haven, Ct. Comp. the fol- 
lowing. 

Cleaveland, Nehemiah, br. of the preceding; b. 
Topsfield, Ms. 1796, gr. B. C. 1813, And. 1814; 
Preceptor of Dummer Academy, Newbury, Ms. 

Cleland, Philip Sidney, of Harrodsburg, Ky. ; gr. 
Centre Coll., Ky., 1830, And. 1835; Jeffersonville, - 

Cobb, Asahel, of Abington, Ms.; gr. H. C. 1823, 
And. 1826; formerly in Rochester, now in Sand- 
wich, Ms. 

Cobb, Leander, of Rochester, Ms.; gr. B. U. 1824, 
And. 1827; Charleston, Indiana. 

Cobb, Nathaniel; gr. B. U. 1821, And. 1825; for- 
merly on Nantucket ; then in Ohio. 

Coburn, Jonas, (so he spelled his name while in 
the Seminary.) See Colburn. 

Coburn, L. Sewall, of Salem, Ms.; gr. D. C. 1830, 
And, 1835. 

Coe, Noah, of Durham, Ct.; b. 1786, gr. ¥.C. 1868, 
~*~ 1810; ord. Chester, N. Y. 1811; New Hartford, 

Coggin, William §., of Tewksbury, Ms.; gr. D.C. 
1834, And. 1837; Boxford, Ms. 

Cogswell, Jonathan, ). D., of Rowley, Ms.; b. 
1782, gr. H. U. 1806, And. 1810; ord. Saco, Me.; 
Prof. in the Theol. Institute, E. Windsor, Ct. 

Colburn, or Coburn, Jonas; b. Dracut, Ms., 1789, 
gr. M. C, 1817, And. 1820; late Pastor in Stoneham, 
Ms., now in Wells, Me.; was formerly Pastor in 
Leverett, Ms. 

Colton, Aaron M., of Georgia, Vt., and brother of 
Walter Colton, Chaplain U.S, Navy; gr. Y.C, 1835, 
And. 1838. 

Colton, Calvin, of Long Meadow, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. 
Y. C. 1812, And. 1814; formerly Pastor of a Presb. 
Church, Le Roy, N. Y.; subsequently, Chaplain in 
the Mount Pleasant Class. Inst Amherst, Ms.; has 
since visited England; and now resides in N. Y. 
city. 

Colton, Walter, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. ¥. C. 1822, 
And. 1825; formerly Prof. in the Mil. Acad. Ct. ; 
now Chaplain in the U. 8. Navy. 

Cone, Jonathan, of Colchester, Ct. ; b. 1784, gr. Y 
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C. 1508, And. 1810, ord. Bristol, Ct. 1811; Durham, | 


N. ¥. 

Congar, Lewis Le Conte, (or Count, as it is spell- 
ed on the grave stone,) of Newark, N. J.; b. 1788; 
gr. Coll. N. J. Is00, Aud. 1509; d. at Andover. 

Cook, Nehemiah B., of Westhampton, N. Y.; b. 
1793. gr. Aud. 1821. 

Couch, Paul, of Newburyport, Ms. ; gr. D.C. 1823, 
And. 1826; formerly Pastor in West Newbury, Ms. ; 
then in Bethlem, Ct.; now in North Bridgewater, 
Ms. 

Cowles, George, of New Hartford, Ct.; b. 1799, gr. 
Y. ©. is2p And. 1624; tor several years, Pastor in 
Danvers, Ms.; was lost in the wreck of the steam- 
buat Home, near Cape Hatteras, Oct. 9th, 1837, 

Cowles, Samuel H., b. 1798, Farmington, Ct.; gr. 
Y.C. Insel, And. 1524; Farmington, Ct.; died Feb. 
1, 1827. 

” Cozzens, Samuel W.; b. 180i at Mayfield, N. Y.; 
ar. M. C, 1828, And. 1831; late Pastor in Marble- 
head, now in Milton, Ms. 

Crane, John R., of Newark, N. J.; b. 1787, gr. 
Coll. N. J. 1805, And. 1810; Middletown, Ct. 

Creasey, George W.. of Rowley, Ms.; gr. B.C. 
J835, And. 1638, 

Crosby, Daniel, of Hampden, Me.; gr. Y. C. 1828, 
And. lez; formerly Pastor in Conway, Ms.; now in 
Charlestowa, Ms. 

Crosby, Join, of Bangor, Me. ; gr. B. C. 1823, And. 
1827 ; Castine, Me.; died before 1833. 

Cumming, Hooper, D. D., of Newark, N. J.; b. 
1788, gr. Coll. N. J., 1805, Aud. 1810; ord. Newark, 
N. J. 1811; was then Pastor in New York, and in 
Albany; and finally died pastor of a church in 
Charleston, 5. C. prob. 1823—5. 

Cummings, Asa, of Albany, Me.; born in the N. P, 
Andover, gt. H. U. 1817, And. 1820, was Tutor in 
B. C., was ord. North Yarmouth, Me. 1821, as a 
Pastor there; is now editor of the Christian Mirror, 
Portland Me. 

Curtis, Joseph W., of Windsor, Vt.; b. 1790, gr. 
D.C. i811, And 1815; Pastor, North Yarmouth, Me., 
also in Ohio; now Missionary in Canada. 

Cushman, David, of Wiseasset, Me.; gr. B.C. 
1830, And. 1834; East Haverhill, Ms. 

Cushman, Ralph, of Goshen, Ms.;_ b. 1792, W.C. 
gr. And. 1820; formerly in Manlius, N. Y.; was 
subsequently Agent of the I. M. Soc. Cincinnati,O.; 
died befure 1833. 

Cutler, Abel, of Boston, Ms.; b. 1781, gr. W.C. 
1807, And. 1810; Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

Cutler, Calvin, of Guildhall, Vt. ; b. 1791, gr. D.C. 
1819, And 1822; Windham, N. H. 

Cutter, Edward F., of Portland Me.; gr. B. C. 
I82s, And. 1831; Warren, Me. 

Dale, James W., of Philadelphia, Pa.; gr. Univ. 
Pa, 1831, And. 1835; Thirteenth Presb. church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dame, Charles, of Acton, Me.; gr. B.C. 1835, 
And. 1538. 

Dana, Charles B., of Orford, N. H 
And. 1833. 

Danforth, Francis; b. at Hillsborough, N. H. 1793, 
gr. D. C. 1619, And. 1822; formerly in Greenfield, 
N. H.; now of Winchester, N. H. 

Day, Viiny B., of South Hadley, Ms.; gr. A.C. 
1834, And. 1237; Derry, N. H. 

Dean, Joshua, of ‘Taunton, Ms.; b. 1788, gr. B. U. 
1809, And. 1812; Locke, N. Y. 

Deane, Henry Luce, of Brookfield, Ms.; b. 
Charlestown, Ms., 1809, gr. And. 1837. 

Demond, Elijah, of Barre, Ms.; b. 1790, gr. D.C. 
1816, And. 1820; was pastor in Linceln, und then in 
Holliston, Ms.; now in Princeton. 

Dennis, Rodney Gove, of New Ipswich, N. H.; 
b. 1791, gr. B.C, 1816, And. 1519; pastor formerly 
in Topstield, Ms., now in Somers, Ct. 

Dewey, Orville, of N. Y. city; b. 1794, gr. W.C. 
1814, And. 1819; late pastor of a Unitarian society 
in New Bedford, Ms.; now of one in New York city. 
Dickinson, Baxter, of Amherst, Ms.; gr. Y. C. 
1817, And. 1821; formerly in Long Meadow, Ms. ; 
then in Newark, N. J.; now Prof. in the Lane Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, O. 

_Dimmick, Luther Fraseur, of Shaftsbury, Vt.; b. 
1790, gr. H. C. 1816, And. 1819; Newburyport, Ms. 


; gr. D. C. 1828. 
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Ms. 1804, gr. H. U. 1826; practised law a while in 
N. Y. city; gr. And. 1838, 

Douglas, Nathan, of New London, Ct; b. 1787, 
gr. M. ©, 1813, And. 1516; formerly in Alfred, Me. ; 
St. Albans and Palmyra, Me. 

Douglass, Thomas, of Waterford, Ct.; gr. ¥. C. 
1831, And. 1537. 

Downs, Cyrus, of Southbury, Ct.; b. 179, gr. 
H.C. 1819, And, 18223 formerly at Bowman Creek, 
N. Y.; d. before 1827. 

Drake, Cyrus B., of Weybridge, Vt.; gr. M.C. 
1834, And. lo37; Royalton, Vt. 

Duuncklee, John B, of Greenfield, N. H.; b. 179, 

r. D.C, 1317, And. 1820; was pastor in Wendell, 
Ms. from Ie23 to 1830, 

Durfee, Thomas R., of Troy, Ms.; gr. BU. 1824, 
And. 1le27 ; Domestic Missionary, Jones P.O. Misso.; 
died belore 1833. 

Dutton, Matthew Rice, of Watertown, Ct.; b. 
1783, gr. Y. C. 1808, And. 1810; was Tutor in Y. C, 
Icl0—14: was pastor in Stratford, Ct. 1814—22; 
was Prof. of Mathematics in Y. C. from 1822—I1825, 
in which year he died. 

Dwight, Uarrison Gray Otis, of Utica, N. Y.; b. 
Conway, Ms. 1803, gr. H.C. 1825, And. 1828; Mis- 
| sionary to the Armenians, at Constantinople. 

Dwight, Louis; gr. ¥.C. IS13, And, Is19;, Agent 
| of the Am. Ed Soc., and now Sec'y of the Prison 
| Discipline Soc Boston. 

Dwight, Robert Ogden, of Northampton, Ms.; b. 
prob, about 1505; was bred a merchant; gr. at Aad, 
In34; is now a Missionary at Dindegal, Madura, 
| Southern India. 

Eastman, David, of Amherst, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1835, 
And, 1838, 

Eastman, George, of Granby, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1830, 
And. 1533; Mount Clemens, now Farmington, Mich. 

Eastman, Henry E., of Granby, Ms.; gr. A.C. 1830, 
And. 1235, Brookline, N. H. 

Eastman, Joseph B., of Salisbury, N, H.; gr. D.C. 
1831, And. 1837. 

Eastman, Lucius R., of Montague, Ms.; gr. Am. 
Col. 1833, And. 1836; Sharon, Ms. 








Eastman, Ornan, of Amherst, Ma.; gr. Y. C. 1821, 
And, 1824; Vis. and Fin. Sec’y, Am. ‘Tr. Soe. N. Y.; 
formerly See. of the Am. Tr Soc. Boston, 

Eaton, Peter Sidney, of Boxford, Ms.; b 179°, gr. 
H. U. 1818, And, 1822; late Pastor in Amesbury, 


| Ms.; now an inhabitant of Andover, 8. P. 


Eaton, William, of Framingham, Ms.; b. 1783, gr. 


| W.C. 1810, And. 1813; formerly in Fitchburg, Ma., 


then in Middleborough, Ms. 

Eddy, Ansel D., of Lanesborough, Ms.; b. 1798, gr. 
U. C. 1817, And. 1822; formerly in Canandaigua, N. 
Y.; now in Newark, N. J. 

Eddy, Chauncey, brother of the preceding, W. C. 
gr. And. 1521; formerly Pastor Pennyan, N. Y.; now 
Agent of the A. B. C. F. M., Utiea, N. Y. 

Edgell, John Quincy Adams, of Lyndon, Vt.; b. 
at Westminster, Vt. 1502, gr. U. V. 1827, And. 1831; 
West Newbury, Ms 

Edwards, Bela Bates. See above, No. VIIL, D. 

Edwards, John Erskine, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. ¥.C. 
1828, And. 1835. 

Edwards, Justin, D. D. See above, No. VI., 16. 

Ela, Benjamin, Jr., of Lebanon, N. HL; gr. D. C. 
1831, And. 1835; Mason, N. Hl. 

Ellingwood, John W., of Beverly, Ms., b. 1782, 
gr. And. 1812; Bath, Me. 

Ellis, John Millot, of Jaffrey, N. H.; gr. D.C. 1822, 
And. 1825; formerly at Kaskaskia, Indiana; then 
Agent of the Am. Ed. Soc. Jacksonville, Ill. ; now 
at Grass Lake, Mich. 

Ely, William, of Saybrook, Ct.; b. 1792, gr. Y. C. 
1813, And. 1817; N. Mansfield, Ct. 

Emerson, Edward B., of Salem, Ms.; gr. D. C. 
1832, And 1835; Stoney Creek, Mich. 

Emerson, Joseph, of Hollis, N. H.; gr. ¥. C. 1830, 
And. 1835; Agent of the Am. Ed. Soe. 

Emerson, John S.; b. in Chester, N. H. 1800, gr. 
D. C, 1826, And. 1830; Missionary in the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Emerson, Luther, of Wethersfield, Ct.; gr. A. C. 
1831, And. 1835. 

Emerson, Noah, of Salem, Ms.; b. 1787, gr. M. C. 
1814, And. 1817 ; Baldwin, Me. 





Dodge, Allen W., of N. ¥. city; b. Newburyport, 


10 


VOL. XI. 


Emerson, Ralph, D. D. See above, No. VIIL, G., 2 
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Emery, Joshua, Jr., of Andover; b. Newburyport, 
1807, gr. A. C, 1831, And. 1834; lata Pustor in 
Fitchburg, now in N. Weymouth, Ms. 

Emery, amuel Hopkins, of Andover, and brother 
of the preceding; b. Newburyport, (or Boxford ?) 
1815, er. A.C. 1831, And. 1837; Taunton, Ms. 

Esty, Isaac, of Westmoreland, N. H.3 gr. ws Gh 
1821, And. 1824; Cape Elizabeth, Me. 

Fairfield, Micajah, of Pittsford, Vt.; b. 1726, gr. 
M. CG. 1809, And. ISII. 

Fancher, Bela, of Bergen, N. Y.; gr. M. C. 1831 
And. 1655; Troy, O. 

Farnam, Lucien, of Windham, Ct.; gr. A. C. 1827, 
And. 18303 Princeton, Tl. 

Fay, Samuel A., of Charlestown, Ms ; gr. A. C. 
1828, And. 1852; late Pastor in Northboro’, Ms.; 
now in Barre, Ms. 

Field, John, of Hardwick, Ms.; b. 1780, gr. WLC. 
1807, And. 1810; ord. Burton, Ohio, 1811, as a Mis- 
sionary; Was subsequently Pastor of a church in 
Wrentham, Ms.; d. at Washington, Mississippi, as 
iz supposed, 12s, 

Field, Lucius, of Northfield, Ms.; er. W. C. 1821; 
was ‘Tutor a while, in A. C.3 gr. And. 1825; was 
lately Pastor in Tyringham, Ms. 

Fisher, Alexander Metcalf; b. Franklin, Ms. 1794, 
gr. Y. ©, 1514, And. 1815; was Tutor at Yale 1815 
—17; was elected Prof. of Math. and Nat. Philos. 
in the same, iin 1817; was lost on the coast of 
Treland in the wreck of the Albion, in 1822. 

Fisher, Josiah, of Bluehill, Me.; gr. B. C. 1828, 
And 1831; was a while in Orono, Me.; Ramapo 
Mills, N. Y. 

‘isk, Albert W., of Upton, Ms.; gr. B. U. 1829, 
Anil. 1832; Alfred, Me. 

Fisk, Charles R.; b. Wrentham, Ms.; gr. B. U. 
1824, And. 1828: labored a while at the West, was 
for a while at Brewer, Me.; now at Logan, O, 

Fisk, Pliny; b. Shelburne, Ms. 1792, gr. M. C. 
1814, And. 1818; died a Missionary at Beyroot, 
Syria, 1825, 

Fiske, Nathan W., of Weston, Ms.; gr. D. C. 1817, 
And. 1823; late Prof. of Greek and Latin, now Prof, 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy, in Amherst Coll. 

Fitch, Mleazar Thompson, D. D., of New Haven, 
C1.; b. 1790, gr. Y. C. 1810, And. 1815; Prof. of 
Divinity, Yale College. 

Fitch, Ferris, of Pawlet, Vt ; gr. M. C. 1826, And. 
1830; formerly in Belfast, Me.; now in Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Fitz, Daniel; b 1795, at Sandown, N. IL; gr. D.C. 
1818, And. 1825; Ipswich, Ms. 

Fletcher, Samuel H1., of Townshend, Vt.; gr. ¥.C. 
1824, And. 1828: went to the South, was then settled 
a while at Northbridge, Ms.; is now deposed from 
the ministry. 

Flint, Jeremiah, of Braintree, Vt.; b. 1783, gr. 
M. C. 1810, And 1814. 

Fobes, Ephraim, of Bridgewater, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1830, And. 1833; Edgecombe, Me. 

Follett, Walter; b. Worcester, Ms. 1799; er. M.C. 
1825, And. 1829; Southborv’, now Dudley, Ms. 

Folsom, Nathaniel S., of Portsmouth, N H.; gr. D. 
C, 1828, And. 1831; was Prof. in the Lane Seminary, 
Cincinnati, also Prof. of Bib. Lit. in Western Reserve 
College, Hudson, Ohio; is now Pastor in Frances- 
town, N. Hl. 

Foot, Joseph 1., b. 1796, at Watertown, Ct.; gr. 
U. C, 1821, And 1824; late Pastor in Cortland, N. 
Y.; formerly in Brookfield, Ms 

Forbusk, Charles; b. 1803, at Upton, Ms., gr. A. C, 
1829, And. 1832; Northbridge, Ms. 

Foster, Aaron, of Hillsborough, N. H.; gr. D. C. 
1822, And 1825; formerly fiom. Miss., and Agent of 
the H. M.S.; now at Fort Covington, N. Y. 

Foster, John P., of Holden, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1834, 
And. 1838. 

Foster, Stephen, of Andover, Ms.; b. at And. 1798, 
gr. D.C. 1821, And. 1824; was Prof of Languages, 
at East Tennessee Coll., Knoxville, where he died 
Jan. 11th, 1835. 

Fowler, Joseph, of Milford, Ct.; b. 1798, gr. Y. C. 
1817, And. 1822; died before 1827. 

French, Henty 8. G., of Boscawen, N. H. ; gr. 
Y. C. 1834, And. 1837; Foreign Missionary. 

French, Ozro, of Dummerston, Vt.; gr. W. C. 
1834, And. 1837; Foreign Missionary. 








[Aue. 


Frost, Edmund ; b. Brattleboro’, Vt. 1791; gr. M. 
C. 1820, And. 1823; d. a Miss’y, at Bombay, 1825, 

Frost, Joho, of Dalton, and, prob. afterwards, of 
Sandgate, Vt.; b. 1783, gr. M. C. 1806, And. 1810; 
Whitesborough, N. Z. 

Fuller, Edward J., of Plainfield, Ct.; gr. A.C. 
1828, And. 1231; fermerly in Chelsea, then in 
Hardwick, Ms.; now in Piermont, N. H. 

Fuller, Joseph, of Vershire, Vt; gr. M. C 1827, 
And 1830; formerly in Kennebunk, Me. then in 
Brimfield, Ms ; left the latter in 1637. 

Gage, William, of South Reading, Ms.; gr. A.C. 
152x, And, Is313 Coneord, Ohio, 

Gale, Waketield, of Pembroke, N. H.; gr D.C. 
1822. And. 1825; formerly at Eastport, Me.; now at 
Sundy Bay, Gloucester, Ma. 

Gallaudet, Thomas Hopkins, of Hartford Ct.; b. 
1787, gr. Y.-C. 1005, was tucor there, 1506—1810; gr. 
And 1814; visited France in behalf of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, Uartford. of whieh he was the first 
Principal. This last office he resigned sometime 
since, and he now is Chaplain of the Asylum for the 
Insane, at Hartford, Ct. 

Garland, Edmund, of Parsonsfiel’, Me.; gr D.C, 
1828, And. 1831; is at Somerset, Jackson and Unity, 
Ohio. 

Gaylord, Flavel Stebbins, of Hartland, Ct.;  b. 
1795, gr. W.C 1816, And. 1822; Gorham, N Y. 

Giddings, Salmon, of Wartford, Ct; b 1782, gr. 
W ©. Isll, And. 1814; was ‘Tutor a while in W.C,; 
was then in St. Louis, Missouri; d Feb Ist, 1828. 

Gilbert, Lyman, of Middlebury, Vt.; gre M. C. 
1824, And. 1827; Newton, Ms. 

Gold. Thomas R., of Cornwall, Ct.; b. 1787, gr. 
Y. ©. led, And, 1814. 

Goodell, William; b. Templeton, Ms., 1792, gr. D. 
C. 1817, And 18203 Missionary, formerly in Syria, 
now at Constantinople. 

Gooden, Vaniel, of Londonderry, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1835, And. 18.38 

Goss, Jacob C , of Henniker, N. H.; gr D. C. 1820, 
And. 1823; formerly in Topsham, now in Woolwich, 
Me. 

Gould, Daniel. of New Ipswich, N H.; b. at Not- 
tingham, N. H, 1789, He studied at H. U. and grad- 
uated at And. 1820. The first year of hia ministry 
he spent as a Domestic Missionary in Missouri and 
Hlinois—the rest of it, (a few excursions to the 
North for his health excepted.) in N. Carolina— 
from 1828 to 1822, in the employment of the Am. 
Bible Society. —the other years, as a Domestic Mis- 
sionary.—chiefly at Statesville and at ‘Tabor. He 
died at Statesville, in 1834. 

Gould, William Ripley, of Sharon, Ct.; b. 1789, 
er Y.C. 1all, And. 1814; was formerly in Gallipolis, 
Ohio, and in Barkhampstead, Ct.; now in Torrington, 
Ct 

Graham, William, of Cincinnati, Ohio; b. 1798, 
gr. J.C 1816, And 1821; formerly at Dayton, now at 
Mt Pleasant. Ohio. 

Graves, Allen; b. Rupert, Vt 1792, gr. M. C. 1812, 
And 1815; Missionary at Bombay. 

Gray, Cyrus W., of Sharon, Ct.; b. 1784, gr. W. 
C. 1809, And. 1810; was Tutor in W.C.; then settled 
at Washington, Ct., and afterwards at Stafford, Ct., 
where he died, some timne since. 

Green, Jonathan Smith, of Pawlet, Vt.; b. Leba- 
non, Ct. 1796, gr. And. 1827; Missionary at the 
Sandwich Islands 

Greene, David, of Stoneham, Ms.; b. 1797, gr. Y. 
C, 1821, And. 1826; one of the Secretaries of the A. 
B. C. F. M. Boston. 

Greene, Henry S., of Boston; gr. A. C. 1834, And. 
1837 ; Lynnfield, Ms, 

Greenwood, Alfred, of Boston; b. 1801, gr. H. U. 
1824. And. 1827; formerly in Cincinnati, Ohio; then 
in Plainfield, I. ; now in West Barnstable, Ms. 

Gregg, Jarvis, of Derry, N. H.; gr. D.C. 1828, 
was Tutor a while in D. Coll, gr. And. 1835, d. just 
as he was entering upon the Professorship of Sacred 
Rhetoric, in the Western Reserve College, at Lludson, 
Ohio, June, 1836. 

Gregory. David Downs, of Sand Lake, N. Y.; gr- 
W. C. 1827, And 1830; Fredonia, N. Y. 

Gridley, Elnathan; b. Farmington, Ct. 1796, gr- 
Y. C. 1819, And. 1823; d. a Missionary, near Cesa~- 
rea, Cappadocia, in Asia Minor, 1827. 
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Grisvold, Darius O., of Goshen, Ct.; b. 1787, gr. 
W ©. iss, And. Istt; formerly ia East Bloomfield, 
now in Saratoga, Se 

Griswold, Plavel, of Greenfield, Ms.; gr. Y. 
1821, And. 1824; late of South Hadley, Ms. 

Griswold, Samuel, of Lyme,Ct.; b. 1795, gr. Y. 
C, Isis, And. i821; Lyme, Ct. 

Grosvenor, Moses G.; b. Paxton, Ms. 1796, gr. D. 
C. 1822, And. 1824; formerly at Haverhill, and at 
Barre, Ms.; now at Marlborough, N. H. 

Grout, Aldin, of Pelham, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1831, 
And. 18343; Missionary in South Aftica, now on a 
visit to this country. 

Hackett, Horatio Balch, of Salisbury, then of Me- 
thuen, Ms.3 gr. A. ©. 1830, And, 1534, Prof. of the 
Lath and Greek Languages in Brown University. 

Hadley, James B., of \Wenham, Ms. 3; b. Goffstown, 
N.. Isvd, gr. A.C. 1833, And. 1836; Pastor of the 
Union Evangelical Charch of Salisbury and Ames- 
bury. was ordained Sept. 20th, 1837 

Hale. Jovathan L., of Blandford, Ms.; b. 1792, gr. 
M. C. 1819, And. 1822; formerly in Campton, N. H, 
then in Windham, Me.; d. 1535. 

Hall, Gordon; b&. Granville, now Tolland, Ms., 
1784; gr. W. CC. 1808, And 1810; ord. as an Evan- 
gelist, Bradford, Ms, Feb. 6th, 1812; died a Mis- 
sionary near Bombay, 1826. 

Hall. Jetfrnies, of Windsor, Vt.; gr. A.C. 1829, 
And, [832; late Pastor in Hopkinton, Ms. 

Hall, Job, of Pomfret, Ct.; gr. A.C. 1830, And. 
1833; Ashford, Ct.; now Agent Am. Ed. Soc 

Hall, Lemuel, of Sutten, Ms.; gr. BLU 1820, And. 
1824; Centerville and Cold Creek Patls, N.Y. 

Hall, Richard, of New Haven, Vt ; b. Mansfield, 
Ct. 1784, gr M,C. 1807, And. 1811; ord. 1812; New 
Ipswich, N. H.; died 1824. 

Hall, Sherman; b. Weathersfield. Vt, gr. DC. 
1823, And. I831; Miss’y among the Ojibway Indians 

Hallock, Edward J., Jv, of Madrid, N. Y¥.; ge. M. 
C. 1833, And. 1837 ; now in Castleton, Vt. 

Hallock, William A ; b. Plainfield, Ms. 1794, er. 
W. C. 1819, And. 1822; Cor. Sec’y of the Am. Tr. 
Soc. N. Y. 

Halsey, Werman, of Bridgehampton, L. T.; b. 1793, 
gr. W. ©. ISL1, And. 1815; Cambria, N.Y. 

Hand, Richard C., of Shoreham, Vt.; gr. M.C. 
1822, And 1825, formerly in Governeur, N. Y.; now 
Agent of the A.B. C.F. M. 

Hanford, William, of Norwalk, Ct.; b. 1787, gr. 
Y. €. 18938, And. 1813; formerly in Hudson, now in 
Windham, Ohio. 

Hardy, Seth, of Bradford, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1832, 
And. 1835; Pittston, Dresden, and Augusta, Me. 

Hardy, Solomon, of Hollis, N. H.; gr. M. C. 1824, 
And. 1827; l)omestic Missionary in the West; was 
formerly at Shoal Creek and Greenville, Illinois ; is 
now residing at Hollis, N. H. 

Harrington, Eli W., of New Braintree, Ms. ; gr. 
A. ©, 1833, And. 1836; Lunenburg, Ms. 

Harris, Roswell, of Brattleborough, Vt.; gr. M. 
C. 1821, And. 1826; Principal of an Acad. Vt. 

Harris, Samuel, of East Machias, Me.; gr. B. C. 
1833, And. 1838. 

Hart, Ichabod A., of Marshall, N. Y.; gr. H.C. 
1826, And. 1830; Adams, N. Y. 

Hart, luther, of Goshen, Ct. ; b. 1783, gr. Y. C. 
1807, And. 1809, ord. 1809; Plymouth, Ct ; d. 1834. 

Haskell, William B., of New Gloucester, Me. ; gr. 
B. C. 1834, And. 1837. 

Hatch, Laurin C., of Granville, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. 
W. C. 1810, And. 1811; is now dead. 

Hathaway, George W., of Freetown, Ms. ; gr. W. 
C. 1627, And. 1830; Bloomfield, Me. 

Hawes, Joel, D. D., of Brookfield, Ms.; b. 1789, 
gr B. U. 1813, And. 1817; Hartford, Ct. 

Hayes, Amasa A., of Granby, Ct.; b. 1798, gr. Y. 
C. 1824, And. 1827; ord. Pastor in Londonderry, N. 
H. 1828 ; d. there, 1830. Compare the following. 

Hayes, Gurdon, of Granby, Ct., and cousin to the 
preceding: gr. ¥Y. C. 1823, And. 1827; Washington,Ct, 

Hebard, Story, of Lebanon, N. U.; gr. A. C. 1828, 
And, 1834; Missionary in Palestine. 

Hemenway, Asa, of Shoreham, Vt.; gr. M. C. 
1835, And. 1638. 

Hemenway, Daniel, of Bridport, Vt. ; b. 1790, gr. 
M. C. 1815, And. 1819; formerly in Wareham, Ms., 
then in Granby, now in Turkey-Hills, Ct. 
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Herrick, Osgood, of Keene, N.H.; gr. D. C. 1826, 
And. 1830; Millbury, Ms. ; d. 1837, wt. 37. 

Herit, Nathaotel, 1. of New London, Ct; b, 
I7as gr. Y¥.C loos, And. 1514; wae Pastor a while 
in Fairfield, Ct; was then Agent of the Am. Temp. 
Soc ; ts now Pastor wm Bridgeport, Ct. 

High, Ephraim S., of Westtield, N. J.; gr. ULC. 
Ing2, And. 1805, was a while in Castine, Me, 

Higley, Hervey O., of Castletun, Vt.; gr. M,C, 
In25, And. Isv’9; Hartford, O. 

Hills, leracl, of Glastenbury, Ct.; gr. A. C. 1830, 
Aud 1833; Jackson, Me. 

Hinckley, Orramel Strong, of Thetford, Vt.; gr. 
D ©. 1819, And 1824; Clark Co Ky.; Tutor at D.C, 
and Prof. Coll. Te. ; d at Natchez, Miss. 1837. 

Hitchcock, Calvin, of Westmimster, Vt. ; b. 1787, 
gr. M. C, Iell, And. 1814; Randolph, Ms.; was 
formerly in Newport, R. L. 

Hoadly, Loummi ives. See above, No VIIL EL 

Hobart, Caleb, of Milton, Ms: b. 1794, gr. D.C. 
1815, And 1818. North Yarmouth, Me, 

Holbrook, Willard, of Sutton, Ms; b. 1792, gr. 
B. U. lel4, And 1817; Rowley, Ms. 

Hollister, Edward. of Salisbury, Ct.; b. 1796, gr. 
M.C. i8l6. And 1820; ord 1820; was a while at 
Danville, Vt; now prob at Oxford, NOC, 

Hivlmes, Cyrus, of Halifax, Ma.; studied at DC, 
gr. Aad, 831; preeeptor of un academy, formerly 
in Woburn, then in Southampton, Ms 

Holmes. Join, of Ryegate, Vt.; gr. And, 1833, 

Holt, Fifield, of Hollis, NO H.; 6b 1784. gr. MLC, 
I810, And 1813; Bloomtietd, Me. ; d. 1830, 

Hooker, Edward W., b. Goshen, Ct. 1794, gr. 
M. (, 1814, And. 1617; formerly Pastor of a ehh. 
in Fairfield, Ct; edited the Journal of Humanity a 
while at And. in connection with Mr, B.C. Tracy, 
1829 sq ; is now pastor in Bennington, Vt. 

Hopkins, Samuel, of Northampton, Ma.; gr. 
D.C. le27, And 1o31; formerly in Montpelier, Vt. ; 
now in Sace, Me. 

Hosford, Isaac, of Thetford, Vt.; gr. D.C, 1826, 
And. 1829: Saxonville, Ms. 

Hovey, Edmund O., of Thetford, Vt.; gr. D.C, 
1828, And. 1831; Prof in Wabash Coll Ind, 

Howe, Elbridge Gerry, of Paxton, Ms. ; gr. BLU. 
1821, And. 1824; was a while at the West; then at 
Wendell, N. H.; is now in Halifax, Ms. 

Howe, George, D. D., of Holmesbarg, Pa. ; gr. 
M. C. 1222, And. 1825; was for a while Prof. ia 
Dart. College; is now Prof. of Biblical Literature, 
in the Theol. Sem , Columbia, 8, C, 

Howe. James, of Jaffrey, N. H.; gr. D.C. 1818, 
And, 1821; Pepperell, Ms. 

Howe, Samuel &., of Shoreham, Vt.; gr. M. C. 
1829, And, 1834; Tutor in M. ©. 

Hoyt. Otto &., of New Haven, Vt.; b. 1793, gr 
M.© 1813, And. 1814; was Agent of the Am, Ed. 
Soc. Utica, N. Y.; now Hinesburgh, Vt. 

Hoyt. Ova P., of New Haven, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1821, 
And. 1821; formerly in Potsdam; editor, at Usica, 
N Y.; now Agent A. H. M. 8. Cleveland, O. 

Hubbard, Ochus G., of Sunderland, Ms.; gr. A.C. 
1829, And. 1832; Leominster, Ms 

Hubbard, Thomas 8., of Franklin, Vt.; gr. M.C. 
1834. And. 1838. 

Hull, Hezekiah, of New Haven, Ct.; b. 1796, gr. 
Y. €. 1814, And. 1819; Alexandria, La.; d. before 
1827. « 

Humphrey, Edward P., son of Presa. Hamphrey, of 
Am. Ms.; gr. A. C. 1828, And. 1833 ; Louisville. Ky. 

Hunn, David L., of Long Meadow, Ms ; b. 1791, 
gr Y.C. 1813, And. 1816; late Pastor in Sandwich, 
Ms. 

Hunt, Daniel, Jr., of Columbia, Ct.; gr. A. C. 
1828, And. 1833, 

Hunt, Nathan Strong, of Coventry, Ct. ; ge W. C. 
1830, And. 1833; Pomfret, Ct. 

Hunt, William W., of Belchertown, Ms. ; gr. 
W. C. 1820, And. 1824; Amherst, Ms. ; d. 1837. 

Hurd, Carlton, of Newport, N.H.; b. 1796, gr. 
D. C. 1818, And. 18292; Frvebarg, Me. 

Hurlbut, Thaddeus B.. of Madrid, N. Y.; ge. HC. 
1828, And. 1831; was Agen: of the Am, Ed. Soc., 
Cincinnati, O.; now Agent for the Am. Tract Soc. 
for Illinois. ; 

Hyde. George C., of N. Y. city; gr. M. C. 1831, 
And. 1835 ; late in Readfield, Me. 
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Hyde, Joseph, of Fairfield, Ct.; gr. Y.C. 1820 
And, 1823; died before 1827. 

Hyde, Laviua, of Franklin, Ct; b. 17389, gr. WLC. 
1813, And. 1816; Wayland, Ms. 

Hyde, William Augustus,of Lisbon Ct.; gr. A.C, 
1829, And. 1832; Yorktown, N. Y. 

Ide, Jacob, VD. D., of Attleborough, Ms.; b. 1785, 
gr. B.U. 1809, And. Is!2; Medway, Ms. 

Irwin, John W., of Chester, Pa.; gr. And. 1831; 
was Agent Am. Ed. Society. 

Isham, Chester, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 1820, 
And. 1823; Taunton, Ms. ; died before 1827, 

Jackson, Samuel (., of Dorset, Vt.; gr. M.C. 
1821, And. 1826; Andover, West Parish. 

Jackson, William ©., of Jefferson, N. H.; gr. 
D.C. 1831, And. 1835; Missionary, at Trebizond, 
Turkey. 

Jennings, Preserved, of Fairfield, Ct.; b. 1788, 
gr. Y. C. 1808, And. 1810. 

Jennison, Edwin, of Walpole, N.H.; gr. D.C. 
1827, And. 1830; Walpole, N. H. 

Jewett, Daniel E., of Gilford, N. EL; gr. And, 1834 

Jewett, Henry C., of Rowley, Ms.; gr. B. U. 1824, 
And, 1827; formerly at Westbrook, now at Wins- 
low, Me. 

Jewett, Leonard, of Hollis, N. H.; b 1787, gr. 
D. C. 1810, And. 1614; Temple, N. H. 

Jewett, Milo Y., of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; gr. D.C. 
1828, And. 1833; Prof. in Marietta College, O 

Jewett, Spotford D., of Barnstead. N. H.; gr. 
D. C. 1826, And. 1829; late Pastor in Griswold, late 
instructor, Bristol, Ct. 

Jewett, William Reed, of Gloucester, Ms.; gr. 
A. ©. 1831, And. 1534; Griswold, Ct. 

Jones, Ezra, of Waitsticld, Vt.; gr. M. C. 
And. 1834; Greenfield, N. H. 

Jones, Wenry, of Hartford, Ct.; gr. Y¥.C. 
And. 1824; lnstructor, Greentield, Ms. 

Jones, John, of Lyndeborough, N. H.; gr. 
Je34, And. 1838 

Judson, Adoniram, D. D., of Plymouth, Ms.;_ b. 
Malden, Ms. 1758, gr. B. U. 13807, And. 1810; Baptist 
Missionary in Burmah. 

Kaufman, Abram, Jr., of Carlisle, Pa. ; gr. Dick- 
inson Col 1532, And. 1835; an Episcopalian clergy- 
man, in Charleston, S.C. 

Keeler, Seth Harrison, of Brandon, Vt. ; gr. M.C. 
T8226, And. 1829; formerly in S. Berwick, Me. ; now 
in Amesbury, Ms. 

Keep, John, of Monson, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1829, 
And. 1835; Pelham, N. H. 

Kellogg, Ebenezer, of Vernon, Ct.; b. 1789, gr. 
Y. ©. 1810, And. 1815; Prof. of LL. in Williams 
Coll. 

Kelly, George W., of Lewisburgh, Va.; gr. U.O. 
1830, And. 1833; Hamilton, Ms. 

Kelly, Henry T., of Hampstead, N, H.; b. 1793, 

rt. D. ©. 1819, And. 1822; formerly in Parsonsfield, 

é., and in Kingsville, O.; now in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Kendall, John B., of Phillipston, Ms.; gr. A.C. 
1827, And. 1830; Bethany, Ct. 

Kendrick, William Poole, of Hollis, N. H.; gr. 
Il. U. 1816, And. 1819; Shelby, N. Y. 

Kent, Brainerd, of Dorset, Vt.; gr. W.C. 1824, 
And. 1828. 

Kent, Cephas H., of Benson, Vt. ; gr. M. C. 1824, 
And. 1827; Freeport, Me. 

Kidder, Corbin, of Wardsborongh, Vt. ; gr. A.C. 
1828, And. 1832; late pastor in Saxonville, Ms. 

Kidder, Thomas, of Waterford, Vt.; gr. And. 
3834; Windsor, Vt. 

Kimball, David, of Concord, N. U., and brother of 
M. K. below ; gr. Y. C. 1818, And. 1821; formerly 
in Martinsburg, N. Y.; also in Plainfield, Ms. ; 
now, editor of the N. If. Observer, Coneord, N. H. 

Aimball, Davia ‘Tenney, of Ipswich, Ms.; gr. M. 
@. 1829, And. 1834, 

Kimball, James, of Bradford, Ms.; gr. M. C. 
1820, And. 1823; late pastor in Townshend, Vt. ; 
now in Oakham, Ms. 

Kimball, James 1.., of Lyndon, Vt.; b. 1799, er. 
D.C, 1824, And. 1828: was Sec’y of the Am. T'r. 

Soe., Boston; died 1833. 

Kimball, John, of Hanover, N. 
D. C. 3807, And. 1810. 

Kimball, Moses, of Coacord, N. H., and brother 


1831, 
1820, 


D.C. 


H.; b. 1787, gr. 
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of D. K., above; gr. D.C. 1826, And. 1830; form- 
erly in Randolph, Vt. ; now in Hopkinton, N. H. 

Kimball, Peter, of Newport, N. H.; gr. H.C. 
Je2@2, And. 1626; Watertown, O. 

Aimball, William, of Hanover, N. H.;  b. 1789, 
gr. Y. ©. 1813, And. ls16; is now dead. 

King, George P., of Williamstown, Ms. ; gr. 
H. ©. 1820, And. 1623; Henrietta, N. Y. 

King, Jonas, D.D.; b. Hawley, Ms., 1792, gr. 
W. ©. 1816, And. 1819; formerly a Missionary in 
Syria, now at Athens, Greece. 

Kingsbury, Addison, of Coventry, Ct.; A. C. gr. 
And. 1828; Warren and Belpre, O. 

Kingsbury, Cyrus; b. Alstead, N. H. 1786, gr. 
B. U. 1812, And. 1515; Superintendent of the Choc- 
taw mission. 

Kingsbury, Samuel, of Franklin, Ms.; gr. B. U. 
1822, And. 1625; Andover, N. H. 

Kittle, Samuel M. E. See Rogers, William M. 

Kittredge, Charles B., of Mont Vernon, N. H.; 
gr. D.C. 1828, And. 1832; late pastor in Groton, 
Ms. ; now of Westborough, Ms. 

Kittredge, Solomon, of Mont Vernon, N. H.; gr. 
And, 1832; Bedford, Ind. 

Labaree, Benjamin; b. Charlestown, N. H. 1801; 
gr. D. C. lots, And. 183]; late Pres. of Jackson 
Coll. Te. ; now Sec’y of Central Am. Ed. Soc. New 
York city. 

Ladd, Daniel, of Burke, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1832, 
And. 1835; Missionary, Cyprus. 

Laine, Lewis F., of Loudon, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
1830, And. 1834; late Brunswick, and Hinckley, O. 

Lamb, Neary J.;  b. Palmer, Ms., 1801; studed 
at Bangor Theol. Sem. ; gr. And. 1831; Chelsea, 
Ms. 

Lancaster, Daniel, of Aeworth, N. H.; gr. D.C. 
e221, And. 1824; Gilmanton, N. H. 

Landfear, Rodolphus, of Manchester, Ct.; gr. 
Y. C. Ist, And. Is24; Bozraville, Ct. 

Lane, Freeman, of Springville, Pa.; gr. M. C. 
1828, And. ods. 

Lurned, Sylvester, of Pittsfield, Ms. ; b. 1796, gr. 
M. (. i813, And. Icl4; New Orleans; d. Aug. JI, 
Io?0, aged 24. 

Lawrence, Edward A., of Stanstead, Lower Cana- 
da; gr. D.C. 1834, And. Issa. 

Lawrence, John J., of New York city; gr. U. C. 
1829, And. 1834; Missionary, Ceylon. 

Leach, Giles, of Bridgewater, Ms. ; gr. A. C. 1829, 
And. 1832; Sandwich, N. H. 

Leavenworth, Abner Jones, of Waterbury, Ct. ; 
gr. A. ©. 1825, And. 1828; pastor at Burlington, Ct. ; 
is now at Charlotte, N.C. 

Lee, Jonathan, of Salisbury, Ct.; b. 1786, gr. Y. 
C. 1809, And, 1812; Weybridge, Vt. 

Leigh, Edwin, of South Berwick, Me.; gr. B. C. 
1835, And. 1838. 

Lewis, James D., of Falmouth, Ms.; gr. Y. C. 
1228, And. 1632; late pastor, North Reading, Ms. ; 
now Preceptor of a Female Academy, Schenectady, 
Little, Charles H., of Boscawen, N. H.; gr. D. 
(, 1827, And. 1830; late editor of the N. I. Observer, 
at Concord, N. H.; d. Jan. Ist, 1836, aged 3]. 

Little, Henry, of Boscawen, N. H.; gr. D. C. 1826, 
And. 1829; formerly Pastor in Oxford, Ohio ; Sec’y 
C. B. A. W.S. of the A. H. M. Soc. Cincinnati, O. 

Little, Jacob, of Boscawen, N. H., brother of pre- 
ceding; gr. D.C. 1822, And. 1825; Granville, Ohio. 

Lockwood, Peter, of Bridgeport, Ct. ; b. 1798, gr. 
Y. (. 1817, And. 1820; was a while at Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

Loomis, Jacob N., of Charlotte, Vt. ; b. 1790, gr. 
M.. 1817, And. 1820; was a while in Hardwick, 
Vt.; is now in Plainfield, N. H. 

Lord, Chester, of Williamsburg, Ms. ; b. 1812, gr. 
A. ©. 1831, And. 1834; d. at Williamsburg, 1834. 

Lord, John, of South Berwick, Me., and brother 
of Win. H. Lord, below; gr. D.C. 1833, And. 1837; 
Agent for the Am. Peace Society. 

Lord, Nathan, D. D., of Berwick, Me.; b. 1792, 
gr. B.C. 1809, And. 1815; late Pastor, Amherst, 
N. H.; now Pres. of Dart. Coll. 

Lord, William UL., of South Berwick, Me.; gr- 
D.C. 1832, And. 1837. Comp. J. Lord, above. 

Loring, Joseph, of Cumberland, Me.; gt. B. C- 
1828, Aud. 1833; Norway, Me. 
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Lovell, Alexander, of West Boylston, Ms. ; 
177, ge. D.C. Ist3, And. Iso; Pastor at Vergennes, 


Vt. ; now In Phillipston, Ms. 
Luce, Leonard, of Rocheste r, Ms. > gr. B. U. 1824, 


And. 182s ; Westtord, Ms. 
Lyman, David Beldea: b. New Hartford, ¢ 
}aus, gr. W. C. Lede, And. 1831; et iy 


Sandwich Islands. 
Lymaa, Giles, of Shelburne, Ms. ; gr. 


A. C. 


1627, 


And. 1831; someng.g ' N. H. 
Lyman, ‘Henry ; Northampton, Ms., 1809, gr. 
A. C, 1829, And. 18202; murdered by the Battas in 


Sumatra, 1834. Comp. Munson, below. 
McClure, Alexander Wileon, of Boston; gr. A. 
1827, And. 1630; Malden, Ms. 
Met ‘wen, James F., of Claremont, N. H. , a 
1823, And. 1826; formerly in Bridport, 4, : a 
in  Topstield, Ms. 


McIntire, James, of Oxford, Pa.; gr. J. ©. 1827, 
And. 1834; Hopkinton, Unionville parish, Ms. 
McLane, James W., of Mecklenburg, N. C.; gr. 


Y. ©. 1629, And. 1835; was a teacher a while in 
Phillips Academy, Andover ; is now a Pastor in New 


York city. 
7 gee, Jonathan, of Colerain, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. 


W. Iel4, And. 1817; Brattleboro’, Vt.; now 
} doo N. H. 
Mahan, Asa, of Orangeville, N. Y.; gr. H. C. 


1824, And. 1827; formerly in Cincinnati, Ohio, now 
Pres. of the Oberlin Inst. Ohio. 


Maltby, Erastus, of Northford, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 
1821, And. 1824; Taunton, Ms. 
Maltby, John, of Northtord, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 1822, 


And. 19825, formerly in Sutton, Ms. ; now in Bangor, 

Ne. 
Manning, 

C. 1830, And. 


Stephen N., of Hartland, Vt.; gr. D. 
1833; New Richmond, O. 

Mansfield, Daniel, of Lynntield, Ms.; gr. 
1833, And. 1836; Wenham, Ms. 

Marsh, Cutting, brother of ec. Marsh, below ; 
b. Danville, Vt. 1800, gr. D.C. 1826, And. 1829; 
Missionary among the ‘srockbridge Indians, near 
Green Bay, Wis. 2 

Marsh, James, D. D., of Hartford, Vt.; gr. D.C. 
Isl7, And. 1a22 ; formeily Prof. Hampden Sidney 
Coll. Va.; now Prot. in the Univ. of Vermont ; 
formerly Pres. of the same institution. 


A. C. 


—_ Joseph, of Sharon, Vt.; gr. D. C. 1824, 
And. 1827; formerly at W aitsfield, Vt. 
Marsh, Samuel, of Danville, Vu; ; gr. D.C. 1821, 


And. 1824; formeily in Movers, N. Y. 
Cutting Marsh, above. 

Mason, Stephen, of Litchfield, Ct. ; b. 1786, gr. 
W. ©. 1812, And. 1815; Pastor in Washington, Ct., 
then in Goshen, Ms., Nantucket, Rockingham, Vt. 

Mather, Hiram F., of Chatham, (t.; b. 1796, gr. 
Y. C. 1813, And. 18i5 ; Lawyer, Elbridge e, N. Y. 

Mather, William L., of Utica, N. Y.; gr. H.C. 
1828, And. 1831; late Agent of the Am. Ed. Soc. ; 
now pustor, Wiscassett, Me. 

Matthews, Lyman, of Cornwall, Vt.; gr. M. C. 
1822, And. 1828; pastor ofa church, Braintree, Ms. 

Mayhew, Jeremiah, of New Bedford, Ms. ; b. 1788, 
gr. B. U. 1808, And. 1809 ; d. Jan. 4, IA11. 

Mead, Asa, of Meredith, N. H.; b. 1792, gr. D.C. 
1818, And. 1821 ; formerly pastor in Brunswick, Me.; 
d. pastor in East Hartford, Ct. 1832. 

Mears, James, of Amherst, N. H.; gr. B, C. 1833, 
And. 1838. 

ree, Benjamin Clark; b. Bethlem, Ct. 1789, 
gt. Y. ©. 1809, And. 1813; Missionary at Batticotta, 
c ao. 

Mer iam, Joseph, of Grafton, Ms.; b. 1797, gr. 
B. U. 1819, And. 1822; Rootstown, O. 

Merrill, ‘David, of Peacham, Vt.; gr. D.C. 1821, 
And. 1825 ; Urbana, O. 

Merrill, Enos, of Faimouth, Ma. ; b. 1786, gr. B.C. 
180x, And. 1813 ; was tutor in B.C. ; late pastor 
in Freeport, Me., now Alna, Me. 

Merril, John Ww. ., of Wilbraham, Ms. ; gr. at the 
Wesleyan University, 1834, And. 1837; a teacher 
of the Methodist persuasion at the West. 

Miller, Aipha, of Sangerfield, N. Y.; b. 1792, " 
first in Ae iting N. 


Compare 


H.C. 1815, And. 1818 ; 


now in Andow er, Ct. 


Mills, Caleb; be Dunbarton, N. H. 1806 gr. D.C, 182, 
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Mills, Samuel John, of Tortingford, (t.;  b. 
| Laitehticta, (1. 1783, gr. W.C. 1809, And. 1812; was 
an Agent tu Africa, and died at sea, on his return, 


|} Isle. 

Mills, Samuel Thomas, of Saybrook, Ct.;  b. 
1785, gr. Y. ©. 1807, And. 1810, ord. Litchfield, N. Y. 
Isill; “Peterborough, % 


a. Alfred, of Wethersfleld, Ct. ; b. 1790, gr. 


Y. CC. lsu9, And. 1810; Norwich, Ct. ; d. sal, 

‘Mischelt” David M., of North Yarmouth, Me.; b. 
I785, gr. Y. C. Ill, And. 1514; Waldoborough, 
Me. 


Mitchell, William, of Saybrook, Ct. ; b. 1792, gr. 
Y. ©. Ils, And. 1821; formerly in Newtown, Ct. ; 
now in Rutland, Vt. 

Morrill, Joho, of Warner, N. H.; 
And. 1831; Michigan city, Ind. 

Morse, Abner, of Medway, Ms.; b. 1795, gr. B. U. 
Isl6, And. 1819; Nantucket, Ms.; Chester, N. J.; 
now in East Havre, Michigan. 

Morse, Richard Cary, of Charlestown, Ms.; b. 
1795, gr. Y. C. 1812, And. 1816; one of the editors 
of the N. Y. Observer. 

Moseley, Samuel ; 
M. (. Isle, And. 1821 


Choctaws, I82 


gr. A. C. 1826, 


b. Montpelier, Vt., 1790, gr. 
, d. Missionary among the 


Munger, Sendol B., of Shoreham, Vt.; gr. M. C 
Ike, And. 1833 ; Missionary among the ‘Mabrattas, 
Bombay. 

org yee of Minot, Me.; gr. B. C. 1830, 
And. 1835; Bradford, Ms. 

Munson, Samuel; b. at New Sharon, Me., 1804, 
gr. B.C. 1829, And. 1832; Missionary, murdered by 
the Battas, in Sumatra, 1834. Comp. Lyman, H., 
above. 

Murdock, Thomas J., of Norwich, Vt.; b. 1790, 
gr. BD. C. 1812, And. 1818; was tutor in D. .; 

was pastor in Canterbury, Ct.; and died before 
1827. 


Muzzy, Ciarendon F., of Athens, Pa.; gr. M. ¢ 


1833, And. 1836; Missionary, Southern India. 
Nash, Ansel, of Willtamsburgh, Ms.; b. 1788, 


gr. W. ©. 1809, And. 1812; a Gen. Agent for the 
Am. Ed. Soc.; formerly Pastor in Tolland, and in 
Bloomfield, Ct. 

Newell, Samuel, of Roxbury, Ms.; b. Durham, 
Me., 1785, gr. H. U. 1807, And. 1810 ; ord. Bradford, 
Feb. 6, 1812; d.a Missionary at Bombay, 1821. 

Newhall, Ebenezer, of New Ipswich, N. HL; b. 
I7s9, gr. H. U. Iss, And. 1X21 ; formerly in Oxford, 
now in Lincoln, Ms. 

Newton, Benjamin B., of St. Albans, Vt.; gr. U. 


V. 1831, And. 1835; Marlborough, Ms. 
Newton, Ephraim Il., of Newfane, Vt. 1787, 
gr. M. ©. IS10, And. 1813; Marlborough, fag ; now 


in New York State. 

Newton, Joel Worthington. See No. VIII. fH. 4. 

Nichols, John; b. Antrim, N. H. 1790, gr. D. C. 
1813, And. 1816; d. a Missionary at Bombay, 1824, 

Nichols, Warren, of Reading, Ms.; gr. W. C. 
1828, And. 1832 ; Alaa, ik. 

Nichols, Washington A., of Buckland, Ms. ; gr. 
A. C, 1834, And. 1838 ; Brookfield, Ms. 

fickels. C hristopher M., of Bristol, Me. ; gr. B. 

U. 1830, And. 1835; was Tutor a while i in B. U.; is 
now in Gloucester, Ms. 

Niles, William Watson, of West Fairlee, Vt. ; 


r. D.C, 1820, And. 1823; now an Episcopalian of 
New York. 
Noble, Edward W., of Williamstown, Ms.; gr. 
W. ©. 1831, And. 1837. 


Norwood, Francis, of Gloucester, Ms.; b. 1797, 
gr. D.C. ixis, And. 1821; arg | at Meredith 
Bridge, N. H.; now in Wilmington, Ms. 

Nvit, Samuel; b. Franklin, Ct. 1787, gr. U. C. 
1808, And. 18!0: was Missionary a while at Bombay, 
is now Pastor in Wareham, Ms. 

Noyes, James, of Wallingford, Ct, ; gr. U. C. 1821, 
And. 1824; Middlefield, Ct. 

Oakes, Isaac, of Hawley, Ms., then of Bricksville, 
Ohio; gr. W. C. 1820, And. 1823; formerly in 
Westfield, then in Lancaster, N. Y. 

Olds, Gamaliel 8. ., of Marlborough, Vt. ; b. about 
1777, gr. W. C. 1801, And, 1810; Tutor in Will. 
Coll, Prof. of Math. and Nat. Philos. in same, 
Pastor in Greenfield, Ms., then Prof. in Univ. of Vt. 





And. 1833 ; Prof. LL. Wab. Coll. ; 


Cc rawfordaville, Ind. 





and Am. Coll. ; now teacher in Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Oliphant, David, of Ballston, N. Y.; b. 1791, gr. 
U.C. 1809, And. 1513: formerly Pastor in Keene, N. 


H., then in Beverly, Ms jand lately also in Wells, Me. | 
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Oris, Israel ‘T’., of Colchester, Ct. ; gr. W. C. 1528, | 


And. 1834. 

Owen, John J., of Johnstown, N. Y.; gr. M. C. 
1828, And. 1531; Assist. Sec. of the Presb. Ed. Soe. 
connected with the Am. Ed. Soc. ; now teacher, N. 
York city. 

Page, Jesse ; b. Atkinson, N. H., gr. D.C. 1831, 
And. 1835; North Parish, Andover. 

Page, Kobert, of Readtield, Me. ; b. 1790, gr. B.C. 
1810, And. 1815; Durham, and Hanover, (Dart. 
Coll..) now Levant, Me. 

Paine, William P.; b. 1802 at Ashfield, Ms. ; gr. 
A. C. 18297, And. 1832; Holden, Ms. 

Palmer, Edward, of Charleston, 8. C.3 gr. And. 
1824; formerly in Newberry, now in Pocotaligo, 8 C 

Park, Calvin Emmons, of Stoughton, Ms., and 
brother of the following; b. Providence, R. 1. Iall, 
gr. A. C.1831, And. 1635; late Tutor m Am, Coll. 

Park, Edwards A., brother of the preceding. See 
No. VIII., F. 5. 

Parker, Benjamin Wyman; b. Reading, Ms. 1803, 
Fr A. C. 1829, And. 1832; Missionary, Sandwich 

slands. 

Parker, Samuel, of Ashfield, Ms.; b. about 1779, 
gr. W.C. 1800, And. 1810; Danby, N. Y¥ 

Parkhurst, John i., of Framingham, Ms.3  b. 
1789, gr. B.U. 1812, And. 1817; Vreceptor, Portland, 
Me., und Gilmanton Academy, N. H. 

Parmelee, Jedidiah C., of Benson, Vt. ; gr. M.C. 
1827, And. 1830 ; ‘Tallmadge, O. 

Parsons, Horatio A., of Northampton, Ms. ; gr. 
W.. C. 1520, And. 1823; was a while in Manchester, 
Vt. ; is now in Ohio. 

Parsons, Isane, of Southampton, Ms. +: b. 1790, gr. 
Y. C. S811, And. 1815; East Haddam, Ct. 

Parsons, John Usher, of Parsonsfield, Me.; gr. 
B.C, 1828, And. 1831; late in Westbrook, Me., now 
Pastor in Berkley, Ms.; was principal of the Ind. 
Teachers’ Seminary. 

Parsons, Levi, of Pittsfield, Vt.; b. Goshen, Ms. 
1792, gr. M. C. 1814, And. 1817; was a Missionary 
in Palestine, and died at Alexandria in Egypt, 1822. 

Patten, Abel, of Billerica; b. 1805, gr. D.C) 1827, 
And. 1830; late Pastor in Carlisle, Ms.; now in 
Sandwich, Ms. 

Patten, John, of Topsham, Me. ; b. 1785, gr. B. C. 
1808, And. 1811. 

Payson, George, of Pomfret, Ct.; b. 1789, gr. Y. C. 
1812, And. 1815; Kennebunkport, Me. ; is now dead 

Payson, Joshua V., of Vowfret, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 
1819, And. 1824; Martha's Vineyard, Ms. 

Payson, Phillips, of Kindge, N. H.; b. 1795, or. 
And. 1820; was first in Leominster, then in Hadley, 
Ms.; East Windsor, Ct. 

Pearson, Ora, of Rutland, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1820, 
And. 1821; formerly in Kingston, N. H.; now in 
Compton, Lower Canada. 

Peck, Solomon, of Providence, R. T.; b. 1800, gr. 
B. U. 1816, And. 1823; lite Prof. in B. U.; formerly 
Prof. in Am. Coll ; now one of the Secretaries of the 
Am. B. B. M., Boston. 

Peet. Josiah, of West Haven, Vt.; b. 1780, gr. M. 
C. 1808, And. 1811; Norridgewock, Me. 

Peet, t.yman B., of Cornwall, Vt; gr. M. C. 1834, 
And. 1837; Foreign Missionary. 

Pennell, Lewis, of Brunswick, Me.; gr. B. C. 
1830, And. 1833; Lubec, Me. ; now Mt. Vernon and 
New Harmony, Ind. 

Perry, Baxter; b. 1792, at Worcester, Ms., gr. H. 
U. 1817, And. 1820; was Pastor in Lyme, N. f., and 
died before 1833. 

Perry, Clark, brother of the preceding, of Worces- 
ter, Ms.; gr. H. U. 1823, And. 1826; formerly in 
ns then in Perkinsville, Vt.; now Standish, 

e 

Perry, David, brother of the two preceding, of 
Worcester, Ms.; gr. D. C. 1824, And. 1827; first 
settled in Cambridgeport, Ms. ; Hollis, N. H. 

Phelps, Dudley, of Belchertown, Ms.: er. Y. C. 
1823, And. 1827; late Pastor in Haverhill, Ms., now 
in Groton, Ms. 

Phillips, Alonzo, of Bradford, Ms.; b. 1792, gr. 
M. C, 1815, And. 1818; was several years in Prince- 
ton, Ms. ; d. at Newburyport, 1837. 








[ Aug. 


Phillips, John Charles, of Boston; gr. H. U. 1826, 
And. In32; late Pastor in N. Weymouth, Ms. 

Pierce, George EB., of Southbury, Ct.; b. 1794, er. 
Y.C. Isi6, And. 1821; formerly in Harwinton, Ct., 
now Pres. of the West. Kes. Coll, O. 

Pigeou, Charies du Marisque, of Newton, Ms. ; b. 
1799, gr. HU. 818, And. 1821; has been Principal of 


fan Academy in Amesbury, and in Newburyport; is 


now editor of the Literary and Theol. Review, N.Y, 

Pike, Francis V., of Newburyport ; gr. Y.C. 183], 
And, 1835. 

Pike, John, of Newburyport; gr. B. C. 1833, And. 
1837; Falmouth, Ms, 

Pinkham, Tobias, ot Andover, Me.; gr. And. 1835; 
Dracut, Ms. 

Pomeroy, Augustus, of Granville, Ms. ; gr. W. C. 
1821, And. 1825; formerly in Missouri, now at Ham- 
ilton, O, 

Pomeroy, Thaddeus, of Southampton, Ma.; b. 
1783, ar. W.C. 1810, And. 1813; settled in Randolph, 
Ms.; new in Gorham, Me. 

Poor, Daniel, D. D.; b. Danvers, Ms., 1789, gr. D. 
C. Ill, And. 1814; Missionary, Ceylon; now in 
Southern Todia. 

Poor, Ebenezer, of Danvers, Ms.; b. 1796, gr. D. 
C. 1818, And. 1821; was Pastor in Beverly, Ms. ; 
also lately in Berkley, Ms. 

Porter, Charles 3., of Ashfield, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1827, And. 1831; formerly Pastor iv Gloucester, Ms., 
now in New York city. 

Post, Martin M., of Cornwall, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1826, 
And. 1829; Logansport, tnd. 

Powers. Denuis, of Millbury, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1835, 
And, 1838. 

Powers, Josiah W., of Newport, N. H.; b. 1798, 
studied at the University of Vermont, and gr. And. 
1827; late Pastor in Kennebunk, Me.; was formerly 
a Missionary in the Southern States, and then Pastor 
in Kingston, Ms. 

Powers, Philander Oliver. of Phillipston, Ms.; gr. 
A. ©, 1630, And. 1834; Missionary, Broosa, Asia 
Minor. 

Powers, Urias, of Croydon, N. H.; gr. D. C. 1818, 
And, 1823; Cheraw, 8. C,. 

Pratt, Levi, of Shelburne, Ms.; ge. A. C. 1826, 
And, 1829; was lastor in Hatfield, and died Pastor 
in Medtord, Ms.. 1837. 

Pratt, Minor, of Pawlet, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1823, And. 
1826; Ward. (now cailed Auburn.) Ms. 

Pratt. Stillman, of Reading, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1831, 
And. 1834; Orleans, Ma. 

Prentiss, James, of Roxbury, Ms. ; b. 1795, gr. H. 
U, 1815, And. 1821. 

Proctor. David C., of Henniker, N. B.; gr. D. C. 
1818, And. 1821; Missionary. 

Punchard, George, of Salem, Ms.; gr. D. C. 1826, 
And. 1829; Plymouth, N. H. 

Putnam, Charles M., of en gr. ¥.C. 
18296, And. 1829; Jersey Town, Ohi 

Putnam, Israel W., of Danvers, Ms.; b. 1786, gr. 
DP © 1809, And 1814; Middleborough, Ms.; formerly 
in Portsmouth, N. H. 

Putney. Asa, Jr .of Warner, N. H.; A.C., gr. And. 
1833; Craftsbury, Vt. 

Ransom, Calvin N., of Marietta, Ohio; gr. O. U. 
1825, And. 1828; formerly in New Columbus; now 
in Berlin, Ohio. 

Reed, Andrew H., of Oakham, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1826, 
And. 1829. 

Reed, William, of Billerica, Ms.; b. 1788, gr. H. 
U. 1&11, And. 1811. 

Reid, Jared, of Colchester, Ct.; b. 1788. gr. ¥. C. 
1817, And. 1822; late Pastor in Reading; now in 
Belch rtown, Ms. 

Rennie, John, of Newtonards, Ireland; b. 1799, 
gr. Glasgow U. 1817, And. 1822; 8. Carolina; was 
in Cambridge, same State. 

Rice, Benjamin, of Sturbridge, Ms ; b. 1784. gr. B. 
U. 1808. And. 1811; formerly in Marceilus, N. Y. ; 
now in New Gloucester, Me. 

Rice. Luther, of Northborough, Ms.; b. 1783, gr- 
W. ©. 1810, And. 1811; was ord. Missionary to the 
East Indies, ut Bradford, Ms., Feb. 6th, 1812. He 
subsequently became a Baptist, returned, and labored 
in the cause of Missions among the American Bap. 
churches. He was afterwards Pres. of Georgetown 
Coll., Ky.; d. Edgefield District, S. C. 1836. 
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Rich, Ezekiel, of Greenwich, Ms.; b. 1754, gr. B. 
U. 1808, And. 811; resides in Troy, N. H. 

Richards. Austin; b 1809, at Plainfield, Ms., and | 
brother of James R.; gr. A C. 1824, And. 1827, late 
Pustor in Francestown; vow in Nashua, NH. 

Richards. James, of Plainfield, Ms. aud brother of 
the preceding; b. Abington, Ms., 1784 ar. W. C. 
2809 And. 1812; da Missionary at Certo », 1822. 

Richards, John, of Farmington, Ct.; gre Y. C. 
1221, And. 1824; Woodstock. Vt.; lute one of the 
editors of the Vt. Chronicle, Windsor, Vt. 

Richards, William. brother of James R. above; b 
Plainfield, Ma., 1793, ge. W. C. 1819, And. 1822; 
Missionary, Sandwich Islands. 

Richardson, Daniel F., of Cornish, N. H.; gr. D. 
C, 1831, And. 1834. 

Richardson, Join B., of Middlebury, Ct.; gr. D. 
}S2R, And, 1831 

Richardson, William. of Gilmanton, N. H.; gr. 
And 1830; Wilton, N. H. 

Riddel, Samuel Hopkins. of Hadley, Ma.: gr ¥.C 
1823, \nd 1825: Glastenbury, Ct.; now Secretary 
Co inecticut Branch of Ain Ed. Soc. 

Riags, Elina, of Mendham, N. J.: b. New Provi- 
dence, N J, 1810, gr. A. C. 1829, And, 1832; Mis- 
sionary, Gieece, 

Riggs. Thomas, of Oxford, Ct.; gr. H. C. 1823, 
And 1826; Hubbardton, Vt. 

Ripley, Henry Jones. of Boston, Ms. ; b 1798. gr. 
H U. i816, And. 1819; Prof. in the Theol. Insti- 
tution, Newton, Ms. 

Robbins, Loren. of Wethersfield, Ct.; gr. Y¥. C. 
1821, And. 1829; Tutor in Transylvania Univ. Ky. ; 
then Pastor in Oxfuid, Ms ; he then went to the 
West. 

Robbins, Robert © , of Colchester, Ct. ; b. 1786, gr. 
W.C 1809, And 1812; ia now dead 

Robbins, Samuel P., of Marietta, Ohio; gr. O. U. 
1830, And. 1835; Missionary, Sumatra. 

Robinson, Charles 3, of Granville, Ms.; b. 1791, 
gr W. C. 1814, And. 1818; St. Charles, Missouri ; 
died 1829, 

Robinson, Henry, of Guilford, Ct.; b.1789, gr. Y. 
C. Intl, And 1816; Suffield, Ct. 

Rockwell, Charles, of Colebro -k, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 
1826; then taught in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
Hartford, Ct.3 gr. And. 1834; was lately Chaplain 
of the U.S. Frigate Potomac. 

Rockwood. Otis, of Chesterfield, N. H.; b. 1791, 
gr. M.C 1814, And 1817 

Rogers, Isaac, of Gloucester, Ms. ; gr. D.C. 
And. 1825; Farmington, Me. 

Rogers, (formerly Kittle,) William Matticks, of 
Dorchester, Ms.. but was born at sea; gr. H.U. 1827, 
And 1830; late Pastor in Townsend, Ms.; now Pastor 
of the Franklin Street Church, Boston. 

Rogers, Zabdiel. of Stonington, Ct.; gr. Y. C. 
1820, And. 1824; Willton, (or Willtown?) 8 €, 

Rood, Heman, of Jericho, Vt.; gr. M C 1819, And. 
1825; formerly in Gilmanton, N. H.; then in New 
Milford, Ct.; now Prof. in the Theol. Sem., Gilman- 
ton, N H. 

Rowland, Henry A., of Windsor, Ct ; gr. Y. C, 
1823, And. 1827; formerly at Fayetteville, N. C.; 
now in New York city. 

Rowland, Jonathan M., of Fairfield, Ct.; gr. B.C. 
1826, And. 1829. 

Russell, Ezekiel, of Wilbraham, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1829, And. 1835; North Adams, Ms. 

Russell, Samuel, of Bow, N. H.; gr. D C. 1821, 
And. 1824; Boylston, Ms.; then Norwich, Ma. ; 
and d. 18335. 

Safford, Charles G., of Exeter, N. H.; gr. D. C. 
1827, And 1830; Gilmanton, N. H. 

Salisbury, Simeon, of Brattleboro’, Vt.; gr. And. 
1831; Woodford Co. Ky. ; now near Madison, Ind. 

Sanderson, Alonzo, of Deerfield, Ms.; gr. A. C, 
1834, And. 1837; Hawkesbury and vicinity, L. C. 

Sanford, Baalis, of Berkley, Ms.; gr. B. U. 1823, 
And. 1826); Bridgewater, Ms. 

Sawyer, Joseph, of Wendell, Ms.; b. 1792, gr. W. 
C. 1813. And. 1819; Leverett, Ms.; d. before 1822. 

Scales, Jacob, of North Yarmouth, Me ; b. 1788, 
gr. D.C. i817, And. 1820; Henniker, N. H. 

Schauffler, William Gottlieb: b. Stuttgard, Ger- 
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M. A,Am. Coll.; Missionary to the Jews at Con- 
stantinople 

Schermerhorn. Jolin F, of Schenectady, N. Y.: b. 
1786, ec. UL CL 1809 And Isl2 
missioner among the Southwestern Lodians. 

Schneider, Benjaminoot New Hanover, Pa.: gr. A, 
C. 1830, And 1834; Missionury at Broosa, in Turkey. 

Selden, Sylvester. of Chatham, Ct; b 1786, ge W. 
C. 1807, And Isl0; Saybrook, Ct. 

Sessions, Horace, of Wilbraham, Ms 3 gr. H.C, 
1821, And Iev4* was Agent of the Am. Col, Soc., 
and died in Africa, about 1a26, 

Sessions, Joseph W.. of Lunenbarg, Vt; gr. B.C, 
1829, And Iakste; West Needham, Ms, 

Shaw Robert. of Barnet, Vt.; ge. And. 1825. 

Shedd, leury. of Leominster, Ms.; ge UC, 1826, 
And, [8 9: Whetstone. O 

Shedd, William. of Boston; b. Mt. Vernon, No H. 
1798, gr. 1 CL 1819, And. 1823; was Pastor in Ab- 
ingtou. Ms, and d. 1830 

Siueldon, George, of Aurora, Ohio; gr Y.C. 1819, 
And 1623; Missionary. 

Shepard, George, of Piainfield, Ct ; gr. A.C, 1824, 
And, 1827; late Pastor in Hallowell, now Prof. of 
Sacred Rhetoric in the Theol. Sem Bangor, Me. 

Shepard, ‘Thomas, of Norton, Ms.; b 1792. gr. B, 
U. 1813, And. 1816; formerly Pastor in Ashfield, Me, 
then Agent of the Am Bible Society; now Pastor at 
Bristol, R E. 

Shepley, avid, of Norridgewock, Me.; gr. B.C. 
1825, And 1828; North Yarmouth. Me. 

Sherer, John, of Bridgewater, Pa.; gr. H.C, 1821, 
And, 1821; formerly at Litehfield, N. U.; then at 
Richfield. N. Y.; now at Gibson and Arrarat, Pa. 

Shergill, Franklin, of Kicthmond, Ms.; b. 1795, gr. 
Ww. CBS, And. 1818; Preceptor. NY. 

Shipman, Thomas Leftingwell, of Norwich, Ct. ; b. 
1798. er Y.C. 1818, And, 1821; Seuthbury, Ct. 

Silliman, Jonathan, of ,» Cu; Y.C. gr. And. 
1821; New Kent Co., Va. 

Smith, Abraham Miller, of East Hampton, L. Isl. ; 
b 1790 gr. Y Cy. 1808, And, 1810, 

Smith, Albert, of Boston; gr. M. C. 1831, And. 
1835; late Pastor in Williamstown, Ms.; now Prof, 
of Ancient LL. and Belles Lettres, in Marshall Coll., 
Mercersburg, Pa s 

Smith, Asa D., of Weston, Vt.; gr. D. C. 1830, 
And. 1834; New York city. ’ 

Smith, Buel W., of Monkton, Vt.; gr. M.C. 1831, 
And. 1834; Montpelier, Vt. 

Smith, Daniel, of Burlington, Vt.; b. 1789, gral. 
3. 1810, And, 1813; Louisville, Ky.; is now dead. 

Smith, Daniel Taleutt, of Newburyport. See No, 
Vill. H. 7. 

Smith, David Marsh, of Durham, Ct.; b. 1789, ges 
Y.C. i8il, And. 1814; Stockport, N. Y. 

Smith, Eli; b. Northford, Ct. 1801; gr. ¥.C, 1821, 
And 1826; Missionary at Beyroot, Syria. 

Smith, Henry, of Durham, N. H.; b. 1789, gr. B.C. 
1810, And. 1815; Camvten. N. Y., d. 1828. 

Smith, Wenry, of Hartford, Ct.; ge M,C, 1827, 
And 1833; Prof. in Marietta College, Ohio, 

Smith, Horace, af Hadley, Ms.; b. 1798, gr. ¥. C. 
1818, And. 1821; in Ohio. 

Smith, Marcus, of Otisco, N. Y.; b. 1791, ge. M. 
C. 1818, And. 1821; formerly in Rensseluerville, N, 
Y.; now in Troy, N. ¥. 

Smith, Noah, of Hanover, N H.; b. 1794, gr. D.C. 
1818, And, 1821; Southbury, Ct. ; died 1630. 

Smith, Preserved, of Winchester, N. U5 gr. A.C, 
1828, And. 1831; formerly in Pittsfield, N. H., now 
in Carlisle, Ms. 

Smith, Samuel Francis, of Boston ; gr. H. U. 1829, 
And. 1832; Prof. of Modern LL. at Waterville 
College, and Pastor, at Waterville, Me, 

Smith, Thomas M. of Stamford, Ct.; b. 1796, gr. 
Y. C. 1816, And. 1820, ord. 1822; was Vastor for- 
merly in Portland, Me.; then at Fall River, Ms. ; is 
now Pastor in Catskill, N.Y. 

Smith, Worthington, of Hadley, Ms.; b. 1795, gr. 
W C 1816, And. 1819; St. Albans, Vt. 

Southgate, Horatio, Jr., of Portland, Me.; gr. B. 
C. 1832, And. 1535; an Episcopalian Miss. in Persia. 
Comp. the following 

Southgate, Robert, of Portland, Me., and an elder 
brother of the preceding; gr. B. C. 1226, And. 1829; 


United States’ com- 








many, 1798 ; removed early in life with his father's 
family to Odessa, on the Black Sea; gr. And. 1830; 


late Woodstock, Vt. 
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Southworth, Tertius D., of Bridgewater, N. Y.; b. 
Rome, N. Y. 1802, studied at H. C and gr. there 
Master of Arts; gr. And. 1829; Claremont, N. H. 

Spaulding, Alvah, of Jaffrey, N. H.; gr. A. C. 
1831, And. 1834; Cornish, N. H. 

Spaulding, Ephraim; b Ludlow, Vt., 18/2, gr. M. 
2. 1828, And. 1831; late Missionary in the Sandwich 
Islands; now in America. 

Spaulding, John, of Shirley, Ms.; gr. M. C. 1825, 
And. 1820; lite Secretary of the Western Ed. Soc. 
connected with Am. Ed, Society, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Peoria, Ul. 

Spaulding, Levi; b. Jaffrey, N. H. 1791, gr. D.C. 
1815, And. 1*15; Missionary, Ceylon 

Sperry, Ebenezer P., of Cornwall, Vt.; b. 1785, 
gr. M. ©. 1808, And. 1810; formerly in Dunstable, 
N. HL.; now in Wenham, Ms. 

Sprague, Daniel G., of Killingly, Ct.; b. 1796, gr. 
B. U. 1819, And. 1822; Hampton, Ct. 

Spring, Gardiner, D. D, of Newburyport, Ms. ; b. 
1785, gr. Y. C. 1805, studied law a while at New 
Haven, Ct ; gr. And. IX10; ord. 1810, N. Y. city, 
where he now is. See the fol. 

Spring, Samuel, of Newburyport, and a younger 
brother of the preceding; gr. Y.C. 1811, And. Is21; 


Ct. 

Squier, Miles P., of New Haven, Vt.; b. 1791. gr. 
M., 1811, And. 1814; formerly Pastor in Butfale, 
now Sec. Geneva Agen. A. H. M_S., N.Y. 

Starkweather, John, of Worthington, Ms. ; gr. Y. 
C. 1825, And. 1829; was firat Pastor in Billerica, 
Ms.; then in Bristol R. L., and in Buffalo, N. Y.; is 
now Pastor in Binghampton, N. Y. 

Stearns, Samuel Horatio; b. Bedford, Ms, 1801, 
gr. H. U. 1823, And. 1823; ord. Pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston, April 16th, 1834; d. Paris, 
June, 1837. His remains are in Mount Auburn, 
Cambridge, Ma. 

Stearns, Timothy, of Billerica, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1833, And. 1837; Athens, Ohio. 

Stearns, William Augustus, brother of Sam. H. 


Stearns ; b. Bedford, Ms. 1805, gr. H. U. 1827, And. | 


1831; Cambridge Port, Ms. 

Steele, Julius, of Bethlem, Ct.; b. 1786, gr. Y. C. 
1811, And. 1814; East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Stockton, Benjamin B., of Lenox, N. Y.; b. 1790, 
gr. M. C, 1809, And. 1813; Pompey, N. Y. 

Stone, Cyrus; b. Marlborough, N. Hl. 1793, gr. D. 
C. 1822, And. 1825; Missionary, Bombay. 

Storrs, Charles Backus, of Long Meadow, Ms.; b. 
1794, Coll. N. J., gr. And. 1820; was a while at Ra- 


venna, Ohio; then Pres. of the Western Reserve Col. | 


He died at his brother's, R. 8. Storrs, in Braintree, 
Ms. 1833, His funeral sermon was preached by Prof. 
Park. 


Storrs, Richard Salter, D. D., of Long Meadow, | 


Ms., and brother of the preceding; b. 1787, gr. W. 
C. 1807, And. 1810, ord. Braintree, Ms., July 3d, 
1811. 


Stow, Jeremiah, of Hillsborough, N. H.; gr. D.C, | 


1822, And. 1825; formerly in Livonia, N. Y.; died 
before 1833. 

Stowe, Calvin E., D. D., of Natick, Ms. 
VILL. HL. 5. 

Strale, Frederic A., of Stockholm, Sweden; gr. 
University of Upsal, 1809; served as an officer under 
Bernadotte; gr. at And. 1827; labored a while 
among the Germans in Pa; but has now been de- 
posed from the ministry. 

Stratton, Jesse, of Athol, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. W. C. 
1814, And. 1817; Madison, Ga. ; now Shongolo, Mi.’ 

Strong, Henry Pierce, of Salisbury, Ct.; b. 1785, 
er Y. C. 1807, And. 1810, ord. N. Y. 1811; Potter, 

. Y.; forraerly in Woodbury, Ct. 

Stuart, Amasa, of Pittsfurd, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1824, 
And. 1828; Essex, Vt. 

Sweetser, Seth, of Newburyport, Ms.; gr. H. U. 
1827, was Tutor there 1829-31, gr. And. 1834; Gar- 
diner, Me. 

Swift, Heman, of Middlebury, Vt.; b. 1791, gr. 
M. C, 1811, And. 1812. 

Swift, Job S., of Addison, Vt.; b. 1794, gr. M. C. 
1812, And. 1815. 

Swift Nathaniel, of Warren, Ct.; b. 1783, gr. W. 
C. 1806, And. 1810, ord. Marcellus, N. Y. 1811; 
Pittsfield, Ms. 


See No. 


formerly Pastor in Hartford, now in East Hartford, , 
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Talbot, Samuel, Jr., of Freeport, Me.; gr. B.C. 
| 1824, And. 1831; Wilton, Me 
Talcott, Hart, of Bolton, Ct.; b. 1787, gr. D.C, 
Ik12, And. 1816; Warren, Ct.; d. 1836, wt. 45, 
Talcott, Hervey, of Coventry, Ct.; b. 1791, gr. Y. 
C. 1810, And. 1514; Chatham, Ct. 
Taylor, Homer, of Lempster, N.H.; gr. D.C. 1834, 
| And. 163e 
Taylor, Hutchens, of Tyringham, Ms.; b. 1791, gr. 
W.C. 1814, And. 1817; Camillus, N. Y. 
Taylor, Joseph Platt, of New Haven, Ct.; gr. Y. 
C. Isl4, And. 1524; W. C. New Haven, Ct.; died 
before i827. 
Taylor, Oliver Alden, of Hawley. See No. VIIL, 
H.,8. Comp. T. A. T. below. 
Taylor, Reuben E., of Savannah, Georgia; Coll. 
N. J., gr. And. 1833, 
Taylor, Timothy Alden, brother of Oliver A. T.; 
b. Hawley, Ms., 1-09, gr. A. C. 1835, And. 1838. 
Temple, Daniel; b. Reading, Ms. 1790, gr. D. C, 
1817, And. 1820; Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., 
| Smyrna. 
| Tenny, David, of Bradford, Ms.; b. 1787, gr. H. U. 
1815, And, 1818; Missionary; d. before 1827. 

Tenny, t.rdix, of Corinth, Vt.; gr. M. C. 1826, 
And, 1820; Lyme, N. Hl. 
| Tenney, Sewall, of Chester, N. H.; gr. D.C, 1827, 

And. In3t; Ellsworth, Me. 

Tewksbury, George F., of Oxford, Me.; gr. B. C. 
1233, And. 13837; Albany, Me. 

Thayer, Thatcher, of Worcester, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1831, And 1837; was lately in S. Dennis, Ms. He 
was ‘Tutor a while in A.C. 

Thompson, James L., of New York city; gr. U. 
C. 1832, And. 1835; Missionary, Palestine. 

Thompson, Leander, of Woburn, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1835, And. 1838. 

Thompson, William, of Goshen, Ct.; gr. U. C. 
1827, And. 1832; was Pastor in North Bridgewater, 
Ms.; now Prof. of Sacred Lit. in the Theol. Sem., 
East Windsor, Ct. 

Thompson, William Allen, of Berwick, Me.; b. 
| 1787, gr. B.C. 1808, And. 1811. 

Thurston, Asa; b. Fitchburg, Ms., 1787; gr. Y. C. 
| 1816, And. 1319; Missionary, Sandwich Islands. 

| oT nker, Orsamus, of Worthington, Ct.; gr. W.C. 
| 1827, And. 1830; formerly Pastor in Newmarket, 
| N. H.; now in Ashby, Ms. 

| 

' 





Tobey, Alvan, of Amherst, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1828, 
And. 1831; Durham, N. H. 

Todd, John, of Guilford, Ct.; gr. ¥. C, 1822, And. 
1825; has been Pastor in Groton and in Northamp- 
ton, Ms.; is now Pastor of a Congregational church 
| in Philadelphia. 

Torrey, Joseph, of Salem, Ms.; b. 1797, gr. D. C. 
| 1816, And. 1819; Pastor in Royalton, Vt.; now Prof. 
| of Languages, U. V. 
| Tracy, Caleb B., of New Marlborough, Ms. ; b. 
/ about 1799, gr. W. C. 1826, And. 1829; Pastor in 
| North Adams, and in Petersham, Ms.; now Pastor 
in Boscawen, N. H. Comp. 8S. J. T. below. 

Tracy, Uiram A., of Lisbon, Ct.; gr. And. 1834, 
Sutton, Ms. 

Tracy, Ira; b. Hartford, Vt. 1806; gr. D.C. 1829, 
And, 1832; Missionary at Singapore. 

Tracy, Solomon J., of New Marlborough, Ms., and 
brother of Caleb B. Tracy, above; gr. W. C. 1823, 
And. 1826; formerly at West Nassau, N. Y. 

Trask, George, of Beverly, Ms.; gr. B. C. 1826, 
And. 1829; Pastor in Framingham, now in Warren, 
Ms. 

Treat, Selah B., of Hartford, Ct.; gr. ¥Y. C. 1824; 
studied and practiced law a while in the State of 
New York ; gr. And. 1835, Newark, N. J. 

: a Eleazer W., of Pittsford, N. Y.; gr. And. 
838. 

Tucker, E. Richard, of Newburyport; gr. D. C. 
1835, And. 1838. 

Tucker, Josiah, of Milton, Ms.; gr. And. 1825; 
Madison, Me. 

Tyler, Joseph P., of Griswold, Ct.; gr. B. U. 1823, 
And. 1826; Agent of the H. M. Soc., L. 1. 

Upham, Thomas Cogswell, of Rochester, N. H. 
See No. VIIL., H., 1. 

Vinton, John A., of Braintree, Ma. ; gr. D. C. 1828, 
And. 1831; formerly New Sharon, and Exeter, Me. ; 
now Chatham, Ms. 
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Vosburgh, Jacob E., of Kinderhook, N. Y.; b. 
1787. er. U C. 1810, And, when he lett, uncertain. 

Wait, Francis D., of Charlestown, Ms.; b. 1791, 
gr BLU. Is10, And. 1813. 

Wakeman, James, of Bailston, N. Y.; b. 1788, gr. 
U.c 1809, And. lel. 

Walker, Charles, of Strafford, Vt.; b. 1791, gr. 
And. 1821; formerly in Rutland, then Preceptor ot 
an Academy at Castleton, now in Brattleboro’, Vt. 

Walker, Charles; b. Rindge, N. H. 1795, gr. D.C. 
1823, And. 1826; formerly in New Ipswich, N. H.; 
then in Windsor, Ct.; now Medtield, Ms. 

Warner, Aaron, of Northampton, Ma. ; b. 1794, gr. 
W. C1815, And. 1819; Pastor in Medtord, Ms. ; 
now Prof. in Theol. Sem , Gilmanton, N. H. 

Warner, James F., of Wilbraham, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1829, And. 18325 formerly at Litchfield, So. Farms, 
Ct.; was at Athol, Ms. 

Warren, Edward, of Middlebury, Vt.; b. Marl- 
borough, Ms. 1786, ge. M. C. 1808, And, 1812; was a 
Missionary in Ceylon; and died at Capetown, Cape 
of Good Hope, 1818. He had visited this place for 
the sake of his health. 

Warren, John B., of Wilbraham, Ms.; b. 1794, gr. 
B. U. 1815, And. 1818; Louisiana; was a while at 
Mohile 

Warren, William, of Waterford, Me.; studied at 
B. C.; gr. And. 1838, 

Warriner, Phanuel W., of Canandaigua, N. Y.; 
gr. H. ©. 1826, And 1829; Munroe, Mich. 

Washburn, Royal; b. Royalton, Vt. 1797, gr. U. 
V. 1820, And. 1824; d. Pastor in Amherst, Ms 1832. 

Washburn, Samuel, of Minot, Me. ; gr. And, 1832; 
Agent A. 38.8. U. ; labored a while in Philadelphia ; 
is now Pastor in Greenfield, Ms. 

Waters. George, of Knox, N. Y.; gr. A. C. 1831, 
And 1836; Episcopal clergyman, Lyno, Ms. 

Wead. Ira M., of Hinesburgh, Vt.; gr. U. V. 1825, 
And. 1829; Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Webster, John Calvin, b. Hampton, N. H. 1810; 
gr D.C. 1832, And. 1835; Seamen’s chaplain at St. 
Petersburgh ; now in this country. 

Weeks, William R., D. D., of Steuben, N. Y.; b. 
1783, gr Coll. N. J. 1809, And. 1811; ord Plattsburg, 
N.Y. Feb Ith, 1812; is now in Newark, N. J. 

Wheeler, John, D..D., of Orford, No H.; b. 1798, 
gr. D. C. 1816, And. 1819; late Pastor in Windsor, 
Vt.; now Pres. of the Univ. of Vt 

Wheelock, Stephen M., of Rutland, Vt.; b. 1789, 
gr. U. V. 1809, And. 1811; Sandgate, now Wil- 
mington, Vt. 

Wheelwright, Isaac W., of Newburyport; b. about 
1801, gr. BC. 1821, And. 1825; formerly Principal 
of an Academy, Newburyport; now of one in Quito, 
S. Am. 

White, Benjamin, of Thetford, Vt.; b. 1781, gr. 
D. C. 1807, And. 1810; ord. Wells, Me. 1811, where 
he was l’astor; is now dead, 

White, Elipha, of Randolph, Ms.; b. 1795, gr. B. 
U. 1817. And. 1820; St. John’s Island, §. C. 

White, Jacob, of East Bridgewater, Ms.; gr. B. U. 
1832. And. 1835; Lyndboro’, N. H. 

White, Morris E.: b. at Ashfield, Ms., 1803 gr. 
D.C 1228, And. 1831; Southampton, Ms. 

White, Samuel, of Thetford, Vt.; b. 1791, gr. D. 
C. 1812, And, 1815; Tyrone, N. Y. 

White, Seneca, of Springfield, Vt.; b. 1794, gr. 
D.C. 1818, And, 1822; first settled at Bath, Me. ; 
was then at Wiscasset. Me. 

Whitney, John, of Harvard, Ms.; gr. A. C. 1831, 
And. 1834, Pastor in Boxford; now in Waltham, Ms. 

Whitneu, Lyman, of Marlborough, Vt; b. 1793, 
gr. M. C. 1317, And. 1821; was a Missionary; died 
before 1827. 

Wilcox, Carlos, of Orwell, Vt.; b. 1794, gr. M. C. 
1813, And. 1817; d. a Pastor in Hartford, Ct. 1827. 

Wilde, John, of Dorchester, Ms.; gr. M. C. 1827, 
And. 1831; Grafton, Ms. 
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Wilkinson, Reed, of Townshend, Vt.; gr. A. C. 
1830, And. 1836; Principal of Vincennes Academy, 
Vincennes, Ind. 

Wiliams, Comfort. of Rocky-Hill, Ct.; b. 1783, gr. 
Y. ©. laure, And. IS10; is now dead. 

Williams, Samuel: b Boston, Ma. 1804, gr. H. U, 
lo24, And, 1828; Brewster, Ma. 

Hilson, David, of Hebron, N. ¥.; b. 1789, gr. M. 
C. Isl, And. 1819; Rupert, Vt. 

Hilson, Moses E., of Francestown, N. HL. ; b. 1786, 
gr. M. C. Ista, And. 1817; «a Missionary. 

Winch, Moses, of Holden. Ms., gr. A. C. 1827, 
And. 1830; was in Paxton, Ms. 

Winslow, Miron; b. Williston, Vt. 1789; gr. M. 
C. 1815, And 1818; Missionary, Ceylon. 

Wolcott, Samuel, of Hlinor; b. East Windsor, 
Ct. 1813, gr. Y.-C 1833, And. 1837; at the Missionary 
Rooms, Boston, 1837. 

Wood, Augustus, of Leominster, Ms.; gr. A. C. 
1831, And. 163e. 

Wood, Charles W., of Middleboro’, Ms.; gr. B. U. 
1834, And. 1838. 

Woodbridge, Sylvester, of Southampton, Ms.; b. 
1790, gr. And. 1814; Pastor at Greentield, Me, and 
Greenville, N. Y.; Agent of the Am. Tract Soc. 

Woodbridge, Timothy, of Stockbridge, Ms.; b. 
I7a4, W. C, gr. And. 1811; gr. M. A. at W. C.; 
Austerlitz, N. Y. 

Woodruff, Nezekiah, of Scipio, N. Y.; b. 1789, gr. 
U.C. 1810, And. 1813; Manlius, N. Y. 

Woodruff, Simeon, of Litchfield, Ct.; b. 1782, gr. 
Y.C. 1809, And. 1812; Worthington, Ohio. 

Woods, Alva, D. D., nephew of L. Woods, D, D., 
of Addison, Vt.; b. 1794, gr. HU. 1817, And. 1821; 
formerly Prof. in Brown Univ. ; then Pres, of Tran, 
liniv.; then Pres. of Univ. of Alabama ; resigned 
1837. 

Woods, Daniel Bates, son of Dr. L. Woods, (No, 
VIIl., E.;) b. Andover, Ms. 1809, gr. U. C. 1833, 
And. 1837 ; has been preaching in Virginia. 

Woods, Leonard, Jr, brother of the preceding ; b. 
West Newbury, Ms. 1807, gr. U. ©. 1887, And. 1830; 
Prof. of Sacred Lit., in the Theol. Sem., Bangor, 
Me.; was formerly editor of the Literary and Theol. 
Review, New York 

Worcester, Samuel Austin; b. Peacham, Vt. 1798, 
gr. U. V. 1819, And. 1823; Missionary among the 
Cherokees. 

Worcester, Taylor Gilman, of Hollis, N. H.; gr. 
H. U. 1823, And. 1827; was instructor a while in 
Roxbury; also resided a while at Cambridge, and 
translated Swedenborg’s Theology; is now a farmer 
in Hollis, N. A. 

Wright, Alfred ; b. Columbia, Ct. 1788, gr. W. C, 
1812, And. 1814; Missionary among the Choctawa, 

Wright, Asher; b. Hanover, N. H. 1803; atudied 
at D. C., gr. And. 1831; Missionary among the 
Seneca Indians. 

Wright, Ebenezer B.; b. at Westhampton, Ms., 
1795, gr W. C. 1814, And. 1817; Ludlow, Ms.; now 
Pastor of a church in 2d parieh in Springtield, Ms. 

Wright, Worthington, of Windsor, Ms.; b. 1785, 
ar. W.C. 1806, And. 1810; ord. Woodbury, Ct. 1810; 
Milton, N. Y.; formerly in Woodbury, Ct.; then in 
Pennsylvania. 

Wyman, Seward, of North Yarmouth, Me.; gr. 
B. C. 1825, And. 1829; was lately a farmer in Me. 

Yale, Calvin, of Lenox, Ms.; b. 1789, gr. U. C. 
1812, And. 1816; was Pastor at Charlotte, Vt.; and 
is now Preceptor of an Academy at Johnstown, 
N. Y. 

Young, John K., of Dover, N. fl. ; gr. D. C. 1821, 
And. 1829; was Agent Am. Ed, Society; now at 
Meredith, N. H. 

Youngs, Ezra, of Southhold, N. Y¥.; b. 1792, gr. 

N. H. 1815, And. 1820; Cutchogue, New York, om 
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HisTORY OF THE «PILGRIM SOCIETY,” WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF PLYMOUTH COLONY. 


[By W. Cogswell. ] 


As introductory to a notice of the “Pilgrim Society,” the narration of a few 
facts in reference to the early settlement of New England may not be inappro- 
priate or uninteresting. It will serve also to elucidate more fully the objects 
of the Society. 

Religious persecution was the chief cause of the emigration of our forefathers 
to this country. he memorable Reformation, effected principally by the 
instrumentality of Luther and C ‘alvin, appeared in England in 1534 under 
Henry VIII. “During its progress in the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. 
those who were denominated Puritans,* were subjected to the most cruel op- 
pression. ‘Thousands suffered martyrdom; many were banished; and others 
were doomed to perpetual imprisonment. 

Those Puritans who lived in the north of England were, on account of their 
dispersed state, divided, in the year 1606, into two distinct churches. With 
one of these was connected the celebrated John Robinson, who afterwards 
became its minister. Persecuted for nonconformity to the established church, 
he, with a part of his congregation, that they might worship God according to 
the dictates of their consciences, removed in 1607-8 to Amsterdam, in Holland, 
where religious toleration was then sanctioned by law; and soon after, (in 
1609,) they went to Leyden, where they formed themselves into a church, ac- 
cording to the pattern prescribed, as they supposed, by the word of God. In 
that place, they remained till their removal to America. “Their motives for 
this,” (their removal,) “were to preserve the morals of their youth; to prevent 
them, through want of employment, from leaving their parents and engaging in 
business unfriendly to religion; to avoid the inconveniences of incorporating 
with the Dutch; to lay a foundation for propagating the gospel in the remote 
parts of the world; and, by separating from all the existing establishments in 
Europe, to form the model of a pure church, free from the admixture of human 
additions.” What lord Brougham, of England, has said of the North Ameri- 
can colonies in general, is most strictly and emphatically true of these indi- 
viduals in particular, “ All idea of wealth or pleasure was out of the question. 

The greater part of them viewed their emigration as taking up the cross, and 
bounded their hopes of wealth to the gifts of the Spirit, and their ambition to 
the desire of a kingdom beyond the grave. A set of men more conscientious 
in their doings, or simple i in their manners, never founded any commonwealth.” 

Such were the reasons, which induced the founders of New England to leave 
all that was dear to them in England and Holland, and to remove to these then 
inhospitable shores; reasons sufficient to affect the minds, hearts, and conduct 
of some of the best men that ever lived. Speaking of them, governor Stoughton 
remarked, “God sifted a whole nation that he might send a choice grain over 
into this wilderness.” 

In accomplishing their object, “it was agreed by the English congregation 
at Leyden, that some of their number should go to America to make prepara- 
tion for the rest. Mr. Robinsont their minister, was prevailed on to stay with 





* The term Puritan, was originally a term of reproach, though new, one of commendation. Neal, in his 
History of the Puritans, speaks thus of them: “Ifa man maintained his steady adherence to the doctrines 
of Calvin and the Synod of Dort; if he ke pt the Sabbath and fre quented sermons; if he m: tintained family 
religion and would neither swear nor be drunk, nor comply with the fashionable vices of the times, he was 
called a Puritan.” The Puritans arose in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. After the famous Act ‘of Uni- 
formity, or, as it is called, the Bartholomew Act, * passed by the English Parliament, in 1662, they were 
called ‘Non-conformists. Since that period they have been more generally denominated Dissenters. 

t The Rev. Mr. Robinson never came to New England as he intende d; but died at Leyden, March 1, 
1625, in the fiftieth year of his age. Uis widow and children afterwards came to Plymouth, Mr. Robin- 
son received an university education in England, and ranked among the first divines of his age. Prince, 
the New England Anealist, in his C hronology, thus speaks ef him: “He was highly esteemed both by the 
city and university of Leyden, for his learning, piety, moderation, and excellent accuinplishments. The 
magistrates, clergy aud scholars lamented his death as a public loss.” 
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the greater part at Leyden; Mr. Brewster* their elder was to accompany the 
first adventurers, but these and their brethren remaining in Holland, were to 
continue to be one church, and to receive each other to Christian communion 
without a formal dismission, or testimonial. Several of the congregation sold 
their estates and made a common bank, which, together with money received 
from other adventurers, enabled them to purchase the Speedwell,+ a ship of 
sixty tons, and to hire in England the Maytlower, a ship of one hundred and 
eighty tons, for the intended enterprise.” } 

‘The following graphic description of the attachment of the Pilgrims to each 
other, and of their pious views and feelings on the occasion of their separation, 
is found in Morton’s New England Memorial. 

“ Being prepared to depart, they had a solemn day of humiliation, the pastor 
teaching a part of the day very profitably, and suitably to the present cecasion ; 
the text of Scripture was Ezra viii. 21. The rest of the time was spent in 
pouring out of prayers unto the Lord, with great fervency, mixed with abund- 
ance of tears.—When they came to the place” (Delftshaven) “they found the 
ship and all things ready; and such of their friends as could not come with 
them, followed after them, and sundry came from Amsterdam to see them ship- 
ped, and to take their leave of them. One night was spent with little sleep 
with the most, but with friendly entertainment, and Christian discourse, and 
other real expressions of Christian love. ‘The next day, the wind being fair, 
they went on board, and their friends with them, where truly doleful was the 
sight of that sad and mournful parting, to hear what sighs, and sobs, and prayers 
did sound amongst them; what tears did gush from every eye, and pithy 
speeches peirced each other’s heart, that sundry of the Dutch strangers, that 
stood on the Key as spectators, could not refrain from tears: Yet comfortable 
and sweet it was, to see such lively and true expressions of dear and unfeigned 
love.—Their reverend pastor falling down on his knees, and they all with him, 
with watery cheeks, commended them with most fervent prayers unto the Lord 
and his blessing; and then with mutual embraces and many tears, they took 
their leave one of another, which proved to be the Jast leave to many of them.” 

On the 6th of September, 1620, the adventurers sailed from Plymouth, in 
the Mayflower, and, on the 9th of November, they arrived, after enduring a 
perilous voyage, in sight of Cape Cod. Having entered the harbor, they, 
on the Ilth day of the month, after prayer and thanksviving, subscribed a 
written instrument, by which they were made a body politic. The covenant 
entered into was signed by forty-one individuals, who, with their families, 
amounted to one hundred and one persons.) Mr. John Carver was unanimously 











* Mr. Brewster was born in England 1560, was educated at the University of Cambridge, and became a 
zealous Puritan. He resided in the north of England, and when the church was formed over which the 
Rev. Messra. Richard Clifton (1) and John Robinson were ordained as pastors, the members met at his house 
on Lord's day for worship, so long as they were permitted by the civil authorities. When the church with 
their pastors, on account of persecution, had removed to Holland, Mr. Brewster was elected Ruling Elder. 
After the arrival of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, he usually preached to them twice every Sabbath for 
nine years, a3 they had no regular minister till Mr. Ralph Smith was ordained their pastor in 1629; but he 
never administered the sacraments. He was aman in whom the church reposed the most unlimited con- 
fidence in respect to all their spiritual affairs. For piety he was eminent. For human as well as sacred 
literature, he had a great taste; and at his death, which occurred April 16,1644, being 83 years old, he left 
a handsome library valued in that day at forty-three pounds, a catalogue of which is to be found in the 
colony records.—Allen’s Biographical Dictionary. 

t The ship Speedwell, commanded by Capt. Reynolds, proved leaky and unfit for the voyage, and was 
discharged from service before the Pilgriins left Plymouth. ‘The whole company therefore, which came 
over to this country were passengers in the Mayflower. 

t Holmes’s American Annals. 

§ Their compact of civil government and the names of those who signed it, and the number in their 
fuinilies, are as follow: 

“In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord King James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France and [reland, king, defender of 
the faith, &c., having undertaken, for the glory of God and advancement of the Christian fuith and honor 
of our king and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern part of Virginia, (2) do by these 


(1) Mr. Clifton it is supposed, died at an advanced age, in about one year after he removed to Holland. 

(2) ** Their design was to make a settlement on Hudson River or in the adjacent country. For this they had obtained a patent ; 
Sut they were carned beyond the precincts of the territory which had been granted to them, and were prevented from altering 
their course by the inclemency of the season.’’—Dr. Robertson's History of America. ' 

Dr. Holmes says, ** The master of the ship, availing himself of the tevrs of the passengers, and of their extreme solicitude to 
be set on shore, gladly shitted his course to the northward ; for he had teen clandestinely promised a reward in Holland, if he 
would not carry the English to Hudson’s River. Some historians represent this bribery of Jones, the master of the ship, as what 
Was suspected merely ; but Morton (N. Eng. Mem. p. 13) says, ‘UF this plot betwixt the Dutch and Mr. Jonea, I have had 
lave aud certain intellivence.’ 
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elected governor of the colony for one year.* Though these adventurers un- 
dertook their enterprise under the authority and sanction of a royal charter, yet 
they commenced their political existence as a republic.+ On the 22d of De- 
cember, 1620, they disembarked and went on shore. The place where they 
landed, called by the Indians Patuxet, they named Plymouth, after the town in 
England, from which they last sailed. 

Such was the origin of the settlement of the Plymouth colony. 

Sentiments of high respect for the principles and character of the first settlers 
of New England, have been cherished in every succeeding generation of their 
descendants. They have been eager to reward their inestimable service by 
commemorating their virtues and piety, and by preserving a recollection of their 
sufferings, resolution and noble deeds in so glorious a cause. In dving this they 
have been actuated by the dictates of nature, reason and gratitude. 





presents solemnly and mutually, and in the presence of God and one another, covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body politic, for our better ordering and preservation, and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof, do enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal laws and 
ordinances, acts, constitutions and offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient, 
for the general good of the colony, unto which we promise all due subjection and obedience. In witness 
whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape Cod, the eleventh day of November, in the year 
of the reign of our sovereign Lord King James of England, France, and Ireland, the 18th, and of 
Scotland the 54th, Aano Domini 1620. 


Number in family.— Those marked with * brought their wives with them. 





Mr. Jonn Carver, 8 *JoHn GoopMAN, 1 
Mr. Wicittram Branrorp, 2 *¥Decory Priest, 1 
Mr. Eowarp WInNsLow, 5 *THomMas WILLIAMS, 1 
Mr. WittiaM Brewster, 6 Gitspert WInsLow, 1 
Mr. Isaac ALLERTON, 6 *Epwarvo MarGeson, 1 
Capt. MILes StanvisH, 2 Peter Brown, 1 
Joun ALDEN, 1 *RichHarp BuTTERIDGE, 1 
Mr. Samuev Futier, 2 GrorGE Sovuce, (of Edward Winslow’s 
*Mr. CHRISTOPHER Martin, 4 family.) 
*Mr. Witttam MuLLINs, 5 Mr. SternHen Hopkins, 8 
*Mr. Witttam Wuirte, (besides a son *Epwarp TILLey, 4 
born in Cape Cod harbor and named *Joun TILLey, 3 
Peregrine,) 5 Francis Cook, 2 
Mr. Richarp Warren, JoHn How- *THomas RoGers, 2 
Lanp, (of Carver's fuiily.) *THomMas TINKER, 3 
*Eowarp Futver, 3 *JoHN KipGpace, 2 
*JoHn TURNER, 3 *RicHARD CLARKE, 1 
Francis Eaton, 3 RicHarp GARDNER, 1 
James CHILTON, 3 *JoHn ALLERTON, 1 
*JoHN CRAKSTON, 2 *THomas ENGLISH, 1 
Joun Beviincton, 4 Epwarp Dotey, and Eowarp Leister, 
*Moses Firtcuer, 1 (both of Stephen Hopkins’s family.) 


* Governor Carver died greatly lamented on the Sth of April following, having sustained the office of 
chief-magistrate but four months and twenty-four days. “ He was a man of great prudence, integrity, and 
firmness of mind. He had a good estate in England, which he spent in the migration to Holland and 
America. He was one of the foremost in action, and bore a large share of suffering in the service of the 
colony, who confided in him as its friend and father. Piety, humility, and benevolence, were eminent traits 
in his character."—Dr. Belknap. 

“On the death of governor Carver, although only thirty-two years old, and confined at the time by 
sickness, Mr. William Bradford was unanimously elected his successor, as governor of the colony. He 
conducted the affairs of the colony for the great part of the time. as chief, and two or three years as second 
magistrate, with consummate prudence and ability fora period of more than thirty-one years.—In his youth 
he embraced the doctrines which were taught by the venerable Clifton, and afterwards by Robinson, and 
became one of their most devoted followers. He applied himself with great diligence to the study of the 
ancient languages, both Latin and Greek. Of the Hebrew his knowledge was intimate, and the French 
and Dutch he spoke with ease. He read much on subjects of history and philosophy. In theology he was 
deeply versed, and few there were who could contend with him successfully in a polemical dispute. He 
wrote considerably ; the loss of his valuable manuscript history of the colony to 1646, can never be sup- 
plied."— Dr. T'hacher’s History of Plymouth. 

t President Dwight makes the following interesting remarks: ‘ The institutions, civil, literary and 
religious, by which New England is distinguished on this side the Atlantic, began here. Here the manner 
of holdimg lands in free soccage, now universal in this country, commenced. Here the right of suffrage was 
imparted to every citizen, tu every inhabitant not disqualified by poverty or vice. Here was formed the 
first establishment of towns, of the local legislature, which is called a town-meeting, and of the peculiar 
town executive, styled the selectmen. Here the first parochial school was set up, and the system originated 
for communicating to every child in the community the knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Here, also, the first building was erected for the worship of God; the first religious assembly gathered ; and 
the first minister called and settled, by the voice of the church and congregation. On these simple foun- 
dations has since been erected a structure of good order, peace, liberty, knowledge, morals, and religion, 
with which nothing on this side the Atlantic can bear a remote comparison..—Dwight’s Travels. 

Says President Adams the elder, * Whatever imperfections may be justly ascribed to our Fathers, (which, 
however, were as few as any mortals have discovered,) their judgment in forming their policy was founded 
on wise and benevolent principles.—It was founded on revelation and reason too.—It was consistent with 
the best, greatest, and wisest legislators of antiquity.” 
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On January 13, 1769, when the storm of British oppression was gathering, and 
the time for open and decided resistance to the crown was at hand, an associa- 
tion called the * Old Colony Club,” was formed at Plymouth, consisting of some 
of the principal men of that place and vicinity ; and on December 22d, of that 
year, the “ Landing of the Forefathers” was first celebrated.* ‘The Winslows, 
Watsons and Howlands were among those who were the most prominent. 
Major-General John Winslow of Marshtield, who had been an e:minent officer 
in the war between England and France in 1754-1762, General Peleg Wads- 
worth, Colonel Gamaliel Bradford, and Hon. George Partridge of Duxbury, 
Hon. William Sever and General John ‘Thomas of Kingston, Colonel Alexander 
Scammell, then a teacher of youth in Plymouth, and afterwards a distinguished 
officer in the American Revolution, were original or early members of the 
Society. 

During a part of the period of the Revolutionary war, the public celebration 
was discontinued, and two of the early members of the Club left the country 
from attachment to the British government. The following gentlemen have 
delivered sermons or addresses by the request of the “Old Colony Club,” or of 
the inhabitants of the town, or of the members of some one of the religious 
societies, at the times of the anniversary at Plymouth on the 22d of December. 
Edward Winslow, Jr., Esq., Plymouth; Rev. Chandler Robbins, D. D., Ply- 
mouth; Rev. Charles Turner, Duxbury; Rev. Gad Hitchcock, D. D., Pem- 
broke; Rev. Samuel Baldwin, Hanover; Rev. Sylvanus Conant, Middle- 
borough; Rev. Samuel West, D. D., Dartmouth; Rev. Timothy Hilliard, Barn- 
stable; Rev. William Shaw, D. D., Marshfield; Rev. Jonathan Moore, Roches- 
ter; Doct. Zaccheus Bartlett, Plymouth; Hon. John Davis, LL. D., Boston; 
Rev. John Allyne, D. D., Duxbury; Hon. John Quincy Adams, LL. D., Quincy ; 
Rev. John Thornton Kirkland, D. D., Cambridge ; Rev. Jonathan Strong, D. D., 
Randolph; Rev. James Kendall, D. D., Plymouth; Hon. Alden Bradford, LL. D., 
Boston; Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D., Cambridge; Rev. James Freeman, D. D., 
Boston; Rev. Adoniram Judson, Plymouth; Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, 
D. D., Dorchester; Rev. Abiel Abbot, D. D., Beverly ; Rev. John Elliot, D. D., 
Boston ; Rev. James Flint, D. D., Salem; Rev. Ezra Goodwin, Sandwich; Rev. 
Horace Holley, LL. D., Boston; Hon. Wendell Davis, Sandwich; and Hon. 
Francis Calley Gray, Boston. 

As the “ Old Colony Club” had for many years ceased to act as a society, and 
had, in fact, ceased to exist, that the object of the annual celebration of the 
“Landing of our Forefathers” might be better accomplished, a society was 
formed November 9, 1819, by the name of the “Old Colony Pilgrim Society,” 
and immediately went into operation. The Hon. Joshua Thomas, William 
Jackson, and Nathaniel M. Davis, Esqs., were chosen a Committee on behalf of 
the Society to petition the General Court for an act of incorporation. On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1820, the Society was incorporated and made a body politic by the 
name of the “ Pilgrim Society.” The design of the institution may in part be 
learned from a clause in the first section of the act of incorporation, which is 
“to perpetuate the memory of the virtues, the enterprise, and unparalleled suf- 
ferings of their ancestors.” 

The “Landing of our Forefathers” was first celebrated by the Pilgrim So- 
ciety, December 22, 1820, that being the completion of the second century since 
the settlement of New England, or the landing of the Pilgrims. ‘This event, 
which, in a most important sense, gave existence to the nation, with all that is 
valuable in its civil, literary, and religious establishments,} was observed that 





* The following dishes were served up for entertainment on the first Anniversary; and the account is 
here inserted as a matter of curicsity: “1, a large baked Indian whortleberry pudding: 2, a dish of 
sauquetach (succatach, corn and beans boiled together): 3, a dish of clams: 4, a dish of oysters and a 
dish of cod fish: 5, a haunch of venison, roasted by the first jack brought to the colony: 6, a dish of roasted 
sea fowl: 7, a dish of frost fish and eels: 8, an apple pie: 9, a course of cranberry tarts and cheese made 
in the Old Colony."—Dr. Thacher's History of Plymouth. 

t Speaking of the first emigrnts to New England, Gov. Hutchinson in bis History says, “ These were the 
founders of the colony of Plymouth. The settlement of this colony occasioned the settlement of Massachu- 
setts Bay, which was the source of all the other colonies of New England. Virginia was in a dying state and 
seemed to revive and flourish from the example of New England. Lam not preserving from oblivion the 
names of heroes whose chief merit is the overthrow of cities, of provinces and empires; but the names of 
the founders of a flourishing town and colony, if nut of the whole British empire in America.” 

The Rev. Dr. Miller, in his Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century, says, “ During the greater part of the 
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year with more than usual solemnity and interest. The Hon. Daniel Webster 
delivered an Address* on the occasion, worthy of himself and the memory of 
those whose character and sufferings he so eloquently portrayed. A large 
concourse of people attended the celebration, and were escorted to the place 
of public service by the Standish Guards, a nulitary company so called in honor 
of Capt. Miles Standish. f 

There were present on the occasion, a delegation from the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, and the American Antiquarian Society. The Hon. Judge 
Davis addressed the Pilgrim Socicty on behalf of the former institution, and the 
Hon. Levi Lincoln on behalf of the latter. The Rev. Dr. Kendall replied to 
the one, and the Hon. Alden Bradford replied to the other. The kindest senti- 
ments and feelings universally prevailed, and the occasion was one of great 
satisfaction and rejoicing. 

The Pilgrim Society, as such, annually commemorates the day on which our 
forefathers Janded at Plymouth. On some of these anniversaries, addresses 
have been delivered; in 1820, by Hfon. Daniel Webster; in 1824, by Hon. 
Edward Everett; in 1829, by Hon. William Sullivan; in 1834, by Rev. George 
Washington Blagden; in 1835, by Hon. Peleg Sprague ; and in 1837, by Rev. 
Robert B. fail. Since 1820, at the request of some religious Society or Asso- 
ciation, the following gentlemen have delivered addresses on these anniversary 
occasions, though not specially before the Pilgrim Society ; Rev. William ‘T. 
Torrey, Plymouth; Rev. Daniel Huntington, North Bridgewater; Rev. Benja- 
min B. Wisner, D. D., Boston; Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, D. D., Braintree ; Rev. 
Lyman Beecher, D. D., Boston; Rev. John Brazier, D. D., Salem ; Rev. Samuel 
Green, Boston; Rev. John Codman, D. D., Dorchester; Rev. Convers Francis, 
D. D., Watertown; Rev. Jonathan Bigelow, Rochester. In the addresses 
which have been delivered, the principles, motives, intentions, and character of 
the forefathers have been exhibited and approved, the causes of their emigra- 
tion, the interposition of God in their behalf, and the glorious results which 
have followed, have been glowingly described. 

The Society erected in the year 1824 a monumental edifice. The corner- 
stone of which was laid with appropriate solemnities, and in an excavation made 
in it for the purpose, was deposited, with other articles, a plate having the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘In grateful memory of our Ancestors, who exiled them- 
selves from their native country, for the sake of religion, and here successfully 
laid the foundation of Freedom and Empire, December 22, A. D. MDCXX., their 
descendants the Pilgrim Socicty, have raised this edifice, August XXXI. A. D. 
MDCCCXXIV.” 

The edifice is built of unwrought split granite, and is seventy feet in length 
by forty in width, and is two stories in height. It has a handsome Doric portico 
in front eight feet wide, supported by six pillars sixteen feet high. The whole 
expense of the building and its appurtenances, was more than $15,000. Its 
location is pleasant and presents a full view of the outer harbor of the town. 
The principal hall is adorned by a magnificent painting, representing our fore- 
fathers. This picture, valued at $3,000, was a donation to the Pilgrim Society 
by its author, Henry Sargent, Esq., Boston. It is a splendid representation of 
the Pilgrims at their arrival on these western shores ; Pilgrim Hall is the most 
suitable receptacle for it; and Col. Sargent has exhibited a noble generosity in 
placing it within its walls. The dimensions of the picture are sixteen feet by 
thirteen. It contains several groups of individuals attired in the costume of 
their day. 1. Governor Carver and his wife and children; 2. Governor 
Bradford; 3. Governor Winslow; 4. Wife of Governor Winslow; 5. Mr. 
William Brewster, the presiding Elder; 6. Capt. Miles Standish; 7. Mr. 





seventeenth century, the literature of the American colonies was in a great measure confined to New Eng- 
Jand.” Vol. IL. p. 332. 

* The Address was published, and has passed through several editions and been a source of considerable 
income to the Society. 

t It is said of Capt. Standish, He possessed much native talent, was decided, ardent, resolute, and per- 
severing, indifferent to danger, a bold and hardy man, stern, austere, and unyielding ; of exemplary piety, 
and of incorruptible integrity ; ‘an iron-nerved Puritan, who could hew down forests and live on crumbs.” 

The Rev. John Thornton Kirkland, D. D., President of Harvard College, and the Rev. Eleazar Whee- 
lock, D. D., first President of Dartmouth College, are descendants of Capt. Standish. 
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William White and his child Peregrine; &. Mr. Isaac Alterton and his wife ; 
9, Mr. John Alden; 10. Mr. John Turner; 11. Mr. Stephen Hopkins, his 
wife and children; 12. Mr. Richard Warner; 13. Mr. Edward Tilley; 
14. Mr. Samuel Fuller; 15. Wife of Capt. Standish; 16. Samoset, an Indian 
Sagamore; 17. Mr. John Howland, of Governor Carver’s family, who married 
his daughter. 

In the edifice there is a room set apart for a Library and a Cabinet of curiosi- 
ties. It is already supplied with a number of volumes and many manuscripts 
of early date. It is desirable that a copy of all the works published by the 
Pilgrims and their descendants, should be deposited in the library. Among the 
antiquities in the cabinet are, an antique arim-chair made for some public use, 
and reputed to have belonged to Governor Carver; the sword of Capt. Miles 
Standish ; the identical cap worn by king Philip, shaped in the form of a helmet, 
curiously wrought in the manner of net work and interwoven with red bird’s 
feathers ; a part of Governor Edward Winslow’s chest ; tomahawks, arrows, &c. 
&c. It is the desire of the Society that all the relics and pictures which are 
memorials of the Pilgrims should be collected and deposited here for safe keep- 
ing with an accurate account of each article. This would be the best w ay to 
gratify the honorable pride of their descendants. ‘There is in the possession of 
Miss Hannah White of Plymouth, a direct descendant of Peregrine White,* 
the chair of English oak which was used by Mrs. Edward W inslow, with the 
iron staples by which it was fastened to the cabin floor of the Mayflower. Mrs. 
Hayward of Plymouth, whose name was Winslow, has in her possession a 
watch-purse composed of beads, made by Penelope Pelham, to pass away 
the time while on her voyage to this country, and a curious ring of gold con- 
taining a lock of hair of Governor Josiah Winslow. ‘The original deed in the 
hand-writing of Miles Standish, by which Ousamequin conveyed to Miles 
Standish and others the land which is now Bridgewater, is in the hands of Judge 
Nahum Mitchell. The ornamented cane of John Alden, who is thought by 
some to have been the first who stepped upon the Plymouth Rock, is possessed 
by his descendant, Alden Bradford, Esq. of Boston. ‘The original commission 
given by Oliver Cromwell to Edward Winslow and others to execute an im- 
portant enterprize against the Spaniards is in the keeping of Mr. Pelham Wins- 
low. For these and other relics of our forefathers the “Pilgrim Hall” is the 
most appropriate repository. 

For an account of “ Forefathers’ Rock” and the beautiful monument, erected 
by the Pilgrim Society for its preservation, we make the following extract from 
Dr. Thacher’s History of Plymouth, “The inhabitants of the town” (1774) “an- 
imated by the glorious spirit of liberty which pervaded the Province, and mind- 
ful of the precious relic of our forefathers, resolved to consecrate the Rock on 
which they landed to the shrine of liberty. Col. Theophilus Cotton, and a large 
number of the inhabitants, assembled, with about twenty yoke of oxen, for the 
purpose of its removal. ‘The rock was elevated from its bed by means of large 
screws ; and in attempting to mount it on the carriage, it split asunder, without 
any violence. As no one had observed a flaw, the circumstance occasioned 
some surprize. It is not strange that some of the patriots of the day should be 
disposed to indulge a little in superstition, when in favor of their good cause. 
The separation of the rock was construed to be ominous of a division of the 
British Empire. The question was now to be decided whether both parts 
should be removed, and being decided in the negative, the bottom part was 
dropped again into its original “bed, where it still remains, a few inches above 
the surface of the earth, at the head of the wharf. The upper portion weighing 
many tons, was conveyed to the liberty-pole square, front of the meeting-house, 
where, we believe, waved over it a flag with the far-faumed motto, ‘ Liberty or 
death.’ This part of the rock was, on the 4th of July, 1834, removed to ‘ Pil- 
grim Hall,’ and placed in front of ‘that edifice under the charge of the Pilgrim 
Society. A procession was formed on this occasion and passed over Cole’s 
hill, where lie the ashes of those who died the first winter. 











* Peregrine White, the first person born in New England of English parents, died at Marshfield, July 20, 
1704, in the eighty- -fourth year of his age. 
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“A miniature representation of the Mayflower followed in the procession, 
placed in a car decorated with flowers, and drawn by six boys. The procession 
was preceded by the children of both sexes of the several schools in town, On 
depositing the rock in front of the Hall, a volley of small arms was fired over it 
by the Standish Guards, after which, an appropriate address was delivered by 
Doct. Charles Cotton, and the services were closed with a prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Kendall. 

“It affords the highest satisfaction to announce, that the long desired protec- 
tion of the ‘Forefathers’ Rock’ is at length completed; and it may be pro- 
nounced a noble structure, serving the double purpose of security to the rock 
and a monument to the Pilgrims. The fabric was erected in June of the 
present vear (1835) and consists of a perfect ellipse, forty-one feet in perimeter, 
formed of wrought iron bars, five feet high, resting on a base of hammered 
granite. The heads of the perpendicular bars are harpoons and boat-hooks 
alternately. The whole is embelished with emblematic figures of cast iron, 
The base of the railing is studded with emblems of marine shells, placed alter- 
nately reversed, having a striking effect. The upper part of the railing is en- 
circled with a wreath of iron castings, in imitation of heraldry curtains, fringed 
with festoons ; of these are forty-one ; bearing the names in bass-relief of the 
forty-one Puritan fathers who signed the memorable compact while in the cabin 
of the Mayflower at Cape Cod, in 1620. This valuable and interesting acquisi- 
tion, reflects honor on all who have taken an interest in the undertaking. In 
the original design by George W. Brimmer, Esq., ingenuity and correct taste 
are displayed; and in all its parts, the work is executed with much judgment 
and skill. ‘The castings are executed in the most improved style of the art. 
This appropriate memorial will last for ages, and the names and story of the 
great founders of our nation will be made familiar to the latest generation. 
This monument cost four hundred dollars. The fund was obtained by subscrip- 
tion; Lieut. Gov. Armstrong heading the paper, and Samuel T. Tisdale, Esq. 
of New York, contributing one hundred dollars. The author of this work” 
(Dr. Thacher) “ had the honor and satisfaction of being the active agent in its 
execution.” 

This account of the Pilgrim Society, we conclude by expressing our high 
commendation of its object. ‘To be affected at the sufferings of the Pilgrims 
of New England ; to exetcise gratitude for their inestimable labors and sacri- 
fices ; to venerate their virtue and piety; to revere their principles of religious 
and civil liberty ; and to hand down a suitable memorial of them to succeeding 
generations, is at once the duty and privilege of their descendants. Most cordi- 
ally can we adopt the expressive language of President Dwight in speaking of 
our ancestors. “When I call to mind,” says he, “the history of their suffer- 
ings on both sides of the Atlantic, when IT remember their pre-eminent patience, 
their unspotted piety, their immoveable fortitude, their undaunted resolution, 
their love to each other, their justice and humanity to the savages, and their 
freedom from all those stains which elsewhere spotted the character, even of 
their companions in affliction, | cannot but view them as illustrious brothers, 
claiming the veneration and applause of all their posterity. By me the names 
of Carver, Bradford, Cushman,* and Standish, will never be forgotten, until I 
lose the power of recollection.” 





* “On the eleventh of November (1621) Robert Cushman arrived at Plymouth in a ship from England, 
with thirty-five persons, destined to remain in the colony. By this arrival the Plymouth colonists received 
a charter procured for them by the adventurers in London, who had been originally concerned with them 
in theenterprise, and they now acknowledged the extraordinary blessing of Heaven, in directing their 
course into this part of the country, where they had happily obtained permission tu possess and enjoy the 
oe under the authority of the president and council fur the affairs of New England.”—Holmes's 

nnals. 

The names of the thirty-five persons who came in the Fortune (for so the vessel was called) are, Robert 
Cushman, William Hilton, John Winslow, William Conver, John Adams, William Tench, John Cannon, 
William Wright, Robert Hickes, Thomas Prence (Prince) afterwards Governor, Stephen Dean, Moses 
Simonson. (Simons,) Philip De La Noye, (Delano,) Edward Bompasse, (Bumpus, and Bump,) Clement 
Brigges, (Briggs,) James Steward, (Stewart,) William Pitts, William Palmer, probably two in his family, 
Jonathan Brewster, Bennet Morgan, ‘Thomas Flavil and his son, Hugh Stacie, (Stacy,) William Beale, 
Thomas Cushman, Austin Nicolas, (Nicholas,) Widow Foord, probably four in her family, Thomas 
Morton, William Bassite, (Bassett,) two probably in his family. 

Mr. Cushman was one of those who left England for the sake of religious liberty, and settled at Leyden. 
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My apology for appending so many notes to this historical notice is, that the 
illustrate the character of the Pilgrims of New England and the times in whic 
they lived, and thus serve to accomplish the object I have in view. For 
instance, a few sentences in the farewell discourse of the Rev. Mr. Robinson, 
who was in an important sense the Father of the Plymouth colony, show the 
cast of mind, the religious faith, and the adherence to Protestant principles, of 
himself and of his flock.* 


The following gentlemen have been or now are officers of the Society. 


Presidents. Hon. Joshua Thomas; John Watson, Esq.; Alden Bradford, 
LL. D.+ 

Vice Presidents. Hon. William Davis; Doct. Zaccheus Bartlett; Hon. 
Nathaniel Morton Davis. 

Recording Secretaries. Benjamin Marston Watson, Esq.; Winslow Warren, 
M. D. 

Corresponding Secretaries. Samuel Davis, Esq.; Pelham Winslow Warren, 
Esq. ; John Boies Thomas, Esq. 

Treasurers. Hon. Beza Hayward; Hon. Isaac Lathrop Hedge; Allen Dan- 
forth, Esq. 

Librarian and Cabinet Keeper. James Thacher, M. D.t 








In 1617 he was sent to England with Mr. Carver, the first Governor of the colony, to procure a grant of 
jands in America, and in 1619 he was sent again with Mr. Bradford, second Governor of the colony, aud 
obtained a patent. He set sail with the first company in 1620, but the Speedwell proving leaky, he was 
obliged to relinquish the voyage. He came, however, to Plymouth, November 10, 1621, but remammed there 
only one month, when he returned. While preparing to remove to America, he died, 1626. He wasa 
man of activity and enterprise, talents and piety, and well versed in the Scriptures. ‘Though not a minis- 
ter, yet, while at Plymouth, he delivered a discourse in the form of a sermon “on the sin and danger of 
self-love,” which was the first sermon from New England, ever printed. It was first published in London, 
162, then at Boston, 1724, and at Plymouth, 1785. After his death, Mr. Cushman's family came to New 
England. Many are their descendants in this country.—Allen'’s Biog. Dict. Farmer's Register. 

* “ Brethren,” said he, “ we are now quickly to part from one another, and whether L may ever live to 
see your face on earth any more, the God of heaven only knows; but whether the Lord hath appointed 
that or not, I charge you before God and his blessed angels, that you follow me uo farther than you have 
seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. If God reveal any thing toe you by any other instrument of his, be 
as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry ; for Lam fully persuaded, I 
am very confident, that the Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy word. For my part, I 
caunot sufficiently bewail the condition of the reformed churches, who are come to a period in religion, 
and will go at present no farther than the instruments of their reformation. The Lutherans canavot be 
drawn to go beyond what Luther saw; whatever part of his will our good God has revealed to Calvin, 
they will rather die than embrace it: and the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they were left by that 
great man of God, who yet saw not all things. 

“ This is a misery much to be lamented, for though they were burning and shining lights in their times, 
yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel of God; but were they now living, would be as willing to 
embrace further light, as that which they at first received. I beseech you to remember that it is an article 
of your church covenant, that you shall be ready to receive whatever truth shall be made knowa to you 
from the written word of God. Remember that, and every other article of your sacred covenant. But I 
must here withal exhort you to take heed what you receive as truth. Examine it, consider it, and com- 
pare it with other Scriptures of truth, before you receive it ; for it is not possible that the Christiaan world 
should come so lately out of such thick antichristian darkness, and the perfection of knowledge should 
break forth at once.” 

t Mr. Bradford was born 1765, and is the son of Gamaliel Bradford, Esq. of Duxbury, who was colonel 
of a continental regiment during the Revolutionary war, a justice of the peace, and a representative to the 
general court for several years. This Gamaliel was a son of the Lion, Gamaliel Bradford of Duxbury, 
many years judge of the court of common pleas for Plymouth county, colonel of militia, representative to 
the general court, and counsellor from 1763 to 1771. His father was Samuel Bradford of Duxbury alse, a 
Jarge land-holder and farmer. Samuel's father was William Bradford of Plymouth, (that part of it now 
Kingston,) born in 1625 and died 1705. He was judge of probate, deputy governor, major in the militia, 
and second in command in the war with Phillip, 1675-6, and afterwards couusellor in Massachusetts, vader 
Andros and under Phipps. This William was son of William Bradford, who was one of the first company 
that came to this country, and the second Governor of the colony. 

Mr. Bradford graduated at Harvard College 1786, and was Tutor in that institution three years. He 
then studied theology, and was settled in the ministry at Wiscasset, Me. In 1801 he resigned his charge 
in that place, and was subsequently elected Secretary of the Communwealth of Massachusetts for many 
years. His publications, historical, biographical and political are many and valuable. 

} Doct. Thacher was born February 14, 1754, and was the youngest son of John Thacher, a very reapec- 
table mechanic and agriculturalist of Barnstable. This os was the eldest son of the Hon. John 
Thacher of Barnstable, who was for about thirty years register of deeds for the county, many years judge 
of the court of common pleas, and colonel of a regiment of militia. He was born Jaouary 28, 1674, and 
was the youngest son of Hon. Joha Thacher of Yarmouth, who was for many years an officer in the 
militia, selectman of the town, representative to the general court, one of the council of war for several 
and also for about five years one of the assistants of the governor. He was also one of the provincial 
years, council for about twenty years, and died at Yarmouth, May 8, 1713, aged seventy-five years. He was 
the eldest son of Anthony Thacher, and was born March 17, 1639. This Anthony Thacher was brother to 
the Rev. Peter Thacher, a distinguished minister of Sarum in England, and came to this country with his 
nephew Thomas Thacher, son of the above Peter, June 4, 1635. Doct. Thacher has been much distia- 
guished among his brethren of the Faculty, and his writings on various subjects have beca voluminous, 
and very creditable to himself. 
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Trustees. By the constitution the Board consists of nine. John Watson, Esq. ; 
Hon. Barnabas Hedge; Thomas Jackson, Jr., Esq.; Hon. William Davis; 
Zabdiel Sampson, Esq.; Rev. James Freeman, D. D.; Alden Bradford, LL. D.; 
Hon. William Sturgis ; James Sever, Esq.; Henry Warren, Esq.; Judah Alden, 
Esq.; Hon. Wilkes Wood; Doct. Zaccheus Bartlett; Hon. Josiah Robbins ; 
Nathan Hayward, Esq.; Hon. Nathaniel Morton Davis; Hon. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall ; Joseph Thomas, Esq.; Rossiter Cotton, Esq.; Isaac Winslow, Esq. ; 
Hon. Lemuel Shaw, LL. D.; John B. Thomas, Esq.; Nathaniel Russell, Esq. ; 
— Morton Jackson, Esq.; Ebenezer G. Parker, Esq.; Charles Bramhall, 

sq. 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Valedictory Address of Alva Woods, D. D., President of the University of 
Alabama. December, 1837. pp. 52. 


The Address of President Woods is on the “Importance of Preserving the English 
Language in its Purity, and on the Importance of Preserving Purity of Morals.” Very 
seasonable remarks are made on both these topics. They are illustrated by numerous 
classical and other quotations and allusions, such as are adapted to interest an audience 
like that which listened to this address. The author, in retiring from his arduous duties, 
appears to carry with him the undiminished respect and confidence of the legislature of 
Alabama, and of the trustees and friends of the college. Numerous testimonials to this 


purport are subjoined. 


Report and Correspondence on the subject of a Geological and Topographical 
Survey of the State of Vermont. 1838. 


This pamphlet contains a Report of a Committee of the Legislature of Vermont on the 
subject of a topographical and geological survey of the State. In this Report is embodied 
a long and interesting letter from Prof. Benedict of the University of Vermont, also a 
letter from Mr. John Johnson of Burlington, and from Col. James Stevens, who has 
made a trigonometrical survey of Massachusetts and of Rhode Island, These gentlemen 
urge a variety of important considerations to show the great value of the proposed 
surveys. Professor Benedict estimates the expense of both surveys at about $25,000. 
We cannot doubt but that the State of Vermont will ere long enter on a course of internal 
improvements. The first step will be of course an accurate acquaintance with the 
topography and resources of the State. 


First Annual Report of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, together 
with the First Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. pp. 75. 


The Board of Education was created on the 20th of April, 1837. At their first 
meeting, June 27, 1837, they elected the Hon. Horace Mann, late President of the 
Senate of Massachusetts as Permanent Secretary of the Board. Mr. Mann has made a 
very elaborate abstract of the school returns which are annually presented to the legis- 
lature, a notice of which may be found in the last No. of this publication. A series of 
meetings have been held in all the counties of the State except Suffolk, composed of 
teachers, school-committee men, and the friends of education generally. At each 
of these meetings the Secretary has been present. His attendance and public addresses 
have been productive of the happiest effects. The Committee and Mr. Mann in their 
respective reports, make some excellent remarks on the subject of school-houses ; on the 
powers and duties of a school-committee man; on the education of teachers ; on district 
school libraries, and on school books. Mr Mann makes many important suggestions 
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which cannot fail to do great good. He states that the law of 1826, providing that no 
school books should be used in any of the public schools * calculated to favor any par- 
ticular religious sect or tenet,” has almost entirely excluded not only books directly 
religious, but those inculcating the principles of ethics and natural theology. We 
earnestly commend this valuable paper, for copies of which we are indebted to the 
Governor and to the Secretary of State, to the attention of the friends of education 
throughout the Commonwealth. 


An Address to the People of New Jersey on the subject of Common Schools. 
1838. pp. 16. 

On the 16th of January, 1838, a Convention of the friends of common school education 
in New Jersey, was held at Trenton, chief justice Hornblower in the chair. Various 
resolutions were adopted in respect to the importance of new measures for the promotion 
of common school education in New Jersey. No effectual efforts have yet been made 
by the State to provide for the education of the children of its citizens. A Committee 
was appointed, consisting of Mr. Frelinghuysen, Bishop Doane, Prof. Dod, and Messrs. 
Elmer, Rhees, Green, Ryall, Atwood and Gummere, who have issued an Address, and 
whose business it is to call the attention of the people of New Jersey to the subject, 
till the great work is accomplished. An attempt was successfully made to adopt a new 
system by the last house of representatives, but it failed in the upper house. The 
Address of the general committee is able and conclusive. 


Twentieth Annual Report of the Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York. Utica: 1837. pp. 28. 


This Society supports the Baptist Theological and Literary Seminary at Hamilton. 
“ They have been enabled to raise and sustain an institution for seventeen years; to 
provide a farm and library and buildings worth $25,000, and to give aid to more than 
five hundred young men preparing for the ministry. The whole expenses have not 
exceeded $150,000, and not more than $12,000 remain unpaid. In addition to all this, 
about twenty scholarships have been obtained, of $1,000 each, besides a subscription for 
permanent funds of $13,000.” 


Catalogue of Editions of the Holy Scriptures in various Languages, and other 
Biblical works, in the Library of the American Bible Society. 1837. pp. 31. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Theological Seminary in Andover, Ms. By 
Oliver A. Taylor, M..4. 1838. pp. 531. 


Catalogue of -the Books belonging to the Library of the University of Vermont. 
1836. pp. 93. 

The valuable Catalogue of the Library of the Bible Society is included under the 
following heads,—the Holy Scriptures, manuscripts, lexicons, concordances and grammat- 
ical works, commentaries, critical and philological works, and writings of the fathers, 
catalogues and biographical works, biography, history and chronology, geography, 
topography and travels, religious and other periodicals, annual reports of Bible and 
other societies, and miscellaneous. One object of publishing this catalogue is to request 
donations in the various departments specified in its pages. Rare copies and early editions 
of the Scriptures in our own and other languages; works connected in any way with 
biblical learning, such as lexicons, grammars, concordances, commentaries, philological 
treatises, etc., also books of travels and topography, and such as relate to the general 
progress of Christianity, will be peculiarly acceptable. 

The first catalogue of the Andover Library was published in 1819, and consisted of 
about 160 pages. The library was then quite small, and had received but limited funds. 
These funds, however, having gradually accumulated, Dr. Robinson, on his visiting 
Germany, in 1826, was commissioned to make considerable purchases; and these 
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together with a generous donation from an individual, and a few other smaller donations, 
have brought it to its present size. The library now somewhat exceeds 12,000 volumes, 
The Catalogue by Mr. Taylor is alphabetical, and describes minutely all the titles of all 
the books, pamphlets, etc. in the library, and also the titles of the more important articles 
in works of great value and interest. The Catalogue will be an excellent guide to all 
who are engaged in philological and theological researches. The library is very full in 
the departments of theology and sacred literature. We trust that before the lapse of 
many years, large additions will be made in English literature. The library possesses 
excellent editions, (together with the necessary philological apparatus,) of the Latin and 
Greck Fathers, and of the Latin and Greek classics. A large part of the books were 
selected with great care by Prof. Robinson, in the course of a four years’ residence in 
Germany. Many thanks are due to Mr. Taylor for the good service which he has done 
to the cause of letters and religion. 

A large part of the library of the University of Vermont was selected in Germany by 
Prof. Torrey. The Catalogue is arranged by subjects. The library is smaller than 
those which are possessed by some of the other colleges, but we know of none better in 
proportion to its size. 


Connecticut Historical Collections, containing a general collection of interesting 
facts, traditions, biographical sketches, anecdotes, etc., relating to the history and 
antiquities of every town in Connecticut, with geographical descriptions. Illus- 
trated by 190 engravings. By John Warner Barber. Second Edition. New 
Haven: Durrie & Peck. pp. 560. 

This work is one which, we should suppose, every Connecticut man would like to 
possess, and many others, also. From the examination which we have been able to give 
to it, it appears to unite a great degree of accuracy in its statements with many amusing 
reminiscences and stories. Many of the wood cuts are very well done, and give quite a 
striking view of scenery, meeting-houses, manufactories, villages, etc. The second 
edition is greatly enlarged and improved, and is, in many respects, a new book. 


Life and Select Discourses of Rev. Samuel H. Stearns. Boston: Josiah A. 
Stearns. 1838. pp. 420. 

We were personally and well acquainted with him whose virtues and whose labors are 
commemorated in this volume. In many respects we can bear witness to the fidelity of 
the biographer’s pen. Fraternal affection has not overcharged the picture. The letters 
and the sermons bear ample witness to the commendations of the surviving brother. Our 
departed friend, wherever he went and for whomsoever he preached, carried his own 
testimony, in the taste, the moral beauty, the fidelity of his public ministrations, in the 
simplicity of his demeanor, and in the gentleness and purity of his spirit. His intellect 
was highly disciplined, and his taste assiduously cultivated. He was also remarkably 
chastened in the school of affliction. For many along and weary year he was a victim of 
disappointed hope, He longed to enter into the Christian ministry, and labor directly for 
the conversion of men. But in the righteous and inscrutable providence of God, he was 
compelled to carry round, during all the latter years of his life, a broken constitution, 
whose wasted energies no efforts could repair. 

Mr. Stearns was the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Stearns, the late excellent minister 
of the evangelical church in Bedford, Ms. He was born Sept. 12, 1801. In 1816, he 
entered Phillips Academy, Andover. In June, 1817, he became a member of his father’s 
church. In 1819, he entered Harvard University. At his graduation, 1823, he gave the 
salutatory addresses in Latin. On taking the degree of M. A. in 1826, he delivered the 
master’s valedictory in Latin. In 1828, he graduated at the theological seminary, 
Andover. April 16, 1834, he was ordained pastor of the Old South Church, Boston. 
But in two or three Sabbaths, his strength wholly failed. June 8, 1836, he sailed for 
Europe. After having travelled extensively in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany 
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and Italy, he returned to Paris, in the spring of 1837. In that city he died, May 15, 1838. 
His remains were brought to this country, and interred at Mount Auburn, in Cambridge, 

About half the volume is occupied with the memoir, and the other half with the 
sermons and other compositions of Mr. Stearns. It is a book which no cultivated 
Christian will be tempted to lay down till it is read through. The mechanical execution 


is beautiful. 


An Inquiry respecting the Self-Determining Power of the Will; or Contingent 
Volition. By Jeremiah Day, President of Yale College. New Haven. pp. 200. 
«“ President Edwards,” says Dr. Day, “in his Treatise on*the Will, has given a masterly 
exposition of the principal forms in which it is commonly presented. But for some reason 
or other, his view of contingent self-determination, appears to have attracted less attention 
of late, than that particular mode of statement which he resolves into an infinite series of 
volitions. The doctrine of his opponents was this, that the free acts of the will are not 
determined to be as they are, by any influence from without the will itself. This was 
considered by him as involving the alternative, that every volition is determined either 
by a preceding volition, or by nothing at all. The latter is contingent self-determination. 
This appeared to him so obvious!y absurd, as not to call for a logical statement, expanded 
into the form of a regularly constructed demonstration. To the other branch of the 
alternative, he has done such ample justice, that the question concerning it may be 
considered as definitively settled.” President Day, in his Treatise, treats of the powers 
of the mind, self-determination, influence of motives, liberty and necessity, ability and 
inability, consciousness and accountability, common sense, mechanical and physical 
agency, moral government of God, activity and dependence, fatalism and pantheism, and 
the testimony of Scripture. Better judges than ourselves have pronounced a very high 
opinion upon this unassuming volume. The whole discussion is conducted in a calm, 
candid and Christian spirit, every where indicating the clearest powers of reasoning, and 
the hand of a master. 


The Fear of God the only True Courage: a Sermon preached inthe High Street 

meeting-house, Portland, March 18, 1838. By John W. Chickering, pastor. 

This is a short, pointed, and wetl-aimed attack on the “code of honor,” and a manly 
assertion of the only ground on which true courage rests. 


Characteristics of the Times: a Sermon preached at Bangor, Me., on the day of 
the Annual Fast, April 12, 1838. By John Maliby, pastor of the Hammond 
Street Church. 


The text of this discourse is Rom. xiii. 2. “And that, knowing the time, that now it is 
high time to awake out of sleep.” The subject discussed is **the characteristics of our 
times, and the duties consequentiy demanded of Christians.” The principal heads are, 
that it is a time of great spiritual declension, of abounding party distinctions and animosi- 
ties, of corruption in politics, business, and morals, of misguided effort, of great abuse of 
principle, and of undue exaltation of individual men. The whole discussion is earnest, 
spirited, and plain. Mr. Maltby advances to his subject with boldness, yet without 
rashness. We regard it as a very good specimen of a fast sermon. 


The Sixth Commandment: A Discourse delivered in the Chapel of Amherst 
College, March 11, 1828. By Heman Humphrey, D. D., President of the 
College. Amherst: J. S. & C. Adams. 1838. pp. 31. 

Dr. Humphrey first ascertains what the crime of murder is, both by the law of God 
and the law of the land, and how it is distinguished from other kinds of homicide. He 
then applies the principles, definitions and penalties to war, suicide, steam-boat ex- 
Plosions, to the making, vending and use of alcoholic liquors, and to duelling. The last 
topic the president considers at length, the sermon having been delivered about a fort- 
hight after the atrocious duel at the seat of government. It is one of the best discussions 
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which we have ever seen of the subject of duelling. It clearly expounds the nature of 
the crime, the dangers to our national existence from its toleration, and the remedies 
against its perpetration. The whole discourse is very able and seasonable. No man is 
more at home than Dr. Humphrey, in the discussion of ethical questions which have a 
bearing on the great interests of society. The sermon deserves the widest circulation. 


A Sermon addressed to the Second Presbyterian Congregation in Albany, March 
4, 1838, the Sabbath after intelligence was received that the Hon. Jonathan 
Cilley, member of Congress from Maine, had been murdered in a duel with the 
Hon. William J. Graves, member from Kentucky. By William B. Sprague, 
D. D., minister of said Congregation. Albany, 1838. pp. 19. 

This is another eloquent and stirring appeal, whose warning voice, we hope, will not 
be heard in vain. It inculeates the duty of prayer for rulers, inasmuch as they occupy 
places of peculiar responsibility, of great temptation, of delicacy and difficulty, and a 
place to which they have been elevated by ourselves. We owe it to ourselves, to 
posterity, and to God, and especially to the existing crisis, that we faithfully discharge 
this duty of prayer in their behalf. 


The Union Bible Dictionary. Prepared for the American Sunday School Union, 
and revised by the Committee of Publication. Philadelphia. 1837. pp. G48. 


This is an entirely new dictionary, corresponding in principle, character and uses to 
the other publications of the Union, and intended so to connect them together, as to make 
of the whole, a complete Biblical Cyclopedia. Though the editor, who, we understand, 
is one of our best biblical scholars, is indebted to various sources for materials, and in 
some instances, for copious extracts, the volume may be regarded as strictly an original 
work. Many of the most important articles have received a critical examination from 
several clergymen and laymen, in whose competency and fidelity the utmost confidence 
may be felt. The points on which the work may be strongly recommended are, its cheap- 
ness, 650 pages for considerably less than one dollar, the simple and intelligible style, 
the great condensation in matter, the preservation of a due proportion as to the length of 
the more important articles, the bringing down of the information to the present state of 
biblical science, and the catholic and enlarged spirit in which the whole work is com- 


posed. 


IMistorical Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. By Ebenezer Alden, M. D., Fellow of the Society. Read at the Annual 
Meeting of the Sociely, May 30, 1838. Boston: William S. Damrell. 1838. 

After various observations on the history of the Society during the past year, Dr. 

Alden, gives a somewhat detailed account of the progress of medical science in this Com- 
monwealth from its first feeble beginnings to its present flourishing state. A great 
variety of interesting facts are happily detailed, in a manner very agreeable as well to 
the general reader as to the medical student. As we expect soon to enrich our pages 
with a more full account of the Massachusetts Medical Society, together with a list of 
its Officers and Fellows, from Dr. Alden’s pen, we forbear noticing this valuable Address 
any further. 


Popular Medicine; or Family Adviser; consisting of Outlines of Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene, with such Hints on the practice of Physic, Surgery, 
and the Diseases of Women and Children, as may prove useful in families 
when regular physicians cannot be procured. By Reynell Coates, M. D., 
Fellow of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia, etc. etc. pp. 614. 

In a memoir of the late eminent Philip Syng Physic, M. D., contained in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, is the following paragraph.  Lecturing for many years 
on surgery, Dr. Physic’s chief organ of publicity was his class of students. The Ele- 
ments of Surgery, published by his nephew Dr. Dorsey, contain the most perfect account 
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of his opinions and practice up to that period. The Institutes and Practice of Surgery, 
by Dr. Gibson, the present able and distinguished professor of surgery in the university 
of Pennsylvania, represents largely his views obtained through private communications 
and publications. Other individuals have also been, through their writings, the means of 
his intercourse with the press on particular points; among them may be mentioned 
Dr. J. Randolph, his son-in-law ; Drs. Benjamin and Reynell Coates,” etc. 

The work of Dr. Coates, before us, is divided into two parts; of which the first is 
descriptive and theoretical, the second practical. After a short preliminary chapter, con- 
taining a cursory view of certain broad principles in comparative anatomy, the second 
chapter presents a more particular notice of human general anatomy. The third chapter 
contains a view of the principal animal functions. The fourth chapter takes up the topics 
of food, clothing, air, moisture, exercise, the errors of female school discipline, and matri- 
mony. The five chapters in the practical portion of the work are on surgical accidents 
and diseases, medical practice, diseases of married women, diseases of children, and 
diseases of adult females. 

We have read a considerable portion of the work, and are much pleased with its clear- 
ness, its freedom from technicalities, its scientific arrangement, and the obvious reasona- 
bleness of the author’s views. The work cannot but be very useful, especially where 
the services of an eminent physician and surgeon cannot be procured. 


Proceedings of the President and Fellows of the Connecticut Medical Society, in 
Convention, May, 1837: with a List of the Members of the Society. 

Besides the valuable Address of Doct. Miner, this pamphlet contains a Report of the 
New Haven County Medical Society, on the expediency of repealing that section of the 
Medical Laws of Connecticut, which excludes irregular practitioners from the benefits of 
law in the collection of fees. The whole pamhlet is interesting not only to the physician 
but to all classes of readers. It is expected that Doct. Miner will prepare for the Register 
a Historical Account of the Medical Society of Connecticut. 
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aayene JOSEPH WHITTLESEY, Cong. iust. pastor, Berlin, Ct. 
VERNON WALCOTT, Cong. ord. evang. Vergennes, Ver- May 8. 

mont, Feb. 7, 1838, JONATHAN BRACE, Cong. ord. pastor, Litchfield, Ct. June 
JAMES MEACHAM, Cong. ord. pastor, New Haven, Vt. Ie. 

May 30. HARLEY GOODWIN, Cong. inst. pastor, Warren, Ct. June 


— THURSTON, Unit. ord. pastor, Windsor, Vt. June 
4. 


27. 

NATHANIEI., M. UMSTON, Cong. iust. pastor, So. Corn- 
wall, Ct. June 27. 

WILI.1AM ALBERT HYDE, Cong. inst. pastor, Westbrook, 


AARON BURBANK, a inst. pastor, Bernardstown, Mas- Ct June 28 


sachusetis, April, 1 
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WHITMAN METCALP, Bap. inst. pastor, Sardinia, New 
York, April, 1838. 

N. K. HINSDALE, Cong. ord. Miss. Riverhead, L.J., N. Y. 
April 12. 

A. RAY MOND, Pres. ord. pastor, Guilfurd, N. ¥. April 18. 

DAVID MALIN, Pres. inst. pastor, Genox, N. Y. April 25. 

WARREN DAY, Pres. inst. pastor, Enfiell, N. Y. May. 

R. G. SPERS, Pres ord. pastor, New York, N. Y. May 13. 

JAMES W. ©. PENNINGTON, Cong. ord. evang. New 
York, N. Y. May e 

SAMUEL W. CHASE, Cong. ord. evang. New York, N. Y. 
Myy 25. 

samen W. STEWART, Dutch Ref. inst. pastor, Warwick, 

. June. 

PEL 1G R. KINN&, Pres. inst. pastor, McGranville, N. Y. 
June 6. 

B. . Sere, Bap. ord. pastor, Greenwich, N. ¥. 
une 2 

lAas Re PAIRC HILD, Pres. inst. pastor, Montgomery, 


une 26, 


WILLIAM R. S. BETTS, Pres. inst. pastor, Upper Free- 
hold, New Jersey, June 13, 1838. 


JOHN R. AGNEW, Pres. inst. pastor, Scrubgrass, Pennsyl- 
vania, a 3, 1838. 
D. = = “wok Pres. inst. pastor, Danville, Col. Co. 
a, Ap 
JOHN F. MOF F, Epis. ord. priest, Carlisle, Pa. April 27. 


DANIEL FEETE, Ger. Ref. inst. pastor, Taneytown, Mary- 
land, Juve 24, 1838. 


JOHN L. yy Epis. ord. priest, Middleton, Delaware, 
May 31, 


WILLIAM N “PENDL ETON, Epis. ord. priest, Middieton, 
Del. May 

WILLIAM Js CLARK, Epis. ord. priest, Middleton, Del. 
May 31. 


WILEY A. ATKINSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Rolesville, North 
Carolina, May 2u, 1833. 


DANIEL FORD RICHARDSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Wake 
Forest Institute, South Carolina, May 8, 1838. 


DANIEL L. RUSSELL, Pres. inst. pastor, Lafayette Co- 
Mississippi, April 14, 1833. 


SIDNEY 8. BROWN, Cong. ord. pastor, W. Farmington, 
Ohio, May 30, 1833. 


DANIEL E. MANTON, Pres. ord. pastor, Collinsville, Il- 
linois, April Ll, 1833. 


ARTEMAS BULLARD, Pres. inst. pastor, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, June 27, 1338. 


JOHN M. ELLIS, Pres. inst. pastor, Grass Lake and Leoni?’ 
Michigan, April 18, 1833. 


Whole number in the above list, 63. 
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on HOUGHTON, et. 48, Bap. Turner, Maine, May, 
1833. 


ALONZO PHILLIPS, et. 48, Cong. Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, April, 1838, 

J. D. KNOWLES, et. 39, Bap. Newton, Ms. May 9. 

MOSES BRADF ORD, at. 73, Cong. Montague, Ms. June 13, 


WILLIAM H. PURVEYANCE, at. 24, Epis. Lonsdale near 
Providence, Rhode Island, March 19, 1538. 
EPHRAIM MONROE, at. 30, Pawtucket, R. I. Jaly. 


CHARLES PRENTICE, et. 60, Cong. South Canean, Con- 
necticut, May 29, 1838 
STEPHEN "CROSBY, et. “45, Cong. Norwich, Ct. June 6. 


THOMAS EDWARDS, et. 70, Ref. Dutch, Henrietta, New 
York, April 4, 1838. 

NICHOLAS M. LAUGHLIN, Epis. St. Thomas, N. Y. 
April le. 

FREDERICK W. GEISSENHAINER, D. D. at. 67, Ger. 
Lutheran, New York, N. Y. May 27. 


T. J. ADDISON MINES, Pres. near Rockville at Rose Hill, 
Marvland, Jan. 20, 1838, 
JONATHAN JUDD, Cambiidge, Md. April 4. 


GEORGE ROBERTSON, at. 80, Cong. Amelia Co. Virginia, 
March 8, 18338. 
JOHN spot TS, at. 54, Bap. Lewisburg, Va. April 10. 


N. B. PATTERSON, Cong. Sandy Ridge, North Carolina, 
Dec. 13, 1837. 


ELIJAH EAGLETON, at. 36, Pres. Madisonville, Tennessee, 
March 12, 1833. 


BENJAMIN TEMPLE, Meth. Epis. Russellville, Logan Co. 
Kentucky, Mazch 19, 1838, 


PETER GRIFFING, et. 67, Litchfield, Ohio, March 16, 1838. 
THOMAS EDGER HUGHES, Pres. Wellsville, Ohio, May 2. 


ROBERT CARPENTER, Bap. Washington Co. £ Missouri, 
May, 1833. 


AVERY S. WARE, at. 46, Cong. Otsego, Michigan, March 
31, 1838. 

JONATHAN L. WOART, Epis. of Tallahassee, Fi. T. 
perished with the Pulaski, June, 1833. 


Whole number in the above list, 23. 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN EDU- 


CATION 


THE American Education Society held 
its Twenty-second Annual Meeting at the 
Rooms of the Central American Education 
Society, New York, on Thursday, May 10, 
1838, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

The Hon. Samuel Hubbard, President of 
the Society, not being present, Zachariah 
Lewis, Esq. of Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the 
Vice Presidents, took the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, by 
the Rev. John P. Cleaveland, President of 
-larshall College, Michigan. 

The Rev. Benjamin Labaree, Secretary 
of the Central American Education Society, 
was appointed Clerk of the meeting. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Treasurer not being present, his 
Annual Report, certified by the Hon. Pliny 
Cutler, as Auditor, was read by Charles 
Starr, Esq., Treasurer of the Central Ameri- 
can Education Society, and the same was 
accepted and adopted. 

The reading of the Report of the Directors 
was postponed to the time of the public 
meeting, to be held in the evening. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year were chosen. 

The Society adjourned to meet at half 
past 7 o’clock, P. M., in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, for public services. 


The Society met according to adjourn- 
ment, and the Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D., 
President of Yale College, one of the Vice 
Presidents, presided on the occasion. 

The services were commenced with 
prayer, by the Rev. Thomas McAuley, 
D. D., President of the New York The- 


SOCIETY. 


An abstract of the Report was read by the 
Secretary. 


On motion of the Rev. Samuel H. Riddel 
of Hartford, Ct., seconded by the Rev. 
Thomas Snell, D. D., of North Brookfield, 
Ms., 


Resolved, That this Society regards with 
gratitude to God the success which has 
attended its efforts the past year, though 
distinguished by unparalleled commercial 
embarrassment; and that the Report of the 
Directors, an abstract of which has now 
been read, be accepted and adopted; and 
be published under the direction of the 
Executive Committee. 


On motion of the Rev. Baxter Dickinson, 
Professor in Lane Seminary, seconded by 
the Rev. Ichabod S. Spencer of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 

Resolved, That the American Education 
Society has claims upon the confidence and 
liberal support of the churches, from its 
unremitting efforts to raise up a ministry 
of high moral principle, and singleness of 
aim, as well as intellectual strength. 

On motion of the Rev. Mark Hopkins, 
D. D., President of Williams College, 
seconded by the Rev. George E. Pierce, 
President of the Western Reserve College, 

Resolved, That the peculiar difficulties 
which Education Societies have to en- 
counter, furnish no reason for diminished 


effort, but rather for increased activity and 
vigilance in the cause. 


On motion of the Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
D. D., President of the Lane Seminary, 
seconded by the Rev. Daniel L. Carroll, 
D. D., President of Hampden Sidney 
College, 

Resolved, That the deficiency which still 





ological Seminary. 


VOL, XI. 13 


remains, after all the efforts that have been 
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made to supply the world with pastors, calls | 


upon the churches to pray the Lord of the | 
harvest to rai-e up laborers for his harvest, | 
and to educate their sons with special | 
reference to this great object. 


} 


Highly appropriate and interesting ad- | 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. | 
Riddel, Dickinson, Hopkins and Beecher. 

The meeting was then closed with the 
benediction, by the Rev. Heman Hum- 
phrey, D. D., President of Amherst College. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


The objects to be accomplished by this 
Society are three-fold, 

1. The multiplication of Christian min- 
isters. 

One way in which the Society accom- 
plishes this object is by introducing into 
the ministry, through its aid, many who 
could not otherwise enter it. There are 
in the community a large number of pious 
young men of good talents, who ardently 
desire to preach the gospel, but who have 
not the pecuniary means of qualifying theim- 
selves for this work. Some, perhaps, might 
succeed in their efforts to obtain an educa- 
tion by the most strenuous exertions ; but 
the obstacles in the way are so great, that 
they have not resolution to overcome them. 
These individuals will never attempt to pre- 
pare for the ministry, unless encouraged to 
do it by the offer of pecuniary assistance. 
Others, constituted and situated as they are, 
never could, without such aid, obtain an 
education suitable for an ambassador of 
Christ. 

The Society increases the number of 
preachers of the gospel, by turning the 
attention of many pious young men to the 
sacred ministry, who, if not thus influenced, 
would never have seriously thought of en- 
gaging in such a high calling. This it does 
by appeals to the public through its Agents, 
Annual Reports, Quarterly Journal, and 
other publications. By thus proclaiming 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, the destitution of ambassadors of the 
cross, and the imperative duty devolving 
on young men of good talents and un- 
doubted piety, to become such heralds, it 
induces multitudes to give up their secular 
employments, and seek an education pre- 
paratory to this office. Some of these in- 
dividuals have pecuniary ability to educate 
themselves; others are dependent for their 
education on charitable assistance. Doubt- 
less a great company have, through the 
agency of this Society, been led to con- 
secrate themselves to the promotion of the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls in 
the work of preaching the gospel. Abundant 
testimony to this effect might be adduced. 

The Society also multiplies the number 
of ministers, by its instrumentality in the 
conversion of individuals who afterwards 
become preachers of the gospel. By a 
perusal of its publications, some have been 
spiritually renewed who have devoted them- 
selves to the work of the ministry. Others 
have given themselves to the Lord in this 
sacred calling, while the Agents of the So- 
ciety have, in the name of Him who com- 
manded his disciples to go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature, 
been advocating its cause. 

The beneficiaries of the Society have 
been eminently useful in promoting revivals 
of religion. Many will bear witness to the 
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salutary and sanctifying influence of their 
unwearied and faithful labors. Said a presi- 
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menced preaching the gospel. The manner 
of study and license was this: A young 


deut of one of our colleges, “It is a great|man would pass a few weeks or months 


mistake to suppose that the time which 
beneficiaries spend in college is lost to the 
church. Look to the moral condition of 
our colleges, especially in the frequent 
revivals of religion which are now enjoyed 
in them. This we did not see before the 
American Education Suciety collected and 
sustained in them the pious indigent youth 
of our country. These frequent revivals 
are, in a great degree, to be ascribed to 
the blessing of God on the happy influence 
of these young men. Instead of being lost, 
I regard the time which they spend in 
college, as important to the interests of the 
church, to say the least, as any equal por- 
tion of their subsequent lives.” A professor 
in one of our colleges writes: “ We are 
again blessed with a revival of religion. 
The influence of the charity students in 
producing this state of things, under the 
divine blessing, has been great. Indeed, 
what could we do without them? No one 
can speak on this subject but an officer of 
college. Every year increases our con- 
viction that the church would be amply 
paid—doubly paid, for all it expends in 
supporting charity students, were the effect 
contined to the walls of college —were every 
beneficiary to die the moment he leaves us.” 
Said a president of one of our theological 
institutions, “*I have often said, (and I 
speak from years of experience,) that such 
are the happv effects of the example and 
influence ot beneficiaries while in college, 
that should every one of them die the hour 
he graduates, still the church could well 
aHord to pay the whole expense of their 
education, even on that supposition.”” The 
presiding officer of another college has 
written, “ The general influence of our 
pious students on the habits of the college, 
no one can duly estimate who has not been 
connected with college when such students 
were few, and also when they were nu- 
merous. In every view I regard their in- 
fluence as decidedly and materially salu- 
tary.” Another writes, “‘ The influence of 
pious students is felt by the whole college. 
We know not what would be the state of 
things if this influence was suspended.” 
Many individuals who are thus brought 
into the kingdom, will become heralds of 
salvation. 

2. The second object to be accomplished 
by the Society, is furnishing, to a great 
extent, a better ministry for the church 
than it would otherwise enjoy. 

It does this by its efforts to raise up 
thoroughly educated and eminently devoted 
ministers. In this country, even not more 
than half a century ago, candidates for the 
ministry, after graduating at some college, 
(and the requirements in academical studies 
were then much less than they now are,) 
real theology a short time, and then com- 








,under the instruction of some minister, 


during which time he would attend to the 
topics of a system of divinity and write a 
few sermons, and then his tutor would give 
him a licensure to preach, and perhaps in- 
troduce him on the following Sabbath to 
his own pulpit. Though in some cases the 
approbation, (as the testimonial or licensure 
was then termed,) to preach was given by 
a single individual, yet, generally, it was 
signed by two, three, or more neighboring 
clergymen. But it is now different with 
students, and especiatly those under the 
patronage of this Society. Most of these 
young men, besides their preparatory studies, 
pursue a regular seven years’ collegiate and 
theological course of education at some 
college and theological seminary. Much 
knowledge, therefore, is required of these 
students, before they seek permission to 
preach. Great attention is also paid by 
them to the perusal of memoirs of eminent 
Christians and books of experimental reli- 
gion, and to the cultivation of personal 
holiness, that they may thus be distinguished 
as pious and devoted servants of Jesus 
Christ. 

Is it said that ministers are no better now 
than they were formerly? It may be replied 
that if it be so, the fact arises principally 
from the times. The present in a great 
degree, is a day of excitement and action, 
rather than of intense study, close thinking, 
and reflection. Formerly the question was, 
What is truth and duty? Now the question 
is, What will promote religious revivals and 
missions? A large portion of the time. of 
the present ministers is occupied in public 
meetings and extra-religious services. And 
were it not for the fact, that they have a 
better classical and theological education, 
when they commence preaching, than the 
ministers of other days had, they would be 
inferior to them. The inquiry has some- 
times been made, Would not a less thorough- 
ly educated ministry than is here spoken of, 
as a general thing, answer the demands of 
our country? and reference has been made 
to the ministers raised up through the in- 
strumentality of the Institutions of the Dis- 
senters in Great Britain. Whether these 
Institutions are, on the whole, the best that 
could be established for the interests of 
literature and religion among the Dissen- 
ters in that country, we undertake not to 
determine. Those who reside there can 
better decide. Sure we are, that such 
institutions are not adapted to promote the 
highest interests of literature and religion 
in the United States, especially among Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians. These 
denominations are to the people of this 
country in many respects, what the Epis- 
copalians are to England, and the Pres- 
byterians are to Scotland. They are the 
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two principal denominations of the land, 
which have a thoroughly educated min- 
istry, and which contend earnestly for the 
expediency of such a ministry.* Take 
from these denominations a regular and 
well educated ministry, and give them, in 
the technical sense, a half-educated one, 
and their literary and religious power would 
be greatly abridged, and their peculiar 
glory would depart. Much of the influence 
of these two denominations is derived trom 
the extensive knowledge of their ministers, 
consecrated as it is to literary and religious 
purposes. Their high character, and their 
great moral power, now felt in the four 
quarters of the globe, and destined to be 
increasingly felt till the Millennial day shall 
be ushered in, cannot be perpetuated with- 
out a learned ministry. 

Every thing, therefore, which has a 
tendency to diminish the literary and the- 
ological qualifications of ministers, should be 
deprecated as a great evil. Every friend of 
his country, and every friend of religion, 
should endeavor not to lower, but to elevate, 
the standard of ministerial qualifications. 
Thus the Education Society is exercising 
a great and salutary instrumentality, in 
furnishing the church with a better min- 
istry than it otherwise would enjoy. 

3. The third object which the Society 
aiins to accomplish, is the enlargement and 
sanctification of the church. 

It does this by a reflex influence in three 
ways,—by calling on the church to pray for 
this object, to give of her sons to be pastors 
and missionaries, and to contribute of her 
substance for the education of pious indigent 
young men for the Christian ministry. 

The very act of the church in praying the 
Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers 
into his harvest, is a means of her sancti- 
fication. Prayer abstracts the mind from 
the world, leads it to a contemplation of 
the great things of religion, and brings it 
into communion with God and the celestial 
world, and thus tends to assimilate the soul 
to him and to the pure spirits of heaven. 
The exercise of the mind and heart in such 
service, is adapted, not only to conform the 
affections to what is holy, but also to expand 
the intellectual faculties. 

The church by giving of her sons to be 
pastors and missionaries, thinks more highly 
of the ministerial work—its nature, value 
and necessity. If she devote a son to the 
missionary service among the heathen, she 
will think, pray, anc contribute more for the 
heathen; or if she raise up a young man for 
the pastoral office at home, she will become 
more interested in the ministry, and do more 
for its support. This is natural. It is on 
the principle, that the parents, brothers, 
sisters and acquaintances of those individ- 











* To their honor it should be stated, that the 
Episcopalians of this country have ever been the 
advocates of a learned ministry. 
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uals who are trained for the ministry, are 
more deeply interested in them than others 
are. In this way, the church becomes more 
identified with the cause of Christianity, and 
more consecrated to her appropriate work 
and highest interests. 

The imparting of our substance to the 
purposes of philanthropy and religion is a 
happy way of enlisting the affections on 
the side of Christian benevolence. It leads 
us to use this world as not abusing it, and 
to view it as contributing to higher purposes 
than mere anima! gratification—as subsidiary 
to the advancement of those interests for 
which Christ died. He who contributes to 
the cause of benevolence understandingly 
and conscientiously, will sympathize with 
it, pray for it, and use his influence to 
promote it. His heart will be expanded, 
and his religious exercises will be more 
frequent and intense. He will become 
assimilated to Christianity, to Christ its 
Author, and to God his Father. 

Besides its reflex influence, the Society, 
through its instrumentality will bring a 
great company of faithful laborers into the 
field of harvest. These servants of Christ 
will be the means of the conversion and 
salvation of multitudes of souls, as well as 
the greater sanctification of those who are 
| subjects of the kingdom of the Redeemer. 
By their labors, the churches at home will 
| be enlarged and sanctified, and the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them. 





Number Assisted —The whole number 
of those who have been aided by the So- 
ciety is 2,993. It has already introduced 
into the ministry about 1,200 individuals. 
Of the 1,141 that have received the patron- 
age of the Society the past year, 283 were in 
18 theological seminaries, 588 in 40 colleges, 
and 270 in 82 academies or under private 
instruction. Of these there have been at 
various institutions in the New England 
States, 617; at institutions in the Middle 
States, 325; and at institutions in the South- 
ern and Western States, 199. The number 
of beneficiaries who have during the year, 
been adinitted to the patronage of the So- 
ciety, is 203, of whom 99 were received 
from the States South and West of New 
England. 


Means of Sanctification.—The principal 
means adopted by the Society for the 
increase of piety in the beneficiaries, is 
pastoral supervision, including visitation and 
correspondence. The design of pastoral 
visitation, is the cultivation of a personal 
acquaintance between the Secretary and 
the beneficiaries, furnishing him with an 
opportunity to communicate the instruc- 
tions and counsels, which the Directors 
| would impart to them, thus promoting their 
| personal holiness and future usefulness. It 
jis to be regretted, that the Secretary has 
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not been able to pay more attention to this 
duty than he has, and it is to be hoped, that 
the general cares of the Institution, will not 
in future prevent his devoting a larger portion 
of his time to this important service. There 
is a letter of correspondence written quar- 
terly, both on the part of the Secretary and 
the beneficiaries, and the letter of the 
Secretary is read to the beneficiaries, at 
the time of their subseqent monthly meeting 
for prayer. The nature and utility of this 
correspondence may in part be learned from 
some of these letters of the Secretary, 
which, from time to time have been pub- 
lished, and from extracts of letters from 
beneficiaries, which are inserted in this 
Report tor more general information. 


Number who have ceased to receive 
patronage.— The number of those who 
have been removed by death, or who, for 
various reasons, have been honorably dis- 
missed, or who, on account of deficiency 
in talents or scholarship, or on account of 
delinquency in moral character, have been 
stricken from the list of beneficiaries the 
year past, is 31. A few others have ceased 
to apply for assistance, being able for the 
present to support themselves by their own 
efforts. 


Receipts and expenditures.—The receipts 
of the Society, a3 appears by the Treasurer’s 
report, amount during the year, to $55,- 
660 71. Of this sum $20,543 were raised 
within the bounds of the Central American 
and Western Education Societies, and the 
Western Reserve, Illinois and Michigan 
Branches. There have been received into 
the treasury of the Central American Edu- 
cation Society more than $3,000, which 
has not been paid over to the Treasurer 
of the Parent Society. Had it been, the 
receipts would have amounted to more than 
$59,000. The expenditures during the 
same time have been $63,861 86. This 
sum exceeds the receipts by $13,201 15; 
which, added to the debt of the last year, 
makes the present debt of the Society $17,- 
848 73. 


Amount of earnings. —One important 
design of the Institution has ever been to 
enable and induce young men to assist 
themselves. It has encouraged habits of 
industry and economy, believing that these 
would favorably affect the ministerial char- 
acter. Could the young men aided by the 
Society, be educated and enter upon their 
sacred calling, without any expense, or 
labor, or sacrifice on their part, they would 
probably be much less devoted and efficient 
ministers. Consequently, the rules of the 


Institution do not permit any beneficiary to 
receive his whole support from its funds ; 
but require that all rely as much as prac- 
licable on their own efforts to sustain 
Commendable zeal and effi- 


themselves. 
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ciency have generally characterized them 
in this respect. They have earned during 
the year past $37,544 88. Of this sum 
those out of New England have earned 
Bl1,454 $4. 


Obligations cancelled.—The Directors 
have ever been disposed to consult alike 
the welfare of Zion, the character and pros- 
perity of the Society, and the personal and 
professional benefit of the individuals as- 
sisted. The plan of the Institution was 
constructed with this aim in view, and all 
its operations have been so conducted as to 
subserve this end. In accordance with this 
design, the loaning system was adopted after 
the experience of five years, and has operated 
well. Its terms are so liberal, that the as- 
sistance rendered is very much a gratuity. 
In order to carry this plan into full execu- 
tion, the Board of Directors have the right, 
and it is considered their duty, to relinquish 
in part, or to cancel, the debt of any benefi- 
ciary, if in their judgment, the condition of 
the individual, in consequence of any calam- 
ity, or of the service of the church to which 
he may be providentially called, or of the 
peculiar situation in which he may be placed, 
should require it. This right the Directors 
have felt it to be their duty to exercise in 
the case of 16 individuals, who have applied 
to have their notes cancelled. Some of these 
are Foreign Missionaries, some Home Mis- 
sionaries, and others are settled over feeble 
churches and societies. 

The number who have upon application 
had their notes cancelled during the year 
is 16. 


Loans refunded.—The amount of money 
refunded from time to time is as follows, 
viz. During the eleven years preceding 
April 30, 1826, $339 60—1827, $90 00— 
1828, $864 22—1829, $830 91—1830, $1,- 
007 84—1831, $2,647 63—1832, $1,312 77 
—1833, $2,113 27—1834, $1,947 78—1835, 
$2,957 14—1836, $4,332 53—1837, $7,- 
644 10—1538, $4,467 95—making $30,- 
555 74. 

From this statement, it appears, that the 
receipts from this source have been gradually 
increasing. This is an encouraging pros- 
pect, and shows that in time to come, from 
one-tenth to one-eighth part of the receipts 
of the Society may be expected in this way. 
It is also believed, that the beneficiaries who 
have refunded, now are, and will continue 
to be, in a better pecuniary condition than 
they otherwise would have been, and that 
they are also in a better state as it regards 
health, habits and spirituality. And proba- 
bly none have been deterred from soliciting 
the patronage of the Society, who would 
have been worthy recipients of its bounties, 
by the consideration, that its assistance is in 
the form of a paternal loan. The system 
adopted is the most liberal which will avail 
to the accomplishment of the good in view. 
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shouid be sustained principally by the com- 
munity, they also are fully of the opinion, 
that those who receive its charities are 
bound to replace them to the extent re- 
quired. The requisition is needed, not only 
for the benefit of the individuals aided, but 
also in order to a reception of any consider- 
able pecuniary returns. By the 256 in- 
dividuals who received assistance froin the 
Society wholly as a gratuity, before the 
loaning system commenced, only a very 
small sum has been returned. The same, 
it would seem, has been the result in the 
operations of the Board of Education of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. So far as their receipts show, it 
appears that a mere trifle, comparatively, 
has been refunded. The form of the obli- 
gation, taken by this Society of its bene- 
ficiaries, is as follows: 


For value received, I promise to pay the 
American Education Society, or order, 
dollars, in five years alter my preparatory 
studies for the ministry shall have been 
closed, with interest from that time. 





N. B. By a vote of the Directors, there will be 
allowed on all sums paid within five years from the 
close of the preparatory studies, a discount of twelve 
per cent. per annum, from the day of payment to the 
expiration of said five years; i.e. a debt of $100 may 
be paid at the close of the studies for $40, in one 
year after that time, for $52, two years $64, three 
years $76, four years $88. 


Agents.— While mankind continue as 
they now are, and the state of the churches 
for piety remains as it is, the benevolent 
societies will not be sustained without 
Agents. Reason and experience teach this. 
In carrying forward the cause of converting 
this world to Jesus Christ, a great variety ot 
work is to be performed, and many laborers 
must be employed. Some must preach the 
gospel in this land, some must become mis- 
sionaries in pagan lands, and some must 
conduct the various Christian enterprises. 
Foreign missionaries cannot perform the 
work devolving on the pastors of the 
churches; and pastors at home cannot be 
missionaries abroad. Neither can pastors 
or missionaries manage the concerns of the 
benevolent societies, any more than the 
Agents of these institutions can perform 
the duties of pastors or missionaries. These 
individuals severally, have a distinct field to 
occupy, and are useful and necessary to the 
advancement of the cause of Zion. Benev- 
olent societies never flourish without the 
Jabors of Agents. Their voice on this sub- 
ject is general and uniform. Say the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, which is the largest and the oldest 
benevolent national institution in the coun- 
try, and consequently has more experimental 
knowledge on this subject than any other 
society: ‘* It is the settled conviction of the 
Board, resulting from experience, that, at 
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While the Directors believe that this cause | least till a material change takes place in 


the relations of the farious enterprises of 
benevolence, agencies must be a regular 
part of the system of means employed for 
extending the knowledge and influence 
of true religion through the earth. The 
Prudential Committee have therefore been 
endeavoring, for some time past, to bring 
this branch of the operations intrusted to 
their direction, into a regular system. In 
the execution of this design, they have dis- 
tributed the country into various General 
Agencies, assigning each to a competent 
individual, appointed without limitation of 
time, and receiving for himself and family 
a competent support; to be assisted as 
circumstances in each particular field may 
require, by local and temporary Agents. 
While pursuing this course, the Committee 
do not doubt that they are supported in it 
by the Christian public. It is certain how- 
ever, that many persons friendly to the 
missionary cause are not fully apprised 
hew necessary these agencies are, and 
how numerous are the benefits resulting 
from them.” 

The American Bible Society, which is 
neither denominational, sectarian or section- 
al, but catholic and national, and commends 
its object to the conscience and heart of 
every one, cannot carry forward its opera- 
tions without the instrumentality of agents. 
In its last Annual Report we find the fol- 
lowing remarks: “It has always been the 
desire of the Board, that no more agents 
should be employed by this Society than 
were absolutely necessary. Wherever the 
auxiliaries can be induced, by the help of 
the clergy and others, to make collections 
of money, and distribute Bibles and Testa- 
ments among such as need them, this course 
is adopted. In some parts of the country, 
however, a different policy must be pursued, 
or little is effected. This the auxiliaries 
feel, and feel so deeply, as often to employ 
and remunerate agents of their own. This 
is habitually done by the Virginia Bible So- 
ciety, and usually by that of New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Maryland. The 
Long Island Bible Society, the past year, 
has sustained its own agent without assist- 
ance. In conformity with the policy above 
stated, namely, of employing agents where 
it is necessary, the Board have, the past 
year, had in their service the following in- 
dividuals.”—The number of agents specified 
is twelve, though some of them it is true 
did not labor the entire year; yet their ser- 
vice was performed in parts of the United 
States exclusive of New England. This 
latter field was cultivated by other agents, 
whose names are not mentioned in the Re- 
port. 

The Board of Education of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
which is, as it is technically termed, an 
ecclesiastical organization in contradistinc- 
tion to a voluntary association, adds its tes- 
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timony in full confirmation of the above | be able to sustain all young men of suitable 


statements of these other Societies in the 
following language: ‘* A general system of 


of active and devoted men, is inseparable 
from the enlarged success of any institution, 
for doing good. Deeply convinced of this 
truth, and urged to the adoption of such a 
plan, both by the painful experience of the 
past, and the pressing solicitations of the 
churches, the Board have ventured to incur 
the expense of such an enterprise. Indeed 
they were persuaded, in view of the whole 
subject, of the actual economy of such a 
system.” During the year in which this 
report was made, thirteen Agents were em- 
ployed by the Society, though its field did 
not embrace more than one half of the ter- 
ritory over which the Presbyterian Church 
is extended, and though there were not un- 
der its patronage half the number of bene- 
ficiaries, that were aided by the American 
Education Society. 

In carrying into execution the plans and 
designs of this Institution, the Directors 
have felt it their duty to employ Agents as 
usual the past year, though the number has 
been small compared with the field they 
have attempted to cultivate. 


Reasons for perseverance.—The past 
year has been such as to try the faith, pa- 
tience, and perseverance of the friends of 
this Institution. It was commenced with 
fear and trembling. The Society was em- 
barrassed with a debt of nearly $5,000, and 
the forebodings of evil hung upon the future. 
Nevertheless a greater number of benefici- 
aries have been aided and a larger amount 
of funds have been raised for their support, 
than was anticipated. And God is now em- 
phatically saying in his word and providence 
to the Directors, “‘ Speak to the children of 
Israel that they go forward’’—exhort Chris- 
tians to greater activity and self-denial in 
this important enterprise, trusting in divine 
strength. No matter how deep and wide 
the waters through which to pass, they 
should advance, for the Lord will divide the 
sea hither and thither, that they may go 
over as on dry ground. There must be no 
retreat—no suspension in this great and good 
work. Were there to be, evils immense 
would ensue. 

The beneficiaries of the Society would 
become disheartened, abandon the object of 
their pursuit and relinquish the fond hope 
of preaching the gospel. 

Were the Society to suspend its appro- 
priations, one hundred and thirty-nine in- 
stitutions, including academies, colleges, 
and theological seminaries, would be most 
injuriously affected. 

The faith of the community in the ability 
of the Society would be impaired, were 
appropriations to beneficiaries to be with- 
held even fora short time. Hitherto the per- 
suasion has prevailed, that the Society would 








| qualifications, who should ‘apply for aid. 


The suspension of assistance would pre- 


agencies, sustained by an adequate number | clude multitudes from preaching the gospel. 
The general distrust in the ability of the 
| Society to render aid which would be thus 


| created, would prevent many young men of 


talents and promise, who are brought into 
the church in the glorious revivals of reli- 
gion of these favored times, however much 
they might desire to become pastors and 
missionaries, from commencing a course of 
education for this sacred work. They would 
be discouraged at the outset, and thus de- 
terred from making any efforts to prepare 
for the ministry. 

All Societies kindred to this would be 
retarded in the good work they are hoping 
to accomplish. So intimate are the connec- 
tion and sympathy which exist between the 
benevolent institutions, that if one suffers, 
all suffer with it. By curtailing the opera- 
tions of this Society, others would be un- 
favorably affected and the cause of Christ 
impeded in its progress. Such, to a great 
extent, would be the disastrous consequences 
of suspending appropriations to beneficiaries. 


Manner of perseverance.—In this trying 
juncture of the affairs of this Society, duty 
requires that its friends persevere in the 
cause they have espoused, with increased 
zeal and energy; for it is good to be zealously 
affected always in a good thing, and in a 
time of necessity to strengthen their hands 
in the work. 

This they should do unitedly. Union is 
strength, and is absolutely essential to suc- 
cess; while division weakens and is ruinous 
in its effects. It is, therefore, all‘important 
that mutual affection and confidence, togeth- 
er with unity of action, prevail among those 
who take a part in this great enterprise. 

Order should characterize all their move- 
ments. Method in business is desirable in 
secular affairs, and it is so especially in the 
spiritual concerns of Christ’s kingdom. The 
Lord is a God of order. When the hosts of 
Israel marched through the Red Sea and 
the wilderness, under Moses their leader, 
they proceeded not in a tumultuous, but in 
an orderly manner, and thus successfully 
accomplished their journey. When the 
children of the captivity engaged in rebuild- 
ing Jerusalem, under the direction of Nehe- 
miah, they were arranged into separate class- 
es, and their places and duties were assigned 
them. In this way, the work progressed 
rapidly in troublous times. After this man- 
ner let all engage in carrying forward this 
important cause. They should feel that 
they are doing a great work, and cannot 
turn aside from it to engage in party animos- 
ities and strifes. 

A realizing sense of their dependence on 
God for success the friends of this society 
should ever entertain. In this as in every 
thing else of a religious nature, the Most 
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High is the efficient cause of success, and 
man, merely the instrumental cause. All 
the power, wisdom and zeal of men com- 
bined, without the divine blessing, could not 
convert a single soul, or advance, in the 
least degree, the cause of Christian benevo- 
lence. ‘Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.’ Man’s 
sufficiency is of God. The dry bones in 
Ezekiel’s vision, did not move by virtue of 
his prophecy merely; the resurrection of 
the exceeding great army, was the effect of 
divine agency ;—so Almighty power only, 
can efficiently carry forward the cause of 
truth and holiness with success and triumph. 

Information in reference to this whole 
subject should be diffused through the com- 
munity; for otherwise they cannot be ex- 
pected to perform their duty. This may be 
done by the press, and by Agents sent forth 
by the Society. 

That this cause may be fully sustained, 
the churches must contribute according to 
their ability—the rich of their abundance 


and the poor of their penury, must cast into | 


the treasury of the Lord. The example of 


the Macedonian Christians is, in these days | 
of pecuniary embarrassment, worthy of ad- | 


miration and of imitation. In allusion tothem 


the apostle says, ‘* Moreover, brethren, we 


do you to wit of the grace of God bestowed 
on the churches of Macedonia; how that in 
a great trial of affliction, the abundance of 
their joy, and their deep poverty abounded 
unto the riches of their liberality. For to 
their power, I bear record, yea, and beyond 


their power, they were willing of them- | 


selves, praying us with much entreaty, that 
we would receive the gift, and take upon 
us the fellowship of ministering to the 
saints.” 

This whole enterprise of educating pious 
indigent young men for the Christian min- 
istry should be consecrated and sustained by 
prayer; by prayer offered for it with fre- 
quency, fervency, importunity and _ faith. 


He who heard the prayer of Joshua, and | 


commanded the sun and moon to stand still 
while he completed his victory over the 
enemies of Israel; He who heard the prayer 
of the church for Peter while in prison, and, 


by an angel, set him at liberty, will hear | 


the prayers of all, who in faith supplicate 
him in behalf of this Institution. Pray ye, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send forth laborers into his harvest. 


—~—>—- 


Anniversaries of Societies, connected with 
the American Education Society. 


Boston AUXILIARY. 


THE Anniversary of the Boston Education 
Society, was held at the Marlboro’ Chapel, 
May 28, 1838. The meeting was opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Jacob Allen of 
The Report was then read 


Connecticut. 





[ Aug. 


by the Rev. Nehemiah Adams of Boston, 
and the following resolutions were present- 
ed: 


1. Resolved, That the Report now read, 
be adopted and published. Offered by Rev. 
Mr. Fay of Barre, seconded by Rev. Mr. 
Badger of New York. 

2. Resolved, That the condition of our 
own country and of pagan lands is such, as 
to demand and encourage strenuous and per- 
severing efforts, that young men in the 
church, of piety and talent, may be conse- 
crated to the Christian ministry. Offered 
by Rev. Mr. Nash, General Agent Anmeri- 
can Education Society, seconded by Rev. 
Dr. Anderson of Boston. 

3. Resolved, That in view of the destitu- 
tion of Evangelical ministers not only in this 
country and pagan lands, but also in many 
parts of nominally Christian Europe, the 
American Education Society prefers strong 





/claims upon the religious community for 
their prayers and pecuniary contributions. 
Offered by Rev. Mr. Baird from Paris, sec- 
_onded by Rev. Mr. Hoadly of Charlestown. 
Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
| Messrs. Fay, Nash, and Baird. 

An extract from the Report may be in- 
serted in a future number of the Journal. 


Extracts from the Rev. Mr. Nash's Address, 


| Mr. President,—I will not pay so poor a 
compliment to the intelligence and the cor- 
rect principles of the audience before me, 
as to attempt to prove the necessity of the 
Christian ministry to the conversion and sal- 
vation of men; that without such a ministry 
the religion which came from heaven can 
neither be sustained nor extended in this 
lost world. If the proof of this needs to be 
attempted any where, it must be in some 
community which has shared less in the 
blessings of this divine institution than our- 
selves. If we and our fathers have been, 
under God, more indebted to any one thing 
than to all others for the temporal and spirit- 
ual blessings which have been so largely 
showered upon us, it is manifestly to the 
preaching of the gospel. This has been the 
grand instrument of making New England 
the admiration and envy of the world. 

What then is the present condition of our 
nation with regard to this subject of funda- 
mental, of vital importance? Proportioned to 
the degree in which this fair land is furnished 
with this essential means of moral and intel- 
lectual improvement, is its prospect of future 
prosperity and glory. With equal and un- 
questionable truth, the same may be said of 
all the nations under the sun. If it is im- 
portant that men in our country or any 
where else, be made happy in time and for 
ever, it is equally important that the gospel 
be preached tothem. But at least one-third 








of the teeming population of this nation are 
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destitute of any competent hands to break to 
them the bread of life. 
every year becoming greater and greater, 
at a mo-t fearful rate. While about half a 
million of souls are added to our nation an- 
nually, the number of competent teachers is 
augmented only in about half that proportion, 
A similar disproportion between the increase 
of our population and of Christian ministers, 
has been experienced for the last half cen- 
tury. Have we not then most urgent need 
of effort to prevent this extension of moral 
desolation in the land?) How does it threat- 
en our dearest interests? What shall hinder 
it from sweeping away our national liberties? 
What prevents it from blotting out every 
thing among us that is fair, and lovely and 
of good report?) What Christian, what pa- 
triot can view this state of things without 
concern? Who can avoid the feeling that 
he is called upon to do-all in his power to 
check this rapid undermining of every valu- 
able institution, on which our nation must 
rely for safety and for happiness? Who does 
not know that we have no surety for all which 
we hold most dear, any longer than the fear 
of God shall exist amung us? At the same 
tine who can imagine this will be found to 
exist in any greater extent than our com- 
munity is supplied with competent religious 
instructors? Morality, good order, a free 
government, religion, maintained in a com- 
inunity without the preaching of the gospel ! 
As well might we look for vegetation in the 
desert of Arabia. Men doing that which is 
just and right, merely froin fear of human 
rulers, when the fear of the Supreme Ruler 
is banished from their minds! As well might 
you think to check the fury of a tempest 
with your breath. Unless vigorous efforts 
are made without delay to provide that the 
increase of well-qualified Christian pastors 
may be made to bear a nearer proportion to 
the increase of our population, we have 
every reason to fear that the sun of our pros- 
perity will ere long go down, and Ichabod 
be written on all our nation’s glory. 

But, Sir, our concern must not be con- 
fined to our own land. The church in Amer- 
ica is a debtor to the world. The great end 
which every member of this church should 
propose to himself in living, is the conver- 
sion of the world from sin to God. How 
little has yet been done towards accomplish- 
ing this magnificent object. But little more 
than one Christian minister to a million of 
souls has yet gone to preach the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ to the people who are in 
the region and shadow of death. If we take 
luto view the whole population of the globe, 
there are not on earth one-thirtieth part so 
many Christian ministers as are requisite to 
its being supplied with the bread of life. It 
is a circumstance of great interest and mo- 
ment that multitudes in the dark places of 
the earth are beginning to feel the exigen- 
cies of their condition, and to stretch out 
their hands unto God. What means this stir 
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among the nations? What mean the heart- 
rending cries for the waters of salvation, 
which are wafted on every breeze from the 
pagan world? Surely they are adapted to 
break the slumbers of the Christian com- 
munity, to show them that a great work 
must soon be done for perishing pagans, and 
that they ought to lose nv time in preparing 
the proper instruments to do it. Never 
before since the days of the Apostles, has 
there been such an opening and such a 
demand for missionary labor in heathen 
lands. The harvest of the world is evidently 
ripe. How pressing the demand for a vast 
increase of laborers fitted to gather this 
harvest. 

But shall I be reminded that there are 
among us ministers not employed in their 
appropriate work ? that there are also in the 
country those who would go forth to the 
heathen, waiting only that the means of 
sending and sustaining them may be pro- 
vided? Will it hence be claimed that we 
are supplied with as many ministers as are 
needed, and that whatever necessity there 
might once be of special effort in this cause, 
this necessity no longer exists? Will it be 
thought from the facts before us, that the 
tine in which Education Societies were 
needed is gone by, and that the Christian 
public is no longer called on to sustain these 
institutions? Mr. President, a comprehensive 
view of our country and of the world is all 
which is needed to show that all impressions 
of this kind are like the baseless fabric of a 
vision; that there has been no time when a 
more urgent call has existed for vigorous, 
persevering effort to augment the number 
of them who publish the gospel of peace. 
Ministers enough! No longer needful to 
urge and assist young men of piety and 
talents to prepare for the sacred office! 
Then have all the wide wastes of this apos- 
tate world become as the garden of the Lord? 
Has the grand Jubilee of the world begun 
to be celebrated? Strange that a conclusion 
so inconsistent with the present state of the 
nations, and derived from the premises which 
I have stated, should be entertained for a 
moment. 

That after a call so long and so loud for 
men rather than for money in the missionary 
service, a greater number of individuals 
should be ready to engage in this service 
than the churches can send forth in a time 
of unparalleled pressure, is the very thing 
to have been expected. But there is every 
reason to consider the present state of things 
in regard to this subject as of temporary 
duration. While the means of the commu- 
nity have been greatly diminished, the spirit 
of missions and the spirit of Christian liber- 
ality has evidently been increased. I testify 
that which I do know, for my eyes have 
often seen it, that amidst the embarrassment 
and distress of the last year, Christians have 
manifested an increased disposition to honor 
the Lord with their substance, and with the 
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first fruits of their increase. 
again possess the means which they once 


had, let the prosperity of the nation again | 


flow, and we confidently expect missionary 
operations will be carried forward with an 


efficiency and toan extent hitherto unknown. | 
But those means shall be possessed again. | 


That prosperity shall again flow. Of what 
avail would be masses of stubble or of bul- 
rushes to obstruct the course of the Mis- 
sissippi to the ocean. How long before it 
would sweep thein all away, or find a pas- 
sage over them or around them. So the 
bu-iness and the enterprize of this great 
nation cannot long be held in check, unless 
the God of heaven designs to destroy us. 
But we do not believe he has any such 
design. After chastising us, he will torn 
from his displeasure, and bless us again, that 
we may obey and serve him all our days. 
Then we believe, and at no distant day, wil! 
our Christian community have not only 
larger means, but also a larger heart to 
sustain those operations which aim at the 
conversion of the world. 
happen, how greatly will be needed the 
result of the efforts contemplated in the 
resolution which | have just submitted. 
these efforts we are in no sinall degree en- 
courged by the success of our past opera- 
tions, and by the present aspect of the 
churches. As we see the Spirit poured out 
on many places in the land, we trust there 
will be many children of God among our 
young men, whom his people will educate 
for the service of the sanctuary, and who 
will contribute not a little to the universal 
triumphs of his grace. 


—~p— 
CENTRAL AMERICAN Epvucation So- 
CIETY. 

As the Anniversary of the Parent Society 
was observed this year in New York, the 
Central American Education Society did 
not as usual celebrate their annual meeting 
publicly. For some account of their pro- 
ceedings during the year, reference may 
be had to the Annual Report of the Parent 
Society. 

The officers of the Society are, 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., 
President. The Vice Presidents are twenty- 
fourin number. The Corresponding Secre- 
tary is the Rev. Benjamin Labaree, and the 
Recording Secretary is the Rev. John J. 
Owen. The Treasurer is Charles Starr, 
Esq. 

— pe 
PHILADELPHIA EpucatTion Socrery. 


THE Annive-sary of this Society was held in 
Philadelphia, May 17, 1838. Ambrose White, 


When this shall | 


To | 
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SOCIETIES. 


Then let them | Esq. presided on the occasion. The Secretary, 


| Rev. Eliakim Phelps, read the Anuual Report, 
and the meeting was impressively addressed by 
the Rev. Presideut Beecher of Illinois College, 
the Rev. President Carroll of Hampden Siduey 
| College, and the Rev. Dr. Beecher of Lane 


Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are 
Ambrose White, Esq. President, Rev. Eliakim 
| Phelps, Secretary, and George W. McClelland, 
Esq. ‘Treasurer. 


- 
Connecticut BRANCH. 


Tue Twelfih Aunual Meeting of the Con- 
necticut Branch of the American Education So- 
ciety was held at Norwalk, June 19, 1838, in 
conuection with the General Association. The 
Rev. President Day, of Yale College, presided. 
The Reports of the Treasurer and Diree- 
tors wee read, accepted, and ordered to be 
printed. Interesting aud appropriate addresses 
were made by Rev. Horace Bushnell of Hart- 
ford, Rev. Prof. Goodrich of New Haven, and 
Rev. Robert Baird of New York. 

An extract from the Report wi!l be inserted in 
the next Journal. 

Hon. Thomas Day is President, Rev. Samuel 
H. Riddel is Secretary, and Eliphalet Terry, 
Esq. is ‘Treasurer. 

—»—- 
Maine BRANCH. 





} 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was held 
at Saco, June 27, 1838, at the time of the meet- 
ing of the General Conference. The Rev. 
William Allen, D. D., President of Bowdoin 
College, in the chair. The Reports of the 
Treasurer and Directors were read and ordered 
io be published. The assembly was addressed 
by the Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent of the 
Parent Society, the Rev. Mr. McKeen of Belfast, 
the Rev. Mr. Condit of Portland, late professor 
in Amherst College, and the Rev. Mr. Pomeroy 
of Bangor. The meeting was considered a very 
useful one to the Society. 

An extract from the Report may be expected 
in the next Journal. 

The Rev. William Allen, D. D. is President 
of the Society, Rev. Benjamin Tappan, D. D. 
Secretary, and Prof. Smyth of Bowdoin College 
is Treasurer. 

—_<——— 
BERKSHIRE AUXILIARY. 


Tue Berkshire Education Society held its 
Annual Meeting at Peru, June 12, 1838. The 
meeting was opened with singing, and with 





prayer by the Rev. Mr. Peet. Owing to the 
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absence of the Secretary, Rev. Mr. Danforth, 
no Report was made. The Rev. H. N. Brins- 
The 
Treasurer being absent, Mr. Brinsmade gave a 
statement of the contributions to the Society the 


made was appointed Secretary pro. tem. 


past year. 


The following resolution was offered and sus- 
tained in an address by Rev. ‘T’. 8S. Clark. 


Resolved, That the pulpit is worth more than 
it costs, even for the preseut life ; and that, there- 
fore, the American Education Society, having 
fur its object the maintenance of the pulpit, is 
worthy of universal patronage and support. 


Seconded by Rev. E, W. Dwight, who also 
addressed the meeting. 
Afier singing, the following resolation was 


offered by Rev. S. S. Smith, who addressed 
the meeting. 


Resolved, That the circumstances of our own 
couutry and of the world, create a_ pressing 
demand for strenuous, persevering effort that 
young men of piety and talents may be in- 
troduced into the Christian ministry. 


Seconded by Rev. Mr. Nash, General Agent 
of the American Education Society, and sus- 
tained by an animated address. 

The following persons are officers of the So- 
ciety for the eusuing year. 

Rev. Samuel Shepard, D. D., President; Rev 
Joseph Kuight, Secretary; J. C. Furber, Esq., 
Treasurer. 


——je-—_ 


NorFoLK AUXILIARY. 


THE Annual Meeting was held at Foxboro’, 
June 13, 1838. A sermon was preached on the 
occasion by the -Rev. Lyman Matthews of Brain- 
tree, and the meeting was further addressed by 
the Rev. Joseph Emerson, an Agent of the 
Parent Society. This Auxiliary has been very 
efficient in raising funds the last year. The 
Rev. Calvin Durfee of the South Parish in 
Dedham was appointed to preach a sermon on 
the next Anniversary. 

Nathaniel Miller, M. D., of Franklin, is Presi- 
dent of the Society, the Rev. Samuel W. Cozzens 
of Milton is Secretary, and the Rev. John Cod- 
man, D. D., of Dorchester is Treasurer. 


—— 


For want of room, we have been obliged 
to omit a notice of the Anniversaries of 
several Societies. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 

Ar the Quarterly Meeting of the Board 
of Directors held on Wednesday, July 11, 
1838, the usual appropriations were made 
to beneficiaries. Furty-one new applicants 
were adinitted to the patronage of the So- 
ciety. 

The following vote was passed : 

Voted, That the Quarterly Appropriations 
now reported by the Secretary be made, and 
be paid as soon as the funds of the Branches 
or of the Parent Society will permit, or the 
Financial Committee shall direct. 


The following persons were appointed by 
the Directors on the Executive and Finan- 
cial Committees for the year ensuing. 

Executive Committee. 


Rev. Warren Fay, D. D.; Rev. John Cod- 
man, D. D.; Rev. Joy H. Fairchild; Rev. 
William Jenks, D. D.; and the Secretary. 


Financial Committee. 


John Tappan, Esq.; Hon. Samuel T. Arm- 
strong; William J. Hubbard, Esq.; and the 
Treasurer. 

—a 


REPORT OF REV. SAMUEL H. RIDDEL. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Rev. AND DEAR S1ir,—A considerable 
period has elapsed since my last Report; 
which has been fully occupied with the 
labors of my Agency in this State. Antici- 
pating the necessity which would exist for 
extraordinary exertions during the winter, 
I made every arrangement with the Conso- 
ciations in their respective districts, at their 
sessions in October, which might facilitate 
my operations, and favor the success of my 
applications among the churches, which it 
would be practicable for me to visit. My 
object has been not only to occupy my own 
time with advantage, but also, by enlisting 
the aid of setiled pastors to some extent, to 
secure a more general contribution to the 
funds of the Ed. Society than might other- 
wise have been expected. It was obvious 
that we must look for the requisite increase 
of our resources, the present year, to an 
augmentation in the number, rather than in 
the separate amount of our collections. The 
assistance of many ministers has been cheer- 
fully afforded, where I could not extend my 
personal services, as well as in immediate 
connection with them; and, I believe, that 
notwithstanding the adverse circumstances 
of the times, it will appear that more of the 
congregations, this year, have, of their di- 
minished means, cast something into our 





Treasury, than in either of the last two or 
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three years. It has not been the fact, hith- 
erto, as it should have been, that every 
church has made a point, whether visited by 
an Agent or not, of making an annual con- 
tribution for the Education Society. This 
object has suffered in no small degree, in 
many parts of the State, for the want of such 
systematic attention. In Windham, New 
London and Middlesex Counties very little 
was done last year, but, within the last nine 
months, something has been collected in 
most of the congregations belonging to these 
Counties, and in Windham Co. almost en 
tirely through the instrumentality of the 
ministers themselves. Within this period I 
have presented the object to a number of 
the churches in New London, Middlesex, 
New Haven, Litchfield, Hartford and Tol- 
land Counties; at the same time visiting 
other parishes, and endeavoring to secure a 
due remembrance of its claims. 

It gives me pleasure to be able to repeat 
the assurance that the great cause in which 
the Education Society is engaged, is regard- 
ed with increasing favor in most of the 
churches in this State. Misapprehensions 
respecting its plan and operations are grad- 
ually corrected, and prejudices unfavorable 
to its interests are wearing away. Itis ue 
the subject is encompassed with some pe- 
culiar difficulties, which, by minds of a 
certain cast, will ever be liable to be con- 
strued into grounds of caviling and objection ; 
yet this result need not, perhaps, be a mat- 
ter of much surprise; nor can it occasion 
any serious discouragement to the judicious 
friends and advocates of the cause. While 
the condition of a large portion of the world, 
suffering for the want of the means of sal- 
vation, shall continue to awaken the sym- 
pathies and engage the efforts of Christians, 
the hand of encouragement and aid will 
never be withheld from those who are 
struggling hard, yet resolutely, against the 
disadvantages of their own indigence, in 
order to become qualified for the work of 
the ministry. While the church is inquiring, 
with deep solicitude, ‘whom shall we send 
to carry the gospel to the heathen,’ and 
‘who will go for us to the waste places of our 
own borders, she will not hear with indif 
ference the response of those who rise up in 
her midst and say, ‘here are we; send us.’ 
Such it is believed are the young men who 
are now under the patronage of the Educa- 
tion Society. 

Since my last report, f have, in conform- 
ity to your desire, attended to the duties of 
the annual visitation of the Beneficiaries in 
Yale College, and in the Theological Semi- 
naries at New Haven and East Windsor. 
In general the result of my interview with 
the young men was highly satisfactory in 
relation to their evidences of increasing 
piety, and their diligence and success in 
study. I was painfully interested indeed 


in the disclosures which some of them felt 
compelled to muke in relation to the exer- 
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tions and trials which a perseverance in 
their course, the past year, has cost them. 
| Vet, at the same time, I believe, these very 
difficulties have not been without their 
spiritual use. They have served, in many 
cases at least, to test and increase the 
strength of principle, and to develope char- 
acter. It was delightfully manifest, as a 
general fact, that these young men, while 
their outward circumstances and prospects, 
during the past winter, have been truly dis- 
heartening, have at the same time enjoyed 
peculiar consolations from the reviving pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit. This fact, not 
obvious to public notice, is yet worthy of a 
grateful acknowledgment in this place, as 
indicating the merciful dealing of the Sav- 
iour with those who have been the subjects 
of much Christian solicitade aud many 
prayers. 
= 


REPORT OF REV. JOSEPH EMERSON, 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Dear S1tr,—I have only to report that 
for the last three months I have been expe- 
riencing the vicis-itudes of disappointment 
and success, perplexity and pleasure, which 
an Agent is heir to. On the whole I can 
say | am gratified with the retrospect. Not 
only of the last three months but of the 
whole year. It has been a year of unparal- 
leled pecuniary embarrassment. This em- 
barrassment is not the cause of my gratifi- 
cation, but that amidst this embarrassment 
so much has been given fur objects of 
benevolence, which in the country parishes 
I think is more than in any preceding year. 
This affords me gratification for two reasons. 
One is that it shows a degree of Christian 
principle to exist in the community which, 
when the cause of Christ evidently de- 
manded, has led to something approaching 
a sacrifice, no doubt on the part of many a 
real sacrifice of personal gratification. The 
other is, that I think this experience will 
give to benevolent action an impulse which 
will be seen in its happy effects for a long 
time to come. It must show the Christian 
community how much more they can do 
than they have been in the habit of doing. 
And our benevolent action has been so much 
below our ability that in most cases habit, 
and habit only, has been the measure of 
benevolent contribution. On this subject of 
habit I wish to say a word as I have had 
much opportunity to mark the different 
effects of different habits in this matter. 
There is a natural shrinking in the human 
heart from casting the “bread upon the 
waters.”” A man, who has been trained up 
without the habit of giving, when first 
brought to it by the operation of Christian 
principle is very apt to feel that he is endan- 
gering his living. After giving, he finds 
that the year comes round, and no incon- 
venience is suffered ; but, on the other hand, 
there is enjoyed the luxury of doing good. 
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The next year he ventures to launch out a 
litte further from shore, and to scatter his 
bread more abundantly; “ after many days” 
he finds it to return rich with its appropriate 
blessings to his own soul, and by happy 
experience he is convinced that godliness, 
exercised in giving, is indeed profitable. 
Thus habit strengthens principle, and prin- 
ciple in its turn confirms habit, till be tinds 
himself drawing much of the sweetest coin- 
fort of his life from imparting that wealth 
which at first he grasped so convulsively, 
and which only a rigid sense of Christian 
duty could induce him to give up. Now 
he can in the sincerity of his heart adopt the 
words of the Saviour, ‘* It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Since habit has so 
much influence in giving, how important it 
is that this habit should be formed in early 
life. Then the throne of Mammon is not 
so firmly established in the heart. Then, 
by commencing early, the habit would be 
easily formed and would produce the feeling, 
that money is best applied where it can effect 
most in doing good. 

Itis probably through thoughtlessness that 
the father, or at most the father and mother, 
are almoners for the whole family. Thus 
the children are brought up to feel that 
giving is a matter which does not concern 
them. But let money, though it be a small 
sum, be putinto their hands, or, what is much 
better, let them be encouraged to earn it or to 
save it out of their allowance for personal 
gratifications, that they may give in charity, 
and they will grow up feeling, that, as a mat- 
ter of course, a part of their income is to be 
thus appropriated. The amount thus given 
by thein while children is not the matter of 
principal consideration, it is but the seed 
which thus is cast into the soft and rich soil 
of the young heart, and is sure to spring up 
and bear fruit an hundred fold in all future 
life. This is one of the many methods which 
the Christian parent is to employ in training 
up his child to fill his place, and more than 
fill it, with usefulness to the church and the 
world, when he shall himself sleep beneath 
the clods of the valley. 

To illustrate the effect of habit in giving 
and also God’s dealings with the bountiful 
and cheerful giver, I will relate a few facts 
of a church which had heard of the embar- 
rassments of the Education Society, and 
desired to make an extra collection for 
it. Their minister invited ‘me to come 
and present the cause to them. “ But,”’ 
said he, “you must come soon, for other 
objects are coming on and each must be 
attended to in its season.” They had 
already made their annual collection for 
the Society, but were willing to make 
an extra effort if I could come soon. | 
Wwent—visited the people—and preached to 
them on the subject,—and obtained a very 
liberal subscription. Truly a free-will of- 
fering. And what is that church and soci- 
ety? old and rich—with a fund to pay the 
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minister’s salary? No! No!! it is one of 
the exiled churches, one that has grown 
like camomile—the better for being trod 
upon, Not a great many years ago they 
were reduced to the sad alternative, on the 
settlement of a new minister, either to sit 
down under what they believed to be de- 
structive error, or to secede. They chose 
the latter. They went out—a feeble band, 
while the “ slow moving finger of scorn was 
pointed ” at them by all around. With much 
effort and amidst prophecies of fiilure, they 
succeeded in building a little meeting-house, 
and settling a minister. While their more 
powertul neighbor was waiting to behold 
their sudden downfall, they were praying 
to, and laboring for, God. God was blessing 
them and they were increasing. At length 
their little mecting-house became too straight 
for them. They talked of building another, 
but were met by strong assertions of inabil- 
ity from the opposite party. However they 
went steadily on—laboring, and praying, and 
giving for the cause of God both at home 
and abroad, and they increased in temporal 
as well as spiritual prosperity. Such was 
the liberality of that society in religious 
matters, that at length it became a common 
saying among the opposite party, ** We can’t 
see where the Orthodox get their money.” 
The secret was—they labored fur the means 
of glorifying God, and God blessed the work 
of their hands. As he says, “If ye will 
walk in my statutes and keep my comiand- 
ments and do then, | will give you rain in 
due season, and the land shall yield her 
increase and the trees of the field shall yield 
their fruit.” 
—»—- 
State oF RELIGION 1N COLLEGES. 
Extracts from Letters, 

“Since my return to college this term, the 
indications of Providence were so favorable for 
a revival, that but little else has been theught of 
or done but to pray and make efforts for it. And 
the past two weeks show us how willing God is 
to hear the prayers of his children and to bless 
their efforts. Dead sinners have been made 
alive, and those whom we least expected have 
been the first to fall at the Saviour’s feet.” 





“T know you will wish to hear of the religious 
state of things in college. There are many things 
encouraging, aud we have been hoping to wituess 
an outpouring of God’s Spirit since the com- 
meucement of the present term. We began 
this term to have services in college chapel on 
the Sabbath, and the preaching has appeared 
to produce some _ effect. Perhaps there has 
not heen a time during the four past years, when 
prospects appeared so favorable. One member 
of the last graduating class who is here as a 
resident graduate, has lately become pious. 
He is possessed of fine talents, and exerts 
a good influeuce—will probably devote him- 
self to the ministry. A member of my class, 
perhaps the first in the class in _= of talent, 
has obtained a hope in Christ. ‘There has been 
considerable tenderness on the subject, and some 





deep conviction. May God in his great mercy 
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appear for us, call these precious souls into his 
kingdom, and sanctily the taleat here collected, 
for his own service.” 


“ Our college prospers and was blessed with a 
precious revival in the spring, which commenced 
shorily after the concert for colleges. All the 
members of our four college classes are hope- 
fully pious. The most promising are benefi- 
ciaries of Education Societies.” 


“Our meetings during the year have been 
usually well attended, and during some parts 
of it, very interesting. I refer particularly to 
the dust or spring term. We were then favored 
with more than usual interest in religious matters, 
although not what we are accustomed to call a 
reviral, the conversion of sinuers being usually 
thought a necessary appendage. I do not think 
that I have ever seen a better state of feeling 
among professors of retigion ;—more humility, 
more brotherly love and tenderness, and desire 
to promote each other’s spiritual interest, than 
was manifest in college at that time.” 








FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, from 
April 11, to the Quarterly Meeting, July 11, 
1838. 

LEGACIFS. 


New Ipswich, N. H., Bequest of Miss Sophia 
Taylor, by Rev, Samuel Lee 

Chester, Vt., Mra. Rachel Willitms, by Joseph 
R. Wiiliams, Esq. Ex. bequest in part 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 


LOANS REFUNDED, by several indivicds. 
Also, from the estate of the late Rev. 
Win. Lewia, by his special direc- 
tion, thro’ his father, principal and 

interest 


100 00—150 00 


645 75 
957 20 


121 00—1,078 20 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Surroi« Cornrr. 
{Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Bow:loin Street Society, bal. 1837 
“ “ Ln) 12338 
as Sabbath Scnoo! 
Green Street Society, Mrs. Fisher, by 
Rev. Dr. Jenks 
Old South Society Corporation, by Ch. 
Stoddard, Esq. ‘Ir. 
Okt South Ch, bal. sub. 
Park Street Socety, bul. 
Pine Street * 
Free Church 


65 00 
21 50 
2 60 


15 00 


200 00 
19 60 
2 00 


53 00 
23 00—401 10 


Barnstasie County. 
| Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 

Brewster, by Rev. C. 8. Adams 
Chatham, os be 
East Fa/mouth, C»pt Harding, by Rev. Joseph 

Einerson, Agent 275 
Truro, Dea. Benj. Hinckley, by Mr. Samuel 

Rider 2 00—62 46 


11 34 
46 37 


Berxsuire County. 
{John UC. Furber, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 
Dalton, bal. of sub, 
Great Barrington, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Turner 
Hinsdale, bal. of sub. 
Lenor 


Lee 
Peru, in part 
Saadisfe 
Slockbridge, ist Soc. in part 39 62 

oe Curtisviile Parish }1 36—228 40 


(The above by Rev. Ansel Nash, Gen. Agent.) 


10 00 


Essex County Sours. 
[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 
Marblehead, 1st Cong. Soc. Lads. 65, of wh. 40 
is to const. their pastor, Rev. Mark A. H. 
Niles an H. M. Gentlemen, 48, of which, 


FUNDS. 
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15 is from Capt. Nicholson Broughton to 
const. himselfa lL. M. of the Co. Soc. 
Manchester, Cong. Svc., 15 of wh. from Mrs. 
Abby H. Trask, to const. herself a L. M. of 
the Co, Soc. 
(The above bv Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agent.) 
By the Treasurer 


113 00 


8 50—155 00 


Essex County NortuH. 

{Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Haverhill, F.. P. coll. 10 00 
Newburyport, Lads. Miss. and Est. Soc. by Miss 

Harriet Clark, T'r. 4 59 
West Amesbury, lads. Sew. Circ. bal. to const. 

Rev. Peter Sidney Eaton an H. M. 
West Boxford, Fem. Benev. Soc, 13 31 

, 40 WO—53 31 


oll. 
A friend 25—83 15 


IamrsHirne County. 
{Ulon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Williamsburgh, by Rev. Ausel Nash, Gen. Agent 


Mippvesex County. 


Charlestown, Winthrop Ch. and Svc. 
by Dea. Amos Tutis 
Reading, S. P., Lis. Char. Soc. by Miss 
Sarah Weston, ‘I'r. 10 50 
Do. N. P., Soc. of Rev. Jno, Orcutt 1W 25 
South Reading, a trieud, by Rev. R. 
Emerson co 
A friend 6 U0 
(The following by Rev. A. Nash, G. Ag.) 
Lincoln 8 75 
Newton, E. P. 41 39 
os WP 15 64 
10 50 
34 50 
8 75 


14 50-259 68 


Saronville, in part 

Sudbury 

Wastham, in part 

Ashby. bal. of sub. Ed. Soc. by Rev. J. 
Emerson, Ag’t 


Reriarovus Cuar. Soc. or MIppDLESEX 
NorTH anpb VICINITY. 

{Dea. Jonathan 8S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 
Fitchburg, Young Men’s Fad. Soc., 40 

of wh. is to const. Rev. Ebenezer W. 

Bullard an H. M. 46 50 
Part of a coll. at the meeeting of the Soc. 

by Rev. J. Emerson, Ag’t 1l 74-58 24 


SoutH ConFreRENCE OF CHURCHBS, 
Mipvvesex County. 
{Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.) 
Holliston, Maternal Asso., by Mrs. P. 
D. Bullard, Sec. and ‘I'r. 8 35 
Lads. and Gents. Asso. 81 25 
3 62-93 22 
17 05 


30 Ou 
77 69-217 96—535 88 


Gold beads sold for 
Natick, by Rev. A. Nash, Gen. Ag’t 
Way/and, by do. 
Received from the ‘Treas. 


Norrock Counry. 
{ Rev. Johu Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 
Braintree, S. P., by Rev. Mr. Matthews 


Dedham, Rev. Dr. Burgess’s Suc. 71 US 
Durchester, 21 Par. cout. 75 00 
Lads. sub. by Mrs. Tolman 10 75 
Cent Soc., by Miss M. P. 
Withington 2 00-87 75 
Village Ch. cont. 24 75 
East Randolph 35 24 
East Medway, by Rev. Dr. Ie, Lads. Ed. 
Soc. in Rev. Mr. Harding's Cong. 28 16 
Franklin, by Rev. Mr. Smalley, 
Lads. Benev. Soc. 17 00 
Mrs. Irene Fisher 10 00 
Sub. and cont. 46 33-73 38 
Forboro’, Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Peirce 34 90 
Milton, by Rev. Me. Cozzens 22 75 
Needham, Mrs. Cushman 1, Mrs. Smith 1 2 00 
Randolph, E. P., by Dea. Holbrook 
Rorbury, Spring St., Soc. of Rev. Mr. Marsh, 
by Mr. M. 23 40 
Stoughton, by Rev. Dr. Park 50 
Wrentham, Ed. Soc., by L. W. Sher- 
man, ‘I'r. 
Lads. Ed. Soc. of wh. 15 is to 
const. Miss Roxa Day a 
L. M. of Co. Soc. 7 
Gents. Ev! Suc. 25 
0U-135 96 


wr por. r. ——= ee 
est by Rev. Dr. Ide nis. 
Soe.” y » 25 


” Lads. do. 10—49 36 











1838. ] 


Walpole, by Rev. Mr. Bigelow, Lads. 
ul, Soc. 
Weymouth, Miss Nancy Blanchard, by Rev. 
Mr. Perkins 
(The following by Rev. Jos. Emerson, Ag't.) 
Braintree, S. P., of wh. 15 fr. Capt. bane Dver 
to const. himselfa lL. M.of Co. See 15 Mrs. 
Deborah Wild forde, the residue tuwards 
const. Mes. Rachel Matthews do 40 90 
Do. \st Par. Fem. Ect. Soc. 45 50, 
suis. 9? 80, 106 of wh. to const. 
Mrs. Ann Storrs an H. M. 138 30 
Widow Sarah French, to const. 
herselfa L. M. of Co. Soc. 15 00 
Asa French, Esq. for do, 15 00 
Mr. Amos H, Hunt for do. 15 00 
Mr. Semue! Capen tor do. 15 00-193 30 
North Weymouth, Cong. Ch. in part 71 738 
Randolph, West 71 96 
Stoughton, 15 of wh. to const. Mrs. Polly W. 
Hodges a lL. M. of the Co, Soc. q 
Weymouth and Braintree (Union Ch.) 40 36, 
gold ring, value Lt 2 q 


(The fullowing by Rev. A. Nash, Gen Ag't.) 
Dedham, South Ch. and Soc., Rev. Mr. oe 


Durfee 
Sharon, Kev. Lucius R. Eastman’s Ch. and 
73 00 
15 64-1,226 04 


2 00 
1 00 


1 61 


Soc., 40 of wh. to const. him an Il. M. 
falpo'e, Rev. Mr. Bigelow’s Ch. and Soc. 
cout. 


PiymoutH County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.) 


Middiebero’, Soc. of Rev. 1. W. Putnam, bal. 
Marshfield, Me. Azel Ames 
N. Bridgewater, Soc. Rev. Paul Conch 
(The fullowing by Rev. J. Emerson, Ag’t.) 
Abington, Ist Cong. Soc., Mrs. Mehitable Hunt 
to const. herseifa l.. M. Co. Soc, 15 00 
Mrs. Hannih Shaw, for de. 15 00 
Mr. Josh. Whi:marsh iv p’t for do. 5 00 
Dea. E:iward Cobb, do. do. 400 
Mrs. Hetty l.. Ward, bal. to conat. 
herself an H. M. 4 25 
Individs., « port of wh, is towards 
const. Me, Juseph Cieverly an 
Hi. M 62 31 
Gold beads, sold for 4 87-130 43 
Plymouth, 4th Cong. Soc. 8 25 
Bu Cong. Soc., 40 to const. Rev. 
55 77 


R. bert B. Hall H. M. 
By Rev. Mr. Hall 34 00—257 39 


5 02 
0 00 
13 92 


Worcester County Soutn. 
[Hon: Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


Southbridge, a Lady, by Rev. E. Carpenter 


(The following by Rev. A. Nash, Gea. Ag’t.) 
Auburn 26 16 
Chariton, in part 
Northbridge, Cone. Soc. 
North Brookfield, coils. 75, an individ. 10 
Parton 
Sturbridge 
—— 

‘orcester, Ist Soc. 
Centre Ch. and Soc. 
Union do, 
Insane Flospital 


2 00 


Warren 

West Brookfield 
(The following by Rev. J. Emerson, Ag’t.) 

Grafton 

Mubury, Ist Cong. Soc. 

Upton, do. 


Uxbridge 18 


_ The $15 acknowledged in Aug. 1836, from Mr. 
Caled M. Morse was to const. himselfa L. M. of 
the Co. Soc. instead of Rev. Mr. Packard. 





Worcester County Norta. 
(Dea. Justus Kliingwood, [ubbtardston, Tr.] 


Boylston, Rev. W. H. Sanford’s Soc, 26 15 
Barre, Evang. Cong. Soc. 72 58 
Hardwick, coil. by Rev. 8. A. Fay 36 v0 
Hubbardston, Rev. Mr. Gay’s Soc. 30 00 
Gardner, Rev. Mr. Lincoln's Soc. 4 ou 
New Brainiree, Rev. Mr. Fiske’s Soc. 42 75 
Onkham, coll. by Rev. S. A. Pay 25 22 
Phillipston, Rev. Mr. Lovell'’s Soc. 62 97 
elersham, coll. 17, gold beads, value 4 21 00 
Princeton, Rev. Mr. Demonii’s Soc. 23 75 
Rutland, Rev. Mr. Clark's Soc. 22 64 
Tempiewn, Rev. Mr. Sabin’s Soc. 18 66, Lads. 
Sew. Circ. 10 66 
Westninsuer, Rev. Mr. Mann’s Soc. 15 00—410 72 


FUNDS. 





lil 


Ruove Isranv (Statez.) 
| Mr. Isase Wilcox, Providence, Tr.]} 
Barrington, \.xds, Benev. Asso. by Miss Mary 


Tithuey, Tr. 800 
Little Compton, by Mr. Palmer 3 00—6 00 
$5,093 23 


MAINE BRANCH. 


[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 
Bangor, bal. cont. 11 50, a mariner 5, by Rev. Dr Pond 16 50 


Cormevi//e, 1, Hill 1, Mes. Hil 1 2 00 
Eastport, Central Cong. Ch. 15 00 
Freeport, bal. contrib, 5 00 
Harpswell, Covg. Ch. and Soe. 2 00 
Industry, Cornveliva Norton 1 00 
Limerick, bal. of subs. 84 
North Yarmouth, «i Cong. Ch. and Soc. 98 00 
Nerth Edgecomb, Cong. Ch. and Sve. 9 00 
New Caste, do do. bal. of cont. 20 32 
Prospect, contrib, 27 50 
Somerset Co. Ed. Soc. cont. at Ann. Meeting 8 00 
Waldoboro’, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 16 46 
Winthrop, do. do. 21 25 
Cout. at the Ann. Mecting of the Br. 77 89 

@2si 75 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH, 
(Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Cheshire County. 
[Samuel A. Gerould, Esq. Keene, Tr.] 

Fitzwillicm, Lad. Ed. Soc. 54 80, Coll. Cong. 
p Soc. 32 04 86 84 

laffrey. cont. 85 20 
Nos Alsiead 20 00 
Ne/son, Cong. Soc. 12 40 
Swanzey, do. 20 50 
Surry, Ist do. 6 50 

roy. doa, 9 95 
Winchester, Rev. Mr. Danforth'’s Soc. 14 76 

Manual Lab. Soc. and Lads. 

Sew. Circ. 2 00-16 76 
Westmoreland, Ch, and Soc. 34 00 
Wa/pole, Cong. Soc. 44 05, Lads. Miss, 

Soc. 9 00, of wh. 40 is to const. Rev. 

Abram Jackson an Li. M, 53 056—285 20 

Hillsboro’ County. 
[Amos Lawrence, Esq. Amherst, Tr.] 

Amberst, Lads. and Gent, bal. of 6th pam’t of 

Aiken Temp. Schot. 65 00 
Bed ford, additional coll. 5 00 
Dunbarton, by Rev. J. Emerson, Ag’t 28 33 
Francestown, Rev. Mr. Folsom's Ch. and Soc. 48 00 
Greenficid, Evang. Ch. and Soc. 23 75 
New Boston, Ch. and Soc. 16 53 
New Ipswich, Rev. Mr. Lee's Ch. and Soc, 83 62 

Mrs. Dolly Everett 6 00 
Pelham, Rev. Mr. Keep's Ch. and Soc. 25 00 

Fem. Char. Soe. 10 00-35 00 
Wilton, Lads. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Richard- 

son, T'r. 10 26—320 48 
Merrimack County. 
[Dea. James Moulton, Concord, Tr.] 
Canterbury, Mrs. Patrick Clough 5, Henry 
H. Clough 5, individs, 2 75 P 275 
West Boscawen, Eni. Suc. 8 26—21 00 
Sullivan County. 
[Alexander Boyd, M. D., Newport, Tr.} 
Acworth, a string of gold beads, and cash 24 21 
Clas emont 41 58 
Cornish Bi RO 
Lempster 14 71 
Newport 51 95, T. W. Gilmore 10 towards 
const. himselfa L. M. of Co. Soc. 41 95 
Plainfield, M. Parish 39 41—198 66 
Strafford County. 
(Mr. E. J. Lane, Dover, Tr.] 
Dover, cuil. 27 91, Fem. Benev. Asso. 24 51 91 
Durham 10 00 
Gumanton Centre 10 2 
New Hampton 4 00 
Sanuborntoa 12 26 
Tamworth, to const. Rev. Wm. L. Buffett a 
L. M. of Co. Soc. 15 00—103 43 
Rockingham County. 
Derry, Lads. Benev. Asso. Ist Cong. Soc. by 
Mrs. E. N. Pinkertou to const. Rev. Plin 
B. Day an H. M. 40 00 
Windham, Pres. Soc. bal. of subs. 4 60—44 60 
9978 36 


























112 FUNDS. 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.) 


Brookfield 8 23 
” Ferm. Fil. Soc. 4 75—13 00 
Eden, a Vady, by Mr. Benj. Kingsbury, Boston 3 00 
Milton, Soc. of Kev. Mr. Dougherty 3 ww 
Perkinevilie, by Albert Onion, Mr. Kidder t 00, 
BE. A. Weth 100, J. Dean 1 00, O. Green- 
woud 225, H. Heury 60,8. W. Stowe, .12 3 87 
Vergennes, by Rev. Mr Leavitt 56 03 
West Randolph, by Mr. Wilder 1i 00 
$o9 90 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.) 
Berlin, Worthington Soc. cont. 18 85 
Canton, coll. Ist. Soc. 41 00 
Colebrouk 26 56 
Ellington 18 62 
Eaat Windsor, North Soc, 13 72 
Guilford, 20 ct wh. is to const. Catherine Hart a L. M. 
of N. H. Co. Soc. 41 50 
Miss Father Bushnell, bal. to const. herself 
aL. M. of the Branch 15 00 
Greenwich, Rev. Dr. Lewis, by Z. Lewis, Esq. New 
York 10 00 
Had 'yme, Neborah Comstock 1 Ov 
Hartford, B. Hudson, in part 6th paym’t Evart’s 
Temp. Schol. 25 00 
Coll, 54 50—79 50 
Hebron 6 65 
Ledyard 6 Ww 
Lebanor, Goshen Soc. 7 50 
New Britain, Cong. Soc. by Dea. Whittlesey 23 43 
New Miford, inlivinls. in first Ch. by H. White, 
Esq. Tr. N. H. Co, Soc. 22 20 
tet Cong. Soc. bv S. Waceworth 48 60—70 80 
Norwich, Lads. Soc. Ist Ch. 47 76, insivids. 
in Ist Ch. 14 00 61 74 
Noz folk, cull. 50, Joseph Batiell, Req. 50 100 oH 
Preston, Cir. ani Soc. by Charlies Cou, Tr. 5 46 
South Coventry, 1st Soc. 44 33 
Coventry, coll. 41 40) 
South Glastenbury 8 00 
Southinzton 63 16 
Suffie'd 22 26 
Vernon, a Lady 3, cont. 40 97 43 97 
Winchester 13 00 
Weet Hartford, Sab. School, by R. Colton 4 90 
Westminsier, Rev. Mr. King’s Cong. by Rev. E. J, 
‘Tillotson 25 05 
$813 52 


(Most of the above by Rev. S. H. Riddel, Sec’y of the Br.) 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
{Charles Starr, Esq. N. Y. Tr] 


Albany, Mrs. F:lwin Jessup 
Canada, a triend, by A.C. Bull, Esq. Tr. 
Cambridge, Washingtun Co. N. Y. ist United Presby- 
terian Cong. 
Catskill, Orin Day, Esq. 
Deihi Village Del. Co. N. Y. Presb. Ch. coll. at 
Monthly Concert 
Osbonvil/e, tw People’s Soc. 
Parsippany, N. J. Presb. Ch. by Rev. John Ford 16 00 
Lads. Benev. Soc. by Mra. Tompkins 9 62— 
New York City, Bleecker St. Ch. John McComb 20 00 
C.N. Talvou 25, D. W. C. Oli- 
phant 2 
ee Ed. Soc. by Mrs. DeForest, 


r. 166 00—236 00 
Brick Church, Mrs. Hannah Eachus, by Rev. 

Dr. Patton 1 00 
Cent. Presb, Ch. Wm. Williams 3, Miss Hard- 
castle 2 5 00 

George Betts 5 vwo—10 

Fourth Free Presb. Ch. coll. 16 

Laight St. Presb. Ch. A. R. Wetmore 25 
Mercer St. Ch. Rev. Tho. H. Skinner, D. D. 50 00 

5 v0—5 

4 


Sa Be 
es €8 €8 


& 


Mrs. B. M. Cutler 
Madison St. Presb. Ch. coll. 
Peari St. aud Bowery Chis. coll. 55 91, Leon- 
ard Corning 37 30 
Lads. Asso. of Pear] St. Ch. 
Second Avenue Ch. Evenezer Fisk 12 50, Wm. 


eS 228 


au 


93 41 
1L 0O—104 41 


E. Dodge 25 00 37 50 
West Ch. avails of a breast-pin, (previously 

acknowledged) 37 
Donation, by a triend 1 00 
Rensselaerville, Albany Co. Presb. Ch. coll. 28 .6 
Troy, Hon. Eliphalet Wickes, two Schul. 150 00 


West Han.pton, L. I, Female Cent Soc. by Maria 


Foster, ‘I'r. 8 31 
Proceeds, in part, of furniture, &c. of Bloomfield 
Academy, sold 91 59 


$1,012 10 


[ Aue. 


PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
(Geo, W. McCleliand, Esq. Philadelphia, Tr.] 
Received from the Treasurer 875 00 


UTICA AGENCY. 
[J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.} 
Springfield, Lads. by A. Thomas 3 75 


Richland Cong. Suc. by R. Robinson 3 00O—6 75 

(By Rev. D. Clark, Sec and Ag’t.) 
Cooperstown 50 
Canastota, 9 10, Fort Plain, 41 52 50 62 
Hartwick Sem. ‘2 50, Kingsboro’ 11640 118 96 
Levor 22 60, Maryville 6 <8 60 
Mayfield, let Presb. Cong. 13 52 . 

24 do do. 40 WU-53 52 

Peterboro’, 39 51, Peierb. Fem. 

Ed. Soc. 12 70 52 24 
Warren, 25 13, Whitesboro’, 23 86 48 99 
Wampoille 16 53-369 95—376 70 





WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 


{J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 
Avon, coll. 13 50 
Auburn, Ist. Ch. coll. 72 61, 2d Ch. bal. 52 83—-125 44 
Aurora, coll. 10 50, Bath, coll. 13 23 50 
tigflais, Mr. Noves 3 00 
bevel, W.S. Griffiths, bal. of Schol. 
A mew'er, to const. Mrs. Cynthia Jarvis 





lL. M 

A balance 10 00O—96 00 
Canandaigua, coll. 105, Elbridge, coll. 8 113 00 
Exst Bioomfeld, Silas Eggieston 20, Anson Muneon 20 40 00 
E/mira, col|. 44 <3, Fairport, coll. 10 60 54 33 
Geneseo, coll. 37, Geneva, « bal. 6 43 00 
| sthoca, coll. 75 50, Jurdan, coll. Il 86 50 
Lutievilie, coil. 10, Lud/uwvii/e, coll. 30 40 00 

| Muscow, coll. 14 75, Marcelius, No. 1. coll. 12 26 7 
Morristown, N. J. Mrs. Aiden 28 00 
lewark, N. Y. coll. 12 25, Mrs. Bernert 5 17 2 
Oswego, col!.62, Ogden, coll. 27 89 00 


Penyan, bal. of last year 50, Penfield tal. last year 8 53 00 
Rochester, | Ch. # val. 75 50, J. K. Livingston 50 125 50 





Brick Ch. B, Camptell 25 v0-150 50 
Southport, coll. 2t 06, Skaneateles, coll, 43 42 61 48 
Victor, a bal. 6 50, Weedeport, coll. 7 25 e 13 75 

-- co 

Rev. leaac Oakes ¢ Batavia 12 06 
Clarence 5 00—63 06 
$1,149 56 


MICHIGAN BRANCH. 


{Horace Hallock, Esq. Detroit, Tr.] 


Bloomfield 7, Flint 7 17, Farmington 8 22 17 
Gull Praire 30 75, Homer 3 24, Jacksonburgh and 

Albion 22 43 42 
Lima |, Ludi Ch, 35, Marshall 36 44, Mt. Morrie 7 35 83 79 
Otsego 2 25, Pontiac 4, Mr. Voorhees, avails uf a stack 

of hay te 18 25 
Paimyra \1 75, Rochester 2, St. Clair and Utica! 50 = 15 25 
er ey 1, Three Rivers 1 62, Troy 13 58, Tecum- 

2 


se 
White Pigeon 25 25, W. Bloomfield 62, Webster 1 68 25 





Twe village Lots in Welster, valued at 400. 
(The above by G. F. McEwen, Ag’t.) 


Whole amount received $11,853 45. 


Clothing received during the quarter ending 
July 11, 1838. 


Bath, a. H. Mrs. Win. B. Hutchins, 2 shirts, 2 collars, and 
silk hkf. 

) Dover, N. H. Lads. Benev. Soc. Miss Elizabeth Wheeler, Sec. 

i and Treas. a bundle valued at 10. 

| Franklin, N. H. Lads. Ed. Soc. a bundle, valued at 10. 

| Ipswich, Me. Lads. Sew. Cir. bundle valued at 13 73. 

| Keene, N. H. from a triend, valued at 6 50. 





| New Ipewich, N. H. Lads. Read. wud Char. Soc. a box valued 
at <7 43. 

Rowley, Ms. a bundle, valued at 17 00. 

Springfield, N. Y. Lads. a bundle, valaed at 4 50. 

‘inchendon, Ms. Young Lads. a box, valued at 25 00. 

West Boscawen, N. H. by Miss Lucy Price, Sec. a bundle con- 
taining 8 ahirte, 10 dickeys, 8 bosoms, 6 pr. socks, 1 pr. pil- 
low cases. 
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